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THE WATER CULT AMONG THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
By Stephen D. Peet. 

In our last number we spoke of the different systems of relig- 
ion prevalent among the Mound builders, with especial regard 
to their location and geographical distribution. We noticed that 
there were different systems embodied in the works of the differ- 
ent districts. The works of the effigy-builders, who were 
probably hunters, indicated totemism; those of the tomb-builders 
of the prairies, who were nomads, denoted animism ; those of 
the altar-builders of the middle district, who were agriculturists, 
exhibited fire worship ; the sacred enclosures or villages of the 
Ohio district denoted the moon cult. We did not, however, 
complete the study of the districts, nor did we exhaust all the 
systems prevalent. It remains for us to finish this task. 

We are now to take up such other systems as prevailed 
among the Mound-builders, and tc study their characteristics 
and their peculiarities, especially as these are exhibited by the 
tokens and symbols of these districts. We are to notice that 
the religious systems of the Southern Mound-builders were 
much more elaborate and highly developed than those of the 
Northern Mound-builders, suggesting that the Southern Mound- 
builders belonged to a different race or received their religion 
from a different source. These systems are certainly more arti- 
ficial, more highly organized, and show more highly developed 
thought. They may have sprung from nature worship, the same 
as the northern systems, and been owing to the growth of relig- 
ious sentiment in the more permanent and advanced condition of 
society which prevailed at the south. Still, there are so many 
strange symbols in these districts, resembling those in oriental 
countries, that we are tempted to ascribe them to contact with 
civilized races, and to say that they are identically the same as 
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those moteiling in Europe, Asia and the tar East, and must have 
been Jtrtuismitted to this country. We do not undertake to follow 
up the. channel through which they flowed, nor to decide as to 
th-5jh>untry trom which they came, but we can not help the 
pqhvfction that they bear the impress of systems which are known 
ta historic countries and which appear in the early ages in those 
countries. 

1* We imagine that there was once in the far East a system of 
nature worship which was as rude as anything found in America; 
that at that time the elements of fire, water, lightning, the sun 
and moon, and all the nature powers, were worshiped, or, at least, 
divine attributes ascribed to them. We are sure that serpent 
worship and tree worship prevailed, and appeared in the East, 
though we do not know exactly at what time they appeared. 
Phallic worship and image worship also came in at a certain stage 
in the progress of thought. The last served to corrupt and degrade 
the other systems, and very soon perverted them, so that they 
became sources of degradation to the people. The Scriptures 
condemn these, and history confirms the justice of the sen- 
tence. The tradition of the serpent in the Scriptures may be an 
allegory or a statement of fact, but there is no doubt that the 
serpent worship was a source of degradation and a sentence was 
placed upon it by enlightened conscience. The personification of 
the nature powers did not elevate the people, for when the per- 
sonification grew more elaborate the moral practices grew more 
degraded. When the Eleusinian mysteries were introduced into 
Egypt and Greece, everything became significant of the processes 
of nature. Names were given to the nature powers, and myths 
were invented to explain the origin of the names ; but the myths 
and mysteries did not save the people from degradation. 

While the doctrine of immortality and the future state was 
understood and the anticipation was symbolized by nature wor- 
ship, yet cruelties were practiced and degraded rites attended the 
worship of the elements. The phallic worship and fire worship 
were devoted to human sacrifices, and sun worship itself was 
attended with the immolation of human victims. 

All of these systems are found in America, and their symbols 
are scattered far and wide. We do not know whether they are to be 
connected with the decline of religion in oriental countries, or 
with the progress of religion in America, for they are closely 
connected with the nature worship, from which all moral distinc- 
tions were absent. Still, the symbols which, in Eastern lands, 
are suggestive of degraded practices are the very symbols prev- 
alent here. They are symbols which, in the East, belonged to 
the secret mysteries, the very mysteries which were so full of 
cruelties and degradations. 

We maintain that the religion of the Mound-builders not only 
embodied the same elements as those which became so strong 
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i the oriental religions when at a certain stage, but it shows 
how these elements interacted. TheBre became the symbol of 
the sun and consumed the offerings made to the sun, and became 
sacred as his servant. The serpent was frequently regarded 
as a divinity in some way amenable to the sun, and so serpent 
pipes and serpent effigies were connected with the sun circle in 
the symbolism of the Mound-builders. It is possible that there 
was a certain kind of tree worship;* the same element of life hav- 
ing its chief embodiment in the tree, which was able to stand up 
in its force. The moon cult also prevailed, for the moon is al- 
ways an attendant upon the sun. Whether there was a distinc- 
tion of sex between the sun and moon is unknown; but the sun 
circle and the moon crescent may have been male and female. 

These three types of nature worship, in which the fire, the 
serpent and the sun were the chief divinities, probably prevailed 
throughout the Mound-builders' territory, though their symbols 
varied with different localities. We recognize the water cult, 
the solar cult, and the image worship, as different phases of 
nature worship; but we find that in the symbols there was a re- 
markable resemblance to the symbolism of other countries, and 
whether able or not to trace one to the other, we are struck with 
the thought that there was a studied and intentional symbolism, 
which resembled that of the Druids, in all their earthworks. The 
altars, the temple platforms, the burial mounds, the dance circles, 
the village enclosures, and the covered ways, were all here used 
not only for practical purposes and such as would subserve the 
convenience of the people living in the villages, but they were 
especially devoted to religious purposes and contained sym- 
bols in them. The relics also were symbolic, and many of 
them were buried with the persons, — their very position, in con- 
nection with the bodies, having a religious significance. It was 
not one cult alone that was symbolized in these, for some of the 
burial mounds contained offerings to the spirit of the dead — the 
symbols of the soul being placed in the mouth ; but there were 
other offerings made to the water, to the sun, others to the fire, 
and others to the moon. The relics placed upon the altars, the 
ornaments, the flint discs, the copper crescents, the mica 
plates, the carved images, and the pottery figures, were all conse- 
crated to the sun, and, when placed as offerings upon the altar, 
bore in their shape the symbol of the sun, as much as the altars 
themselves, or the earth-works in which they were enclosed. 
There is no locality where this system of sun warship is not 
symbolized. What is more, the system seemed to have brought 
into its service, and made useful, the symbols of the preceding 
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stages of worship. The serpent, the phallic symbol, the carved 
animals, the crescent-shaped relics, the fire-beds, — all were as- 
sociated with the sun circle and made parts of the symbolism of 
sun worship. We imagine the combination to have been as fol- 
lows: The sun symbol was embodied in the earth circles; the 
moon cult in the altars; the fire cult in the ashes in and beside 
the altars; the water cult in the ponds and wells found in and 
near the enclosures; animal worship in the effigies; the phallic 
symbol in the horse-shoe earth-works. We also find that the 
elements, such as the four quarters of the sky, four winds, four 
points of the compass, are symbolized by the cross and four con- 
centric circles. So we come to look at everything as more or 
less symbolic. It is remarkable, as we study the village sites, 
how many of the conveniencies of village life were placed under 
the protection of the sun divinity, and how much provision was 
made for the worship of the sun under all circumstances. We 
notice that the ponds and springs are near the villages; that 
covered ways connect the villages with the river's bank, and we 
imagine there was among the Mound-builders, as well as among 
the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, a cult which regarded springs and 
rivers as sacred and peopled them with divinities. We imagine 
that the most sacred ceremonies were observed in connection with 
these springs, and that the elaborate earth- works were erected 
to give solemnity to the various mysteries, which were directed 
by the secret orders. These different cults were combined, but, 
for the sake of convenience, it will be well to take them up 
separately. 

I. First let us consider the water cult. This is a system which 
was very obscure in America, as, in fact, it was in the East. It 
seems to have existed here, but was closely connected with the 
solar cult, the ceremonies of that cult requiring the presence of 
water to make it complete. We have shown how extensively dis- 
tributed was the tradition of the flood in America, how varied 
was the symbolism which perpetuated this tradition. We do not 
know that any such tradition existed among the Mound-builders 
nor can we discover any symbol which perpetuated it; but the 
water cult which we recognize is very similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Europe at a very early date, and was there symbolized 
in the prehistoric earth-works. We turn, then, to the resemblance 
which may be recognized between some of the earth-works in 
Southern Ohio and those in Great Britain. We have already 
spoken of this, but as certain new investigations and new discov- 
eries have been made, we review the evidence. 

I. The first group of works which we shall cite is the one 
at Portsmouth. The chief evidence is given by the avenues or 
the covered ways, which seem to have connected the enclosures 
on the different sides of the river. These, by aid of the ferry 
across the river, must have been the scene of extensive religious 
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processions, which can be compared to nothing better than the 
mysterious processions ot Druid priests which once characterized 
the sacrifices to the sun among the ancient works of Great Brit- 
ain. It has been estimated that the length of the avenues or 
covered ways was eight miles. The parallel walls measure about 
tour feet in height and twenty feet base, and were not far from 
160 feet apart. It is in the middle group that we discover the 
phallic symbol (see Fig, 1), the fire cult, the crescent of the 
moon and the sun circle. In the works upon the west bank of 
the Scioto we find the effigy enclosed in a circle (see Fig. 2), as 
a sign of animal worship, and in the concentric circles (see Fig. 3) 
with the enclosed conical mound, on the Kentucky side, we find 

the symbols of sun . „ 
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here call attention 
to the theories i_ 
cently thrown out 
by Mr. A, L. Lewis ' 
that the water cult j 
was combined with 
the sun cult at the 
great works at Ave- 
bury; the avenues 
made of standing I 
stones having pass- V" 
ed over the Kennet 

Creek before they fitl _ i.—Horie Shoe Kadoturei at PorttmoufK. 

reached the circle at 

Beckhampton ; the same is true at Stanton Drew and at Mount 
Murray, in the Isle of Man. In each of these places were covered 
avenues reaching across marshy ground towards the circles. "If 
the circles were places of worship or sacrifice, such avenueffcon- 
necting them with running streams may have had special object 
or meaning."* 

Mr. Lewis says: "I have never adopted Stukeley's snake 
theory, lor I could never see any great resemblance to a serpent, 
nor could I see any thing very suggestive of a serpent in the ar- 
rangement of the other circles. Still, Stukeley's statements about 
the stones of the avenue, leading from the great circle toward 
the river, are very precise." Stukcley says: " There were two 
sets of concentric circles surrounded by another circle, which 
was encircled by a broad, deep ditch, outside of which was an 
embankment large enough for a railway; two avenues of stone 
leading southwest and southeast. The theory now is that they 
led across the water of Kennet Creek to Beckhampton and to 
Overton Hill. The so-called coves in the large circles mark the 
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site of altars, whereon human sacrifice may have been offered to 
the sun; but the avenues mark the place through which proces- 
sions passed in making their sacrifices, — a passage over water 
being essential to the ceremony." 

This is a new explanation of these works, but it is one which 
becomes very significant in connection with the works at Ports- 
mouth. Here the avenues approach the river in such a way as 
to show that a canoe ferry was used to cross the river, the cere* 
mony being made more significant by that means. The covered 
ways, to be sure, do not reach the edge of the water, but termi- 
nate with the second terrace, leaving the bottom-land without 
any earth-work. This would indicate that the works are very 
old, and were, in fact, built when the waters covered the bottom- 
land. It may be said, in this connection, that all the covered 
ways are similar to these; they end at the second terrace, and 
were evidently built 
when the flood- 
plain was filled with 
water. As addition- 
al evidence that the 
works at Ports- 
mouth were devot- 
ed to the water cult 
and were similar to 
those at Avebury, 
in Great Britain, we 
would again refer to 
the character of the 
works at either end 
of the avenues. 
Without insisting 
upon the serpent 
symbol being embodied in the avenues, we think it can be 
proven that the most striking features of the work at Avebury 
are duplicated here; the sun symbol being embodied in the con- 
centric circles upon the Kentucky side; the phallic symbol in 
the horse-shoe mounds upon the Ohio side {see Figs, i, 2, 3) and 
the avenues of standing stones corresponded to the covered ways 
which connected the enclosures on the Kentucky side with that 
on the Ohio side. 

The group on the third terrace is the one which is the most sig- 
nificant. Here the circle surrounds the horseshoe, as the circle 
of stones does at Avebury. Here, too, is a natural elevation that 
has been improved by art, and made to serve a religious pur- 
pose. Mr. T. W. Kinney says this mound, which was a natural 
elevation, was selected as the site for a children's house. In ex- 
cavating the cellar there was discovered a circular altar composed 
of stones which were standing close together, and showed evi- 
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dence of heat. This altar was four feet below the surface. Lead- 
ing from the altar was a channel about eighteen inches wide, 
composed of clay, which was supposed to be designed to " carry 
off the blood", givingthe idea that human sacrifices were offered 
here, as they were upon the altars at Avebury. Squier and 
Davis say that the horse-shoes constitute the most striking feat- 
ures; they are both about the same size and shape. They meas- 
ure about eighty feet in length and seventy feet in breadth. 
Enclosing these in part is a wall about five feet high. These 
horse-shoes might well be called coves. The ground within them 
was formerly perfectly level. They open out toward the r 



;e of the terrace, and so were elevated above 




and were on the 
the surroundi ng 
country and were 
in plain sight. Near 
them was a natural 
elevation eighteen 
feet high, but grad- 
ually subsiding into 
a ridge towards the 
enclosed mound. A 
full view of the en- 
tire group may be 
had from its sum- 
mit. The enclosed 
mound was twenty- 
eight feet high by 
one hundred and 
ten ieet base. It is #»«■!—» 

truncated and surrounded by a low circumvallation. As addi- 
tional evidence to this, we may mention here the great works 
situated about a mile west. See Fig. 4. Here is a group of ex- 
quisite symmetry and beautiful proportions. It consists of an 
embankment of earth, five feet high, thirty feet base, with an in- 
terior ditch twenty-five feet across and six feet deep. Enclosed 
is an area ninety feet in diameter; in the center of this is a 
mound forty feet in diameter and eight feet high. There is a 
narrow gateway through the parapet, and a causeway over the 
ditch leading to the enclosed mound. This is a repetition of the 
central mound with its four concentric circles. It is said that 
there was near this a square enclosure resembling the chunky 
yards ol the South, and that the group taken together was of a 
Southern type. There are several small circles, measuring from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in diameter ; 
also a few mounds in the positions indicated in the plan.* 

Most noticeable is a mound within four concentric circles, placed 
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at irregular intervals in respect to each other. These were cut 
at right angles by four broad avenues which conform nearly to 
the cardinal points. From the level summit of this mound a 
complete view of every part of this work is commanded. On 
the supposition that it was in some way connected with religious 
rites, the mound afforded the most conspicuous place for their 
observance. See Fig- 3. 

"The mound in the center, at first glance, might be taken for 
a natural elevation. It is possible that it is a detached spur of 
the bill enlarged and modified by art. It is easy while standing 
on the summit of this mound to people it with the strange 




opponfe I't/rttinu 



priesthood of ancient superstition and fill its walls with the 
thronging devotees of mysterious worship. The works were de- 
voted to religious purposes and were symbolic in their design."* 
Atwater speaks of this group as having wells in close proximity 
to the horse-shoes. He speaks of the earth between the parallel 
walls as having been leveled by art and appear to have been 
used as a road-way by those who came down the river for the 
purpose of ascending the high place. We have dwelt upon these 
peculiarities of the works at Portsmouth for the very reason that 
they seem to prove the existence of a water cult, and because it 
50 closely resembles those in which the water cult has been rec- 
ognized in Great Britain. We maintain, however, that it was a 
cult which was associated with sun worship, and that the phallic 
symbol was embodied here. We maintain that sacrifices were 
offered to the sun, and that the human victims were kept in the 
corral on one side of the river ; that they were transported across 
the water and carried up to the third terrace, and immolated 



[ MonumeDls, pace 82. 
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near the horseshoe, and that afterwards the processions passed 
down the terrace, through the avenue, across the river, a second 
time, and mounted the spiral pathway to the summit o( the ter- 
raced mound situated at the end of the avenue. 

Jn reference to this corral, so called (see Fig, 5), we may say 
that the walls surrounding the area are very heavy, and are 
raised above the area enclosed, in places as much as fifty feet. 

They convey the 

idea that the en- 
closure was for 
holding captives, 
for they resemble 
the walls of a state's 
prison rather than 
those of a fort ; be- 
ing level on the top 
and made as if de- 
signed for a walk 
for sentinels. The 
parallel walls or 
covered ways on 
each side of this 
enclosure have an 
explanation from 
this theory. They 
were built to the 
end of the terrace 
and were probably 
intended to protect 
the sentinels who 
were stationed at 
the ends. They 
command exten- 
sive views, both up 
and down the river, 
and were conve- 
nient places from 
which to watch the Ft . s.-Cormi, 

enemy, as they 

might approach to release the captives. The groups upon the 
Kentucky side and the effigies on the Scioto are connected with 
these horse-shoes and with one another by the avenues. The 
group to the east is the most interesting on account of its sym- 
bolism, and the most interesting part of it is the mound with the 
spiral pathway. 

2. The works at Newark are next to be considered. These 
works are described in the chapter on "sacred" or village en- 
closures, but we take them up here in connection with the water 
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cult. The most remarkable feature of this entire group of works 
is that presented by the various lines of parallel walls, which ex- 
tend from one enclosure to another, and from the enclosures to 
the water's edge. There were five sets of parallels : One has 
been traced from the octagon westward for about two miles; 
another extends from the octagon toward the large square for 
about a mile in length ; a third extends from the octagon to the 
bottom-land, and probably once reached the water's edge; a fourth 
extended from the circle called the old fort to the square; a 
fifth extended from an irregular circle, on the edge of the ter- 
race, to the bottom-land, and, perhaps, to the water's edge. 

One of the peculiarities of these parallels is that the roadway, 
in many places, was elevated above the wall. In the northern 
avenue this elevated grade extends for a quarter of a mile, and is 
broad enough for fifty persons to walk abreast. A similar grade 
is found in the avenue that leads from the large square to the 
irregular circle. The same is true of the parallel leading from the 
large circle, down the terrace, to the South Fork. The bank of 
the third terrace, here 20 feet high, is cut down and graded to an 
easy ascent. The roadway is elevated above the walls, and ex- 
tends out upon the alluvial bottoms beyond tl)e wall. A similar 
grade is constructed at the extremity of the northern wall. 
There was a road excavated into the terrace for one hundred 
and fifty feet, but the earth was used to form an elevated way 
over the low, swampy gronnd at the foot of the terrace. These 
excavations constitute quite an imposing feature when seen on 
the spot. The inquiry is, what was the object in erecting these 
parallel walls, and making such elevated roadways, with grades 
at the ends of the roads leading to the bottom-lands? The water 
is now not there and the grade seems to be useless. One sup- 
position is, that at the time the works were erected, the water 
flowed over the first terrace and washed up to the foot of the 
second terrace; and that these grades were used for canoe land- 
ings.* Why are the roadways elevated and made so broad? 
Were they designed for the passage of armies, with troops 
marching abreast? Were they designed for religious proces- 
sions, which were led from the water to the sacred enclosures? 
Let us examine the works moie particularly. Squier and Dayis 
say that a number of small circles were found within the paral- 

•Mr. Isaac Smucker says the terrace was fifty feet above the bottom land; very few 
mounds and no walls on the bottom lands. He thinks one set of parallels may have 
led across Licictng Creek to Lancaster. He says that formerly there was a tort on a 
htll to the west, of these works; a tort which contained fifty acres, whose walls 
were conformed to the outline of the hill. This may have been another of the hill 
forts, which were used by the sun worshipers as a refuge when their villages were 
attacked. He also says that the works extended from the Raccoon to the Licking 
and covered the plain. The octagon was on the bank of one stream, the irregular 
circle and graded way near the forks, and the parallel led toward the other stream. 
The alligator effigy and the fort referred to were several miles west. He speaks of a 
reservoir or artificial lake, twenty rods in diameter, and a sugar-loaf mound, about 
fifteen feet high, situated on one of the bluffs, aUo of a crescent earth-work and large 
enclosure between the alligator mound and the old fort. See American Antiquarian. 
Vol. VII, Page 349. 
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Ids, — they probably mark the site of ancient circular dwellings. 
Circles having diameters of one hundred feet, with ditches inter- 
ior to the walls, and elevated embankments interior to the ditch, 
are also seen at various points at the ends and along the sides ol 
the covered way. These circles, with their enclosed crescents, 
betray a coincidence with those connected with the squares and 
covered ways at Hopeton, at Highland and elsewhere. May 
they not have been circles in which religious houses were placed? 
There is one circumstance which favors this supposition. Mr. 
Isaac Smucker says there was a group of burial mounds near 
the old fort, around which was a paved circle eight feet wide, — 
the mounds being closely connected at the base. Each one of 
the mounds was made up of a series of layers of earth alternating 
with layers of sand, followed by layers ol cobblestone, — the cob- 
ble stones being first placed over a strong burning. In the 
mounds six or eight post holes were discovered filled with sand ; 
the center post extending down several feet. The conclusion 
was, that the conical buildings and rotundas had been built upon 
these mounds; and that fires and burials or burnings had taken 
place in the rotundas. Different hearths or fire beds had been 
built inside, making different occasions of sacrifice. Mr, I, 
Dille says: "To the east of the line of embankments on the 
second bottom of the creek, are numerous mounds. In 1828, 
when constructing the canal, a lock was built here. Fourteen 
human skeletons were found four feet beneath the surface, some 
of which seemed to have been burned. Over these skeletons, 
carefully placed, was a large quantity of mica in sheets and in 
plates; some of them were eight and ten inches long, and four 
and five inches wide. It is said that from fourteen to twenty 
bushels of this materia) were thrown out." 

We are to notice, in this connection, the various religious 
works at Newark. i.The effigies ; there was a bird effigy inside 
the old fort, with its altar; an alligator effigy, with its altar, at 
Granville. 2. The circles; there are circles inside the avenues, 
various circles on the terrace inside the large enclosures ; many 
of these circles have crescents, showing that the moon cult pre- 
vailed. 3. The ponds and water-courses ; the pond near the old 
fort has a peculiar shape. 4. The corrals; the old fort was a good 
specimen; it resembled that at Portsmouth, on the Kentucky 
side . this had the ditch on the inside and had a high wall, which 
nye the impression that it was designed to hold captives within 
the area rather than to defend the area from an attack from with- 
out. 5. The parallel walls located near the fort; these were 
undoubtedly for the trial of captives, where they ran the gaunt- 
let. 6. The network of walls and gateways; this can be 
explained only on the supposition that elaborate ceremonies were 
observed here; the walls can not be regarded as game-drives; 
they may have been designed for protection of the villages, but, 
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if so, they were villages of a class of sun-worshipers. But it is 
probable that here all forms of worship— -animal worship, fire 
worship, moon worship, water cult — were mingled together and 
brought under the control of the solar cult. 

3. The same lesson is impressed upon us as we go away from this 
series of works and enter the circles and sacred enclosures on 
the Scioto River, on Paint Creek, the Muskingum River, the 
Miami River and the White River. In nearly all of these places 
we find the enclosures having the form of the square and the 
circle, and having about the same area as those of Newark. We 
find also that there are small circles with ditches and small cres- 
cent embankments inside of the circles ; also gateways opening 
toward the enclosures, giving the idea that they were places of 
sacred assembly and at the same time symbolic in character. We 
notice, too, that in many ot the groups there are covered ways 
resembling those at Newark, and that the graded ways generally 

lead from the sacred en- 
closures to the water's 
edge, giving the idea that 
they were used for pro- 
cessions, the water cult 
being common in all of 
the localities. At Mari- 
etta the graded way leads 
from the second terrace 
up to the third terrace, 
and connects the enclos- 
ure and the three temple 
platforms with the river, 
thus giving the impression that they were used for religious 
purposes rather than for warlike, that processions leading captives 
passed from the water's edge up to the temples and to the high 
conical mound.* 

Mr. Harris says there was at Marietta a well sixty feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter, of the kind used in early days, when 
water was brought up in pitchers by steps. This well may have 
been for the convenience of the people living in the enclosures, 
but its proximity to the temple platforms and the conical mound 
and the graded way makes it significant. 

4. The works at Paint Creek. There were wells or reservoirs 
inside both the enclosures at this point. Atwater says in one 
there was a large pond or reservoir fifteen feet deep and thirty-nine 





Fig. 5.— Work* at Paint Creek. 



•Squler and Davis say there was a Hloplng terrace 700 feet wide between the end 
of the covered way and the bank of the river, that there were no works on this ter- 
race, which was about forty or fifty feet above the river. They seem to doubt that the 
river flowed over the terrace at the time that the graded way was built. It Is possi- 
ble that the village was upon this terrace, and that the lnclosure upon the upper 
terrace was the sacred place, where the chiefs dwelt, and that the graded way with 
the protecting walls were designed for processions from the village to the temples, 
though the other supposition Is a plausible one. 
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feet in diameter. It was supplied by a rivulet which runs through 
the wall, but at present sinks into the earth. These wells may 
have been merely for the convenience of the villagers, but there 
are so many places where hot houses or assembly houses were 
placed near ponds of water or streams or springs, we conclude 
that water served an important part in the religious ceremonies. 
These enclosures on Paint Creek contain mounds or sacrificial 
places, which seem to be connected with the ponds. Atwater 
speaks of one covered with stones and pebbles. He says this 
mound was full of human bones. Some have expressed the be- 
lief that on it human beings were once sacrificed. Near this 
was an elliptical mound, built in two stages, one eight feet high, 
the other fifteen feet. On the other side of the large mound was 
a work in the iorm of a half moon, set round the edges with 
stones, and near this a singulai 
mound, five feet high and thirty 
feet in diameter, and composed 
entirely of red ochre, an abund- 
ance of which is found on a hill 
near by. The small circular 
enclosure opens into a large area 
and connects with it by a gate- 
way. Inside the circle is a lesser 
circle, six rods in diameter. 
It seems probable that this 
cle marks the site of the rotunda 
and that the whole enclosure wasL 
used for sacred purposes, 
larger enclosure being the place where the imposing religious 
ceremonies were observed. Atwater speaks especially of the 
wells, one of them being inside of the enclosure, near the mound, 
and others outside the walls. It would seem from the proximity 
of the wells to the mounds that there were here the water cult, the 
fire cult, the moon cult combined, and the complicated system 
of religion in which the priests had great power.* See Fig. 6. 
Another locality where the water cult is apparent is on the 
White River, in Indiana. Here, in one place, is a square enclos- 
ure with a diameter of 1320 and 1080 feet, which has a mound 
in the center nine feet high and one hundred feet in diameter. 
This is on the fair grounds at Winchester. Near Anderson, on 
the banks of the White River, there is a group of small enclos- 
ures. One of these has a constricted elliptical embankment one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter. Another has a length of two 
hundred and ninety-six feet and a width of two hundred and fifty 
feet, — the wall being thirty-five feet at base and four feet high; 
ditch, eight feet wide, with a gateway which is protected by two 

-Ancient Works on PalnlCree*. 
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small mounts. On the same section is a group containing four 
circles, two ellipses, and a terraced mound. The embankment 
ot one at the base is fifty feet wide and nine feet high ; the ditch 
is five feet wide, ten and one half feet deep. The central area is 
130 feet in diameter, and contains a mound four feet high and 
30 feet in diameter. The gate- 
way is 30 feet wide. Carriages 
may drive in through the gate- 
way and around the mound 
on the terrace, and have room 
to spare. The group is an in- 
teresting one, and was evident- 
ly designed to be symbolic. 
Other earth-worlcs similar to 
this are found near Cambridge, 
in Wayne County. Here there 
are two circles, with embank- 
ments four feet high, and wide 
enough on the top to allow 
ixe.s.-BunCircuon whit* River. two ca rr i a ges to pass each 
other. The ditch is on the inside of the embankment, and 
within the ditch is a circular, level area, with a causeway 
leading across the ditch through the gateway. These are situ- 
ated on the bank of the Whitewater River. A passage-way 
leads from the bluff to the water's edge, equally distant from 
both circles. 

These circles seem to be all religious symbols, the enclosure 
with the circular mound and 
ditch, and passageway across the 
ditch, being symbolic of the sun, 
the constricted ellipses being a 
symbol which resembles the 
banner stones. The graded ways 
from these small enclosures to 
the water's edge show that with 
the solar cult the water cult was 
here associated. 

There are several structures 
devoted to the water cult on theL 
Kanawha River, in West Virgin- m-a-cmuon* Eiap« near jmdernm, 
ia, and on the Wateree River, in Indiana. 

North Carolina. These resemble the earth-works in Southern 
Ohio. Their peculiarities are that they are circular enclosures, 
have uniform measurement of 660 feet in circumference, have a 
ditch on the inside and a mound on the inside of the ditch. 
Several of the circles have a truncated mound situated outside 
of the gateway and guarding the entrance, conveying the idea 
that there may have been a rotunda on the summit, and an 
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assembly place or council house inside the circle. There is near 
one of these circles a graded way which leads from the enclosure 
through the terrace down to the bottom land of the Kanawha 
River, a feature which is noticeable in the Ohio mounds, and was 
there ascribed to the water cult. One of these mounds was ex- 
plored and found to contain an altar exactly like the altars in 
Ohio It was covered with charred human bones. There were 
in the same mound, at different depths, skeletons; one recum- 
bent, two in sitting posture. The altar was at the bottom, this 
showing that the ancient race was the same as the sun worship- 




Grtidett Way on tht Kanateha River. 



ers of Ohio. But it was followed by others, who built mounds, 
but did not build altars. 

5. The same lesson is conveyed by the graded ways, which have 
been discovered in the Southern States, and which, according to 
Squier and Davis, arc quite numerous. Descriptions have been 
given of these by Mr. Bartram, and his explanation of them was 
that they had been used for avenues which connected the estufas 
with the artificial ponds used for bathing. They are called savan- 
nahs, as they are now meadows, but they were once undoubtedly 
filled with water and are artificial. The mounds were probably 
foundations for rotundas. 

Mr. H. S. Halbert has described another mound situated in 
Winston County, Mississippi. Here was a mound about forty 
feet high with a semicircular rampart surrounding it. A road- 
way led from this mound towards the creek, but ended in the 
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intervening swamp. The Messier mound in Georgia is another 
specimen also. This is a pyramid, which was once surrounded 
by a rampart or wall. There is near it a large, artificial pond, 
covering an area of about two acres, and an immense circular 
well forty-eight feet deep. The mound is one of the largest in the 
Southern States, — 320 feet long, 180 feet wide, 57 feet high, sit- 
uated upon the summit of a hill. It was not erected for defen- 
sive purposes, but as a temple. In 
-' the religious festivals observed here, 
ablutions served an important part, 
and water was an essential element. 
II. We now come to the system 
of sun worship. Tiiis was a very 
extensive system, and one which 
seemed to rule over all others. In 
fact, we may say that all the other 
systems are adjuncts or tributaries 
to this. Sun worship was widely 
distributed, and prevailed among nearly all the districts in the 
Mound-builders' territory, though it is the most prominent in 
the middle and southern districts. It found its highest, or, at 
least, most complicated, development in Southern Ohio. Here 
a very ancient people were devoted to sun worship, whose history 
is unknown, but whose works and relics were left in great num- 
bers. We enter this district, and shall study the earth-works and 
relics here, with the idea that we shall ascertain something about 
the system There is no part of the country where the tokens 
are more suggestive and interesting. In fact, nearly everything 
here is suggestive of this system. A most complicated series of 
earth-works, some of them designed for villages, some of them 
for forts, some for dance circles, some for 
burial places, some for council houses, 
but they were ail symbolic. Here were 
also many solid mounds, some of which 
contain altars; others were sacrificial 
places; others were lookout stations; 
others were temple platforms; others 
were places ol religious assembly; but 
in all of these we find symbols of the 
sun. It would seem as if the sun wor- ' 
shipers had been so impressed with their -"?• *-**»■■ 

system that they had used the works of nature as contribu- 
tors to worship — the hilltops, the valleys, the streams, the very 
springs having been used by them in carrying out the different 
parts of their varied cult. The clan life prevailed here, and clan 
villages were numerous ; clan emblems were not uncommon, but 
sun worship was the uniform element with all the clans. This 
uniformity extended not merely to the river system, bringing 
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together the clans scattered along each river, but it extended 
also from river to river, and brought together the people of the 
entire district into one grand confederacy. This confederacy 
extended from the White River, in Indiana, to the Muskingum, 
in Ohio, and may have embraced all the country between the 
Wabash and the Alleghany Rivers. There are also some evi- 
dences that it extended from Kentucky into West Virginia, and 
that the works upon the Kenawha River and the Licking River 
belonged to the same system. 

The altar mounds described in the cuts (Figs. 1 1 to 14) con- 
tain no relics. The first 
one contained fragments 
of pottery; the second a 
mass of lime and frag- 
ments of calcined shells. 
May it not be 
that pottery 
vessels were 
offered in one 
and inscribed 

shell gorgets in the other, the fire having reduced these to ashes. 
The other mounds in this enclosure contained altars on which 
offerings of costly and highly wrought relics had been placed — 
two hundred pipes on one, large quantities 01 galena, thirty 
pounds in all, on another, obsidian arrows and pearl beads on 
another, copper gravers and or- 
naments made of copper and cov- 
ered with silver oh another. The 
mica crescent depicted in Fig. 15 
was at the bottom of the largest 
mound, one which overlooked the 

whole group. The crescent was shelving, its outer edge being 
raised a few inches above the inner edge, but there was no altar 
in the mound and no other relics. The location of the group 
of mounds is to be noticed here. "Mound City" is opposite the 

■The description of I be mounds containing the altar* was given In a former chap- 
ter. The al tars reprevtnlcd In cats Hand 12 were found In mounds Nan. 2 and 4. No. 
^contained a double allar. This altar <lnn-.il marks of Interne heat. The relics 
which bad been offered were ■.in i.'.l; arr.nv points of .iiisiduii. ■.] limpid quartz, ot 
copper graven; or chisel*, copper tube* and carved pipe-. In mound No. S was ma 
'- "-mod No. 2. Tin' 1 1 1- [«>-iii mi i bis altar was very 
— , ,Barl and shell beadu, disc* and tubes made oi 
■red n-llli silver, Masses o[ cooper were [mind f Lined 
together In the center of the I hi sin. The pi p.'* wit.-- In fragment-i. They represented 
animal*, such ns theottcr, her. n. ilsh, hawk with bird In It* talons, panther, bear, 
wolf, beaver, squirrel, rru-comi.cr. or, swallow. buzzard, paroquet, toucan, turtle, frog, 
load, rattlesnake, and a mini tier of sculp lured liiiinun heads. Mound No. 7 was the 
one which contained the crescent, Fig. I.t. It was Hie largi -i and highest of the 
fTOOp. and commanded a view of the entire group. It contained no altar, merely a 
clay floor, hut the crescent was shelving or dish -shaped: the outer edge rested on no 
elevation of sand, sis Inches In height. The mien rn-sivnl im- the chief feature of 
the mound, though the earth of (lie mound was Incredibly compact. Mound No. (1 

contained an altar mid n lnver i.i ..-hareoiil. In 'lie nlnir ■■■•■■--■■ '.n-l run Is of ohsi.l- 

lan. scrolls of mica, traces ufelot h, ivory and hone needles, pearl bends. The articles 
contained In r ho- bo -1.- us well aa an advanced 
if art. The symbolism contained in the altars prove thai the offerings were 



extensive; 300 pipes carvi 
copper, copper oi 
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enclosure at Hopeton and nearly opposite the square enclosure 
at Cedar Bank. The covered way at Hopeton leads toward 
Mound City. May it not be that this was the way through which 
processions passed on the occasions when the annual burial feast 
or "great burning" took place ? The passage across the river by 
a ferry to the place of burning would resemble the Egyptian 
custom, and would fulfil the picture which Virgil has drawn of 
Charon crossing the river Styx with the souls of the dead.* 

Let us take up the works in detail, and see the symbolism 
contained in them. We notice that there are truncated pyramids 
or platforms in this district, generally inside of square enclosures, 
that they were orientated and had inclined passage-ways to their 
summits. We notice also that there were elliptical and conica 1 
mounds inside of the circular enclosures, many of them sur- 
rounded by pavements in the 
form of el lipses and crescents. We 
also notice that these large en- 
closures are always connected by 
parallel walls or covered ways 
with the clusters of small circles 
and crescents; that the altar 
mounds are generally surrounded 
by circular walls ; that even lookout mounds are inside of circles. 
We notice further that there are terraced mounds with spiral 
pathways on their sides, and many of these have ditches and 
circles surrounding them, some of them have several concentric 
circles. We notice also that some of the enclosures are in the 
shape ol constricted ellipses, others have triangular gateways, 
others combine the square and circle in one. We notice also 
that the altars aie carefully built in the form of circles and squares. 
We conclude that a complicated system of symbolism prevailed, 
a symbolism devoted to sun worship. We notice Further that 
the relics are symbolic, that while many of the pipes were carved 
in the shape of animals and serpents, some of the tablets were 
inscribed with human tree figures. The mica plates and copper 
ornaments and other metallic relics were in the shape of crescents, 
circles and scrolls. Some of them had the suastika inscribed 
upon them, a mingled symbolism being apparent in the relics. 
We notice still further the resemblance between the earth-works 
and the relics, animal figures being found in some of them, as 
in the pipes, but crescents, circles and scalloped figures in the 
earth-works as well as in the tablets and metallic relics. While 
the suastika has not been recognized in an earth-work, the cross 
has been. The serpent and the bird effigy are well known, but 
these remind us of the figures on the inscribed shell gorgets so 







•H. B. Halbert speaks of an ancient road which orossei. 

ing the cemetery on Line Creek In Mississippi and Mound-builders' 
Alabama. The Mobil of fr.issinj.' streams with tbe bodies of the dead 
11 among the Egyptians and other Eastern nations. 
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common in the South, the elliptical enclosure in the body of the 
serpent resembling the same figure on the inscribed shells. 

The earth-works of Ohio were designed to protect the vil- 
lages, which were so numerous there, but they were villages 
which were pervaded by sun worship. The people dwelling 
within them were surrounded by the symbols of the sun and 
followed all the processes of village life under the control of this 
luminary. They went to the fields, to the dance grounds, to the 
places of assembly, to the ponds and streams and springs under 
its protection, and even placed their dead in graves or upon altars 
which were symbolic of the sun. When ttiey conducted war, 
they brought back their captives, kepi them for a time in enclos- 
ures consecrated to the sun, and afterwards immolated them as 
victims and perhaps presented their bodies or hearts as offerings 
to the sun, making the remarkable terraced mounds the place 
where this chief rite was celebrated. The platform mounds may 
have been foundations for temples; they were, however, temples 
which were depositories for the bodies of their eminent men, rather 
than assembly places, and were approached by great and solemn 
processions, the graded and covered ways having been built for 
the express purpose of accommodating these ceremonies. There 
was nothing like this among the aborigines of the North or of 
the South, though we imagine that if we substituted stone mon- 
uments for the earth-works that the Druidic system which pre- 
vailed in Great Britain would fit the frame and make the two 
pictures very similar, There was no living race in America 
that had any such symbolism or customs. The nearest approach 
to it would be the confederacies of the South, who were in the 
midst of the pyramids, and who occupied them, though they 
may not have built them. 

The similarity between the symbolism of the Ohio Mound- 
builders and that of the stone grave people will be seen from an 
examination of the cuts. See Plate IV. These cuts repre- 
sent the shell gorgets found in these graves, as well as in the 
southern and southeastern mounds. In the gorgets the serpents 
are coiled and the concentric circles have symbols of the sun and 
moon and stars between them, as the squares have birds' heads 
at their sides and loops at their corners, but the figures are the 
same and the significance similar. May we not say that the 
nature powers were all symbolized in these figures. 

Let us now draw the comparison between these works and 
those found in the Southern States. The Mound-builders of the 
South were evidently sun worshipers, but they embodied their 
system in an entirely different series of woiks, the pyramids being 
the chief structure of that region. There are contrasts and resem- 
blances — contrasts in the works, resemblances in the relics. We 
have opportunity of studying this contrast in this locality. The 
pyramid builders reached as far north as the Ohio River and 
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Vinccnnes on the Wabash, and we find that while they were sun 
worshipers, there was another class of sun worshipers alongside 
of them, which adopted the circle as their symbol, and built their 
structures in this form. Here we call attention to the large group 
of mounds which surrounds the city of Vincennes. Dr. Pattern 
says of these: "The beautiful valley in which Vincennes now 
stands was doubtless the site of a great city occupied by the 
Mound-builders. There is a line of elevation surrounding this 
valley on the north, 
south and east, and 
from the great num- 
ber of mounds in 
the locality, and the 
large size of some 
of them, and the 
relics found we may 
suppose that the 
region was densely 
populated by an an- 
cient people whose 
history is veiled in 
obscurity." He 
speaks of the prob- 
ability of some of 
the large mounds 
having been used 
for sacrificial or cre- 
mation purposes. 
The mounds are 
called mounds of 
habitation, lookout 
mounds, temple 
mounds and terrace 
mounds. The pyr- 
amid mound, one 
mile to the south 
of Vincennes, is 
surrounded by a 
cluster of small 
mounds, is 350x150 feet at the base, and 47 feet high. The 
sugar-loaf mound, just east of the city, is 216x180 feet, and 70 
feet high. The mound one mile northeast of Vincennes has a 
diameter of 366x282 feet, and rises to an elevation of 67 feet 
above the plain. The top is level, with an area of 10x50 feet. 
A winding roadway from the east furnished the votaries an easy 
access to the summit. 

We may suppose that Vincennes marks the eastern extremity 
of this confederacy, of which the great Cahokia mound was the 
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center, while the works on the White River marked the western 
extremity ol the Ohio district, the two classes being brought 
into close proximity. We may notice the contrast between them. 
It may be that the Mound-builders of the Wabash River and of 
the Miami River migrated south at the incursion of the savage 
Indians and became the pyramid-builders of the Gulf States, one 
class erecting the pyramids on the Mississippi and the other those 
on the Atlantic coast. In that case, we shall be studying the 
relics of the same people when we take up ihc shell gorgets and 
the tablets of the South. 

Passing out from this region on the Wabash River, where there 
are so many pyramids, we come to the region where the circles 
are so numerous. We first find some of these on the White 
River, some of which have already been described. They be- 
come more numerous as we reach the Big Miami, the works at 
Alexandersville and at Worihington (see Figs. 16 and 17) being 
notable specimens. The works at Worthington are very inter- 
esting. There is here a square enclosure whose diameters are 
630x550 feet. It is orientated. At one corner of this is the 
small circle, 120 feet in diameter, whose gateway is in line with 
that of the square. On the wall is the truncated cone, 20 feet in 
height and 190 feet in diameter. Opposite the circle, on the 
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circle has a ditch inside, and seems to combine the circle, the 
square and triangle 
in one. The author 
discovered at one 
time a group simi- 
lar to this, at Fred- 
ericksburg, twenty 
miles north of New- 
ark. Here were the 
triangle, the square 
and the circle ail 
combined in one. 
Near by was an- 
other enclosure, 
which was even 
more strikingin its 
shape. It was sit- 




al Wartltingloa, Ohio. 



uated on the bank of a beautiful stream and was in the midst of 
a fine forest of maples. The wall was in the shape of an ellipse 
with escalloped sides and ends, the curves being very grace- 
ful. Within the walls was the ditch, which had varying widths. 
The platform within the ditch was rectangular. From the center 
of the platform a symmetrical oval mound rose to the height of 
fifteen feet. This was leveled at the top, but its base just fitted 
the platform, the ends and sides extending to the ditch. No one 
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who had seen this group could deny the taste and skill of the 
Mound-builders, or doubt that some of their works were erected 
for ornament and for the embodiment of a religious symbolism. 
We come next to the works on the Little Miami. These have 
recently been explored under the auspices of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. Prof. Putnam says : *' In this region are some of the 
most extensive ancient works of Ohio, such as Fort Ancient, 
with its walls of earth from twelve to twenty feet high, enclosing 
over a hundred acres; Fort Hill, with its surrounding walls of 
stone, enclosing about forty acres; the great serpent effigy, more 
than a thousand leet in length, the interesting works at High 
Bank, at Cedar Bank and at Hopeton, with their squares and 
circles, besides hundreds of mounds measuring from a foot or 
two in height to others forty or fifty feet in height. Here we have 
found elaborately constructed works of a religious character. 
Here, too, as offerings during some religious ceremony, we have 
lound the most remarkable objects that have yet been taken 
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from ancient works in the United States — small carved terra 
cotta figures, representing men and women ; ornaments made c 

native gold, silver, copper and meteoric iron; dishes elabotately 
carved in stone; ornaments made of stone, shell, mica, and the 
teeth and bones of animals; thousands ot pearls perforated for 
ornaments; knives of obsidian; all showing that the intercourse 
of the people of that time extended from Che copper and silver 
region of Lake Superior on the north to the home of the marine 
shells in the Gulf of Mexico on the south; to the mica mines 
of North Carolina on the east and the obsidian deposits of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west." 

The beautiful location of this group of earth-works indicates 
that in this locality there must have been a great population, the 
relics containing evidence of the wealth of the builders, as well as 
the religious character of the works themselves. Near this 
group of works the explorers found in the burying place of the 
sun worshipers a number of graves containing skeletons attended 

'We would here arknowlrrtge MR obllsiillon I 
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by a large sea shell made into a drinking cup and a number of 
shell beads, and enclosed in the bones of each hand a spool- 
shaped ornament made of copper, a copper pin. a wooden bead 
covered with thin copper, several long, sharp-edged, flint knives 
of the same shape and character as obsidian flakes from Mexico, 
Of the ear ornaments, Prof Putnam says: "I have never found 
■ them in any of the several thousand stone graves of the Cum- 
berland Valley which I have explored, nor have we found traces 
of them among the hundreds of graves associated with the sin- 
gular ash-pits in the cemeteries which we have explored in the 
Little Miami Valley, nor with the skeletons buried in the stone 
mounds of Ohio. They seem to 
be particularly associated with 
a people with whom cremation 
of the dead, while a rite, was not 
general, and who built the great a 
earth-works of the Ohio Valley. I 
I can further say that in all re- \ 
cent Indian graves I have opened 
this peculiar kind of ornament 
has not been found; we have 
certainly found them in such con- 
ditions in Ohio that they must 
have been buried with their own- 
ers long before the times of Co- 
lumbus." One peculiarity of the 
altars is that they seem to have 
been emptied and used over and 
over again, but the bones and ( 
ashes were removed and buried 
by themselves. In reference to 
the locality Prof. Putnam says: 
"The more we examine these works the more interesting and 
instructive they become; we have already spread before us the 
outlines of a grand picture of the singular ceremonies connected 
with the religion and mortuary customs of a strange people." 

Spool ornaments have since been found among the stone graves 
and described by Gen. Thruston. Fig. 18. The cross was found 
in the Big Harpeth works in Tennessee. One of the spools — 
No. 2 — was found in a large mound, embedded in ashes, south 
of Nashville. This had a thread of vegetable fibre about the 
central shaft. The other — No. 3 — was found in a mound with 
the Savaunah works. The little copper awl, with horn handle, 
was found on Rhea's Island, Tennessee. Gen, Thruston says in 
reference to these spools that their similarity to those of Ohio 
illustrates the intercourse which prevailed during prehistoric 
times. We call attention to the idol pipes; the one represented 
in the cut (Fig. 19) was taken from the great Etowah mound_in 
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Georgia, ploughed up near the base of the pentagonal pyramid. 
It may have been used by one of the ancient caciques in blowing 
or puffing tobacco smoke to the sun at his rising, as was their 
habit. It shows the prevalence of sun worship during prehistoric 
times. The Mound-builders of this section had many idol or 
image pipes. Some of these pipes represented females holding 
pottery vessels, others males holding pipes ; the sex being dis- 
cernible in the faces and by the utensils used; the faces always 
directed towards the sun. 

What is peculiar about the works in Ohio is that the very 
mounds where so many relics were discovered and where offer- 
ings had evidently been made were in circular enclosures which 
resembled those found elsewhere The dimensions of the enclos- 
ures are as follows: That upon the hill was a perfect circle, 550 
feet in diameter; contained a large mound, in which was a stone 
wall, four feet high, surrounding an altar of burned clay, from 
which objects of shell, stone, copper were taken. A graded way 
from the top of the hill to the level land below connects the cir- 
cle above with an oval enclosure, v» hose greatest diameter is 1500 
feet. Near this oval is an earth circle, 300 feet in diameter, and 
in the circle a small mound. At the foot of the graded way is 
another small ci r cle, enclosing a burial mound and a group of 
altar mounds, around each of which is a circular wall. Here, 
then, we have the same symbol as at Portsmouth — a conical 
mound inside of a circular enclosure, and what is more the 
mound has proved, after excavation, to contain an altar and 
relics upon the altar, thus confirming the thought that this was 
a symbol of the sun. 

The works at Cedar Banks suggest the same combination. 
This work is situated upon a table-land. It consists of a square 
enclosure, 1400 feet wide, 1050 feet in length, with two gateways 
60 feet wide, and an elevated platform 250 feet long, 150 feet 
broad and 4 feet high, which is ascended from the ends by graded 
ways 30 feet broad, and in all respects resemble the truncated 
pyramids at Marietta. About 300 feet distant from the enclos- 
ure are the singular parallel walls, connected at the ends, 870 teet 
long and 70 feet apart. About one third of a mile south is a 
truncated pyramid, 120 feet square at the base, 9 feet in height, 
and a small circle, 250 feet in diameter, with an entrance from 
the south 30 feet wide. The sides of the pyramids correspond 
to the cardinal points. The circle has a ditch interior to the 
embankment. It has also a semi-circular embankment interior 
to the ditch, opposite the entrance. The group is so disposed as 
to command a fine view of the river terraces below it. The head 
land seems to have been artificially smoothed and rounded. See 
Plate III. 

It is difficult to determine the design of these works. The 
most plausible theory is that the truncated pyramid within the 
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square enclosure was the site of a temple or depository for the 

dead ; that the small circle and small pyramid were covered with 
religious houses resembling rotundas; that the parallel lines 

■were devoted to the trial of prisoners or captives, and that the 

"whole group was used for religious purposes. 

We pass from this region to Circleville (see Fig. 20), at the 

head of the Scioto River, Here was formerly a group of mounds 
which were the first ever explored. The exploration called at- 
tention to the ancient works of the State. Here were a large 
circle and square. Within the circle the conical mound, sur- 
rounding the mound a crescent-shaped fire-bed or pavement, 
composed of pebbles extending six rods from the base of the 




mound. Over the pavement was a raised way, which led from 
the area ot the enclosure to the summit of the mound, the in- 
clined passage or bridge making the ascent easy. The crescent 
pavement attracted attention and was a very interesting feature 
of the work. It may be that fire was kept burning in this pave- 
ment and that the mound itself was used for human sacrifices. 
Mr. Atwater says that in this mound were found two human 
skeletons lying on the original surface of the earth. 

Whether there was fire kept burning in the crescent pavement, 
over which the graded way passed, which led to the summit, is 
uncertain; but the evidence is that, in the mound, fire had been 
used, and that is probable. Mr. Atwater says that in this mound 
were found two human skeletons lying on the original surface of 
the earth, with charcoal and wood ashes, several bricks, well 
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burned, a quantity of spear heads, a knife of elk's horn, a large 
mirror, made of miqa, three feet in length, one and one half feet 
in breadth, one half inch in thickness. The skeleton had been 
burned in a hot fire, which had almost consumed the bones. 
The tumulus outside of the circle contained many skeletons that 
were laid horizontally with their heads toward the center, feet 
out. Beside the skeletons were some stone axes, knives and 
perforated tablets. The fosse near the mound, which contained 
skeletons, was semicircular in shape. 

Here, then, we have the symbolism of the fire cult, of the 
moon cult, and the solar cult, and we imagine the ceremonies 
observed were symbolic. It was the custom of the East to make 
the victims pass through the fire. It is possible that the same 
was practiced here, and that human sacrifice was offered on this 
mound. The crescent pavement is to be noticed, for there were 
others resembling it. Mr. S. H. Brinkley speaks of a pavement 
surrounding a large mound, near the Big Twin Ford. This 
pavement was to the east of the mound and was crescent 
shaped; it was ninety feet in width, and exterded under the foot 
of the mound. To the west of the mound, on the edge of the 
bluff, and below the bluff, was an immense heap of ashes, ten 
feet deep. The mound was elliptical in form and was perched 
upon the brow of the bluff in a sightly place, Mr. Binkley 
thinks the ashes were the result of cremated remains; and he is 
a very careful observer. From the quantity of ashes, we judge 
that the fire must have been long continued. Here, then, we 
have again a crescent shaped pavement associated with fire and 
ashes. The significance of these different works will be under- 
stood if we compare the rites and the ceremonies of the sun 
worshippers of this district with those which prevailed in Syria 
and Phoenicia, in Old Testament times. The pavement of the 
crescent suggests the idea that the victims passed through the 
fire. The ashes within the mound suggest human sacrifices. The 
position of the bodies indicates that they were sacrifices to the 
sun. The height of the works suggest the thought that there 
temples upon them which were devoted to the sun. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By T. J. McLean 

It is generally conceded that the greatest achievement re- 
corded in the annals ot history was the discovery of America 
by Columbus. It has been fraught with incalculable benefits to 
the human race. To the genius ot Columbus must be ascribed 
all the honor and glory. 

It is unnecessary in this place to narrate the great difficulties 
which Columbus was forced to surmount in order to accomplish 
his purpose. These have been so olten set forth that all students 
of American history have become familiar with them. The 
world has deservedly accorded unbounded praise to the Genoese 
mariner, having called him the greatest of discoverers, and 
inscribed his name among the most illustrious of men. 

Men being more or less inclined to theorize, and to a certain 
extent governed by race prejudice and religious rancor, it 
would not be surprising that there should be those who would 
attempt to pluck ihe laurel from ihe great explorer's brow. It 
is a shame that calumny and strong epithets should be resorted 
to in the discussion of a purely historical question. Upon the 
face of it there is a countenance of weakness in the cause of 
those who resort to such methods. 

Mere theories will arise and their associates will demand 
attention, however much facts may be distorted in order to 
substantiate their views. The weaker the cause the louder the 
contention. 

There is quite an extensive literature relating to the so-called 
pre-Columbian discovery ot America, and claims have been 
put forth in behalt of various persons more or less mythical. It 
would be a work ot supererogation to enter into a discussion of 
all the views that have been proclaimed and the reasons there- 
lor. When sifted none of them will bear a critical analysis, 
although documentary evidence is assumed to support ten or 
more of these hypotheses. 

The one that takes rank in priority is that of Hoci-Shin, a 
Buddhist monk, who, in the year 499 A. D., returned trom an 
extensive journey to the east and reported that he had visited a 
country lying about 6,600 miles to the east of Japan, and an 
equal distance to the east of China. He called the country 
Tusango on account of many trees growing there that went by 
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that name. It has been assumed that this coutry was Mexico 
and California. The Irish discovery appears to have been two 
fold. First, St. Patrick sent missionaries to the "Isles of 
America", which would place the date prior to 460 A. D., thus 
ante-dating the purported Chinese discover}- ; and, second, at a 
time little previous to the Norse discovery or toward the close 
of the tenth century. 

Next in chronological order is the advent of the Norsemen in 
America, about 1000 A. D. 

Some time previous to 1147 there set sail from Lisbon eight 
Arabian brothers called Maghrourins, who swore they would 
not return till they had penetrated to the farthest bounds of the 
Dark Sea. They came to an island inhabited by a people of 
lofty stature and a red skin. 

Another story affirms that about the year 1169, Madoc, a son 
of Owen Gwywedd, prince of North Wales, left his country on 
account of disturbances, and determined to search out some 
unknown land and dwell there. With a few ships he embarked 
with his followers ana for many months they sailed westward until 
they came to a large and fertile country, when they disembarked 
and permanently settled. After a time Madoc returned to 
Wales, where he fitted out ten ships and prevailed on a large 
number of his countrymen to return with him. Both Mexico 
and the Californias have been assigned as the place of this 
Welsh settlement. 

The marvelous tales of the Venetian brothers, Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno, date back to the year 1380. They established a 
monastery and church in Greenland. After the death of Nicolo 
the other remained for fourteen years in the service of the 
chieftan, Earl Tichmni. Antonio heard of a land, a thousand 
miles distant, populous and civilized, ruled by a king, and having 
Latin books in the library. Farther to the southwest was a 
more civilized region and temperate climate. Antonio set out 
in search of this land, but the voyage proved unsuccessful. 

An obscure writer of the date of 1717 put forth the claim 
that, about the year 1464, John Vaz Casta Cortereal, a gentleman 
of the royal household of Portugal, explored the northern seas 
by order of Alphonso V, and discovered Terra de Baccalhaos 
or Jand of codfish, afterwards called New Foundland. 

The discovery by the Poles is placed in the year 1476 ; that 
by Martin Behaim in 1483 ; and that by Cousin of Dieppe 
in 1488. 

These alleged discoveries have not been without their advo- 
cates. Any other purported discovery will gather to itself 
zealous defenders, however short may be the thread upon which 
the evidence depends. If it once gains a foothold, the most 
cogent of reasons and the most forcible of facts will fail to 
dislodge it. Even intelligent minds will be drawn into the 
maelstrom of error. 
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Closely related to the purported pre-Columbian discoveries 
are certain accounts of early travelers, who found the native 
Indian language to be Welsh and Highland Scolch. The 
evidence of this rests upon a more plausible basis than the 
former ; and yet it would be difficult to find an anthropologist 
who accepted the story of Morgan Jones or the pleasant lale ol 
Lord Monboddo. As no one has recently championed the 
latter, it will be only necessary now to turn the attention to the 
former. 

Of all the theories propounded, the advocales of the Norse 
discovery have been the most pertinacious. They have been 
instant in season and out of season. Among those who have 
shoved themselves to the front, Mrs. M. A. Shipley, Professor 
R. B. Anderson and B. F. DeCosta may be considered to be 
the most conspicuous. Of these, the first is the most reckless 
in regard to statements, and the last named is the iairest and 
most judicious ; whilst al! of them are easily detected in trying 
to make out a case. Even questions not directly concerned in 
the presentation of the case have been dragged into the contro- 
versy. Christianity and the Christian Church have come in 
for a tirade of abuse. 

"The Christian nature is undoubtedly the same alt over the 
world : hypocritical, canting, secretive, avaricious, deeply 
designing and Machiavellian ; each leader makes a tool and a 
dupe of his followers ; congregations do their priests' or their 
ministers' bidding, and the whole society is permeated with 
their spirit and purpose." 1 "The North failed and sank into a 
decline through accepting Christianity." 1 "The Church has 
destroyed selt-respect."' "To tear down Christianity, under 

firesent conditions, is in no wise iconoclasm ; neither will it 
eave a moral vacuum ; the necessity is not even upon us ol 
building up something else in its stead, for a structure has stood 
lor ages, testified to by reliable history, which the Church and 
Christianity have obscured and hidden from the gaze."* 

Not satisfied with this unprovoked invective against Chris- 
tianity, we are also treated to an assault on Columbus, who is 
accused of being a thief, "ambitious and unscrupulous," "bigoted 
Roman," "Italian adventurer," " needy adventurer," etc. These 
epithets, which appear to be so savory to the author of 
Jcdandic Discoveries, appear to have been inspired by Professor 
Anderson, who, quoting with approval from Goodrich, declares 
Columbus to have been "a fraud, mean, selfish, perfidious and 
cruel." 1 

Without a blush or qualification it is declared that Columbus 
"stole his information ' concerning the Western Continent from 
the Norsemen ;' that he made a "secret " visit to Iceland ;* that 

1 Hblptor'a Icelandic DlBcnverlen. p. 171. Z Ibid. p. 18.1. a Ibid. 1B8. 1 tbld. 192 
.'. ton i'-i. RU DWaovered bj i ■luinbug. p. 7. 
a Icelandic Discoveries, p. 8. 7 Ibid. p. 11. 
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his discovery was "bogus"; 1 that the Norse "were the first 
Europeans who landed on American shores was pregnant with 
good to us ; this made 'the name America the synonym of 
wealth, of adventure, of freedom', and not the false tidings borne 
by Columbus to Spain of a discovery of which he would have 
been incapable but for stolen information;"* "Columbus, the 
bigoted Roman Catholic adventurer, who fed his ambition and 
greed on the narratives ot the Norse voyages to America, read 
secretly in Iceland, strove to give the New World the opposite 
tendency, — the downward tendency"; 1 Columbus, hearing of 
the Western World, " went to Iceland in order to pursue the 
investigations to which all this had given him a clue. After his 
visit to Iceland, he made out to find America, as anv one else 
could have found it after obtaining definite directions ; f ' 4 he was 
guilty of "religious felony", and purloined the knowledge of a 
discovery of transcendent value made by men of a pagan race 
who were recently and very reluctantly converted to Christian- 
ity, for the purpose ot securing princely honors and emoluments 
for himself, the greatest conceivable aggrandizement for the 
Church. Such an opportunity for universal dominion as could 
never, in the nature of things, occur again in the life of the 
world ; and last and most important of all, for the purpose of 
making the New World, through its entire submission to the 
Holy See, the means of crushing out all tendencies to rebellion 
against the church that might possibly manifest themselves 
again in Europe."* 

These severe and uncharitable views would prepare the 
reader for an estimate of the character of the Norse as given by 
the same pen, for it may be anticipated that one extreme follows 
another. If the character be exalted, then the literature created 
by that people must also be transcendent. "There was no 
stint of historical records in Iceland ; its literature was as rich 
and varied as it was copious. The Latin lore (?) of the monks 
could in no sense be compared with it ;" 6 " free to think and to 
act, to follow their impulses, the dearest aim of the Norsemen 
was to cultivate character, to attain that degree of excellence 
which would make their life a joy to them ; their heaven was 
only valuable to them as following upon a valuable life here on 
earth, and they were never disposed to resign this life for the 
sake of a future one ; if they sought death, or met it bravely, it 
was for other reasons, not savoring of sickly renunciation. This 
aim of theirs to be great developed a heroic age ; the warriors 
and the bards emulated each other ;" 7 the literature of Iceland 
was vast and " preserved in the retentive memories of its Scalds 
and saga men, the annals of what was in many respects an ideal 
civilization, describing the life of a race mentallv and physically 
sound, whose thoughts, words and acts were strong and 

1 Icelandic Discoveries, p. 13. 2 Ibid. p. 22. 3 Ibid p. 34. 4 Ibid. 68. 5 Ibid. 105 
6 Ibid. 43. 7 Ibid. p. 123. 
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vigorous." "To the supreme good fortune of future generations 
this was oreserved where the Christian desecrators could not 
enter, it was safely guarded behind spiritual bolts and bars, in 
the faithlul and reverent minds of the people, and long after, 
not much before the seventeenth century, when the nations of 
Euiope, after the first decisive revolt, represented in the 
Reformation, had begun to recover from the asphyxia into 
which the unnatural and preposterous doctrines the Christian 
religion had thrown them, Icelandic history was made known 
to them, the revelation of a system of ethics, of a moral code, of 
political and social regulations and customs so unlike those 
which Christian Europe had adopted and lived after that it 
could not at first produce anything but astonishment and very 
partial understanding ;' " the value of this literature, this history 
of the North, which from all accounts seems to be the only 
reliable history we have, is that it describes, with that graphic 
force, yielded by truth alone, a state o( society founded on 
natural principles ;"* "the actual life in Iceland, the intellectual 
stature of its people, reveal to us undreamed-of possibilities. In 
casting off the incubus ot the Church we do not enter unguard- 
edly into vague and problematical conditions, but we resume 
conditions once lound all-sufficient for human welfare, we will 
again lead the life of rational beings, and defamed reason will 
be our sure guide ; ,,J1 "the evils that ihe American people are 
vainly trying to retorm, disabled as they are by the paralyzing 
conviction that all human effort is well-nigh unavailing, are not 
manifestly derived from Norse ethics. These, on the contrary, 
have been the source of infinite good." 4 

The quotations thus given are not to be passed over slight- 
ingly, as the ravings of a disordered mind, lor they have not 
only been inspired by less irrational writers, but have been 
deemed important enough to be published both in England 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.) and America (John B. 
Aldeo.) 

B. F. DeCosta writes: "We fable in a great measure when 
we speak ol our Saxon inheritance; it is rather from the North- 
men that we have derived our vital energy, our freedom of 
thought, and, in a measure we do not yet suspect, our strength 
of speech." 1 Again, the same writer is moved to say: "The 
feature ol the Icelandic sagas relating to America is plain. Their 
simple, unaffected statements, all uncolored either by personal 
vanity or national ambition, will more and more win the confi- 
dence of historians, who find in their statements, committed to 
writing, as all the testimony proves, in pre-Columbian limes, 
convincing and unanswerable proof of the fact that Leif Ericson 
and other adventurers found America and visited New England 



i, p. llS. 2 Ibid. 168. 3 Ibid. IS: 
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during the times and under the circumstances described." 1 
"Those who imagine that these manuscripts, while of pre- 
Columbian origin, have been tampered with and interpolated 
show that thev have not the faintest conception of the state o* 
the question." * f 

Prof. Anderson declares "it was the settlement of Iceland by 
the Norsemen, and the constant voyages between this island and 
Norway, that led to the discovery, first of Greenland and then 
of America; and it is due to the high intellectual standing and 
fine historical taste of the Icelanders that records of these voy- 
ages were kept, first to instruct Columbus how to find America 
and afterwards to solve for us the mysteries concerning the dis- 
covery of this continent " 8 

Passing over these statements, for the present, our attention 
is called to the confidence expressed in the universal belief in the 
Norse discovery. Without limitations or qualifications one 
writer boldly declares : "At the present time, historians agree 
with great unanimity that the continent of America was visited 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries by Icelanders resident 
in Greenland ;" 4 but elsewhere the same advocate speaks about 
" vindicating the Norsemen . . . who not 

only gave us the first knowledge possessed of the American 
continent, but to whom we are indebted for much beside that 
we esteem valuable." 5 

Another author, whose writings are not less numerous, calls 
loudly and vehemently to have the truths established, because 
"it is necessary for the truth, as to the discovery of America, to 
be established immediately;" that the first duty is obivously to 
confirm the fact of the Norse discovery", the history of which 
has been "so miraculously preserved in Iceland", and further- 
more " the single statement that the discovery of America by 
the Norsemen has never been conceded by the world to be a 
fact." 6 

If we proceed upon the assumption that the Norsemen dis- 
covered America, that Vinland was in America, the sagas are 
" reliable history", then it must be conceded there must be an 
agreement among those accepting this reliability, as to the 
location of Vinland or any other specified place. Not necessarily 
the exact spot should be singled out, but the opinions should 
conform to the relative position. But most unfortunately there 
is a wide divergence of opinion among historians. 

Torfaeus, who awakened interest in the subject in 1705, was 
content to place the scene in America, without even attempting 
to name the localities. In 1755, Paul Henri Mallet, in his 



1 Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, p. 59. 2 Ibid, p. 40. 

3 America Not Discovered by Columbus, p. 55. 

4 DeCosta, in the Popular Science Monthly, Nov. 1880, p. 35. 

5 Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, Second Edition, p. 7. 

6 Icelandic Discoveries, pp, 14, 194, 195. 
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"Histoire de Dannemarc", locates the scene in Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Robertson, in 1778, in his "History of America", 
although with misgivings thinks "that the situation ot New- 
foundland corresponds best with that of the country discovered 
by the Norwegians." M. C. Sprengel (1782), in his "Geschichte 
der Entdeck Ungen", thinks they went as lar south as Caro- 
lina. In 1793, Munoz, in his " Historia del Nuevo Mundo", 
puts Vinland in Greenland. Barrow, in his "Voyages to the 
Arctic Regions" (tStS), places Vinland in Labrador or New- 
foundland. Hugh Murray, in "His Discoveries and Travels in 
North America", (1829), doubts the assigning of Vinland to 
America. Henry Wheaton (1S31), in his " Historv of the 
Northmen", thought Vinland should be looked for in New En- 
gland. Bancroft, the most eminent of American historians, in 
the original third edition (1840), of his history, says "Scandina- 
vians may have reached the shores of Labrador;*the soil ol the 
United States has not one vestige of their presence." Wilson 
(1862), in his "Prehistoric Man," declares that Markland,"which, 
so far as the name or description can guide us, might be any- 
where on the American coast," and that Nantucket is referred 
to is assumed, because they spoke ot the dew upon the grass, 
because it tasted sweet. Foster, in his "Prehistoric Races of 
the United States" (1873), abruptly dismisses the subject, speak- 
ing of it as conjecture and no memorials having been left behind. 
Nadaillac (1882) speaks ol the Norse discovery as "legends in 
which a little truth is mingled with much fiction." Weise, in 
his "Discoveries ol America," (1884), believes the sea-rovers 
did not even pass Davis' Straits. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society (1887), through its committee, reports: "There is the 
same sort of reason for believing in the existence ol Leif Ericson 
that there is for believing in the existence of Agamemnon — 
they are both traditions accepted by later writers; but there is 
no more reason for regarding as true the details related about 
his discoveries than there is for accepting as historic truth the 
narratives contained in the Homeric poems. It is antecedently 
probable that the Northmen discovered America in the early 
part ol the eleventh century; and this discovery is confirmed 
by the same sort of historical tradition, not strong enough to be 
called evidence, upon which our beliel in many ot the accepted 
facts of history rests." It is certainly evident that Winsor, in 
liis "Narrative and Critical History of America," does not de- 
pend upon the Norse discovery. 

Following the account of the sagas, as given by the astute 
editors, it is discovered that the first land made by the Norse 
was Helluland, or Newfoundland. Farther to the south, they 
came upon a thickly-wooded country, which they termed Mark- 
land, or Nova Scotia, After a voyage to the south of several 
days, Cape Cod was reached. Vinland comprehends Martha's 
Vineyard and surrounding country. In arriving at these loca- 
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tions, in order that they might be corroborated, it is not neces- 
sary to point out the many "supposes" and adroit changes called 
forth by the text, in order to force it to say just what might be 
desired. Neither is it found advisable that the "simple and un- 
affected sagas," the "only reliable history" we have, should be 
allowed to speak for themselves, because a skilled interpreter can 
carefully interpolate and explain, whenever such may be deemed 
necessary, which is quite frequent. Nor has it been thought 
best to give a succinct account of the sagas by the advocates 
of the pre-Columbian theory, and a correct analysis of their 
contents, for undoubtedly such an exposure would not add to 
the lustre which it has been attempted to cast over them. De- 
spoiled of careful editing, the many supposes eliminated, the 
facts and contents made known, the record would present itself 
in an unenviable light. 

It is not the advocating of a theory, the foisting of an idea, 
the building up of a clever hypothesis, that is to be desired. If 
the sagas give a simple, clear, convincing narrative of a voyage 
or voyages to the western world, and if those sagas have been 
written by men desiring to speak only the truth although, there 
might be a slight tendency to romancing, and the descriptions 
of places are accurate enough to be traced cut, and if written 
before the discovery by Columbus, there can be but one result. 
It must then be admitted that the sea-rovers saw the New World. 
If so, what then? 

This being true, there is no need to abuse Columbus and hold 
him up to the scorn of mankind. It will be unnecessary to 
traduce Christianity and hold up the ancient Norse as patterns 
of excellence, and as having enjoyed an ideal civilization. The 
distinguished authors who have expressed doubt and disbelief 
will be hoisted on their own petard. 

It is not a subject for strong adjectives or loud declamation. 
The sagas should receive the same treatment as any other piece 
of writing that has been brought to light after having remained 
covered for ages. The facts they present should be accepted; 
the theories for what they are worth; the romancing r jected; 
the marvellous sifted, and the whole analysed. 

It must not be assumed that it is here purposed to make an 
investigation into every line pointed out in these literary remains, 
for now we are interested only in their purported relation to 
the discovery of America. Nor is it to be presumed that a 
happy conclusion will be reached, for the confusion, as exhibited 
by the past, must be expected to be continued in the future. 
That same tendency to theorize, already referred to, and desire 
to be at variance with rugged facts, will still be the great com- 
panion of some — erratic, tempestuous, baneful. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By James Deans. 



I.— ANCIENT PLACES OF SEPULCHRE, CAIRNS, Etc. 

In these days of antiquarian research, there is hardly a week 
passes in which the newspapers and magazines do not furnish 
their readers with accounts of discoveries in shell-mounds, earth- 
works, ruined temples and cities, and many other things in 
almost every pirt of the world — remnants of by-gone ages 
which have come down to our day, and among which men are 
searching for records of the long-forgotten past. While the 
attention of the world is turned to these wonderful works left 
behind by the Mound-builders in the United States and Canada, 
to the wonderful ruined cities of South America, and to many 
strange things in other parts of the world, few or none may 
have time to turn from these well-trodden paths in order to ask 
what we have in that line in this far-distant isle of the ocean — 
Vancouver Island. To all such, if any there he, I would answer 
yes; and with permission I would, through the columns of your 
valuable journal, try to give a description of all we have so far 
as I am able, giving what 1 have found after many years of care- 
ful observation and research on my part, whether aided by 
others or alone. I shall also quote what I have heard on the 
subject among the aborigines. 

Commencing, I shall take up the cairns and other places of 
sepulchre Before I enter into a detailed account ol my ex- 
perience while examining these silent records of the past, 1 shall 
quote a lew lines from an essay on Vancouver Island, written in 
1862, by Charles Forbes, M. D., of the royal navy, because in 
a few words he gives all that was known of these cairns up to 
that date. Alter pointing out the remarkable resemblances be- 
tween these cairns and the ancient British cairns on Dartmoor, 
Devonshire, England, he says, speaking of our cairns: "These 
circles of stones point to a period in ethnological history which 
has no longer a place in the memory of man." And further he 
says of them: Scattered in irregular groups of from three or 
four to fifty or more these stone circles are found, crowning the 
rounded promonitories, over all the southeastern end of Vancou- 
ver Island. Their dimensions vary in diameter from three to 
thirteen feet; of some only a simple ring of stones marking the 
outline now remains. In other instances, the circle is not only 
complete tn outline, but is filled in, built up as it were, to a height 
of from three to four feet with masses of rock and loose stones. 
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• 
collected from among the erratic boulders which cover the sur- 
face of the country and from the gravel ot the boulder drift, 
which fills up many of the hollows. These structures are ot 
considerable antiquity, and whatever they may have been in- 
tended for, they have long been disused, and through the center 
of many the pine, the oak and the arbutus have shot up and 
attained considerable dimensions — a full growth. ' The Indians, 
when questioned, can give no further account of the matter than 
that "they belonged to the old people;" and an examination, by 
taking some of the largest circles to pieces and digging beneath, 
throws no light on the subject. The only explanation to be 
found is in the hypothesis that these were the dwellings of former 
tribes, who have either entirely disappeared or whose descend- 
ants have changed their mode of living, and this supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that a certain tribe on the Frazer River 
did until very recently live in circular, bee-hive shaped houses, 
built of loose stones, having an apertu r e in the arched roof for 
entrance and exit, and that in some localities in Upper California 
the same remains are found, and the same origin assigned to 
them; and this idea was strengthened by the fact that any one 
who opened any of them found nothing but a few ashes at the 
bottom. I did not find even this much when, in the spring of 
1858, along with three young men, I opened a few. Besides 
the above mentioned ideas as to their use, I may mention one 
which I consider rather foolish. It was that our aborigines, in 
order to catch wild fowl, built these piles around poles on which 
were suspended a sort of net or rope work. Believing them to 
be burial places, from their resemblances to the cairns of my 
native Scotland, I intended to open a few whenever I had the 
opportunity, which came about in the following manner, thirteen 
years afterward. 

In 1871, being on the Canadian Geological Survey, the leader 
of our party, the late Mr. James Richardson, to whom I was as- 
sistant, instructed me to take two men of the party and open 
enough of them to satisfy us as to how they were built and for 
what purpose. Having made arrangements the previous day, 
we next morning made an early start from Victoria armed with 
picks and shovels. After looking around for a suitable one we 
at length decided to open one, the largest of a group, placed on 
the brink ot a terrace, sixty feet above another one of about five 
hundred yards in width, bounded by a bluff fifty feet in height. 
This bluff is the sea bank of the present day, while the first 
mentioned was its bank in by-gone ages. Thus the cairn we 
opened was, when built, sixty feet above high water, but to-day 
is one hundred and ten feet above it. 

Profiting by past experience, I decided to be very careful 
while opening it. First, by measurement, it was found to be 
twenty-four yards in circumference and eight in diameter. While 
opening it our plan was to dig a trench four feet wide right 
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through its center, careful always to keep on solid, unbroken 
ground, and also, as we proceeded, to observe its mode of con- 
struction. Alter a day's hard labor we were rewarded by find- 
ing right in the center, at the bottom of a circular hole, beneath 
a pile of large stones, the greater part of the skeleton ol a 
human being. Around it were wood ashes, chiefly of oak and 
pine. The body had been cremated and the parts remaining 
unburned had been placed on the bottom of the hole, or, as I 
shall henceforward call it, the receptacle, in the following order: 
First, the skull had been placed face downward, due south. 
The bones of the legs and arms had been placed in line from 
the skull northward, while whatever hones were found unburn! 
were placed on top of them. When done, all the ashes had 
been gathered into the receptacle. 

Escepting these bones, nothing whatever was found. Over 
these remains six inches of fine sand had been thrown. Above 
all, three large stones had been rolled, filling the receptacle 
completely. So much was it filled that they had to be moved 
before we could get at the remains. With regard to the skull, 
we could make nothing of it, because it crumbled to dust while 
we were cleaning it. Even there was no exception with the 
teeth ; they, too, crumbled away fast as we picked them up. 

Now for the cairn itself, and to it particularly I call your at- 
tention, because it was a fair sample of all the others. In the 
first place, the builders appear to have marked out a circle, 
varying in size according to the cairn about to be built ; next 
they seem to have cleared off all the soil within its bounds, 
which appears to have been saved in order to put it in the re- 
ceptacle over the remains. The receptacle we always found in 
the center of the circle, and always shaped like a large basin. 
In size they vary according to the dimensions of the cairn. In 
this one the receptacle was six feet wide, and twentv tnrhes 
deep. Over it the pyre, or pile of wood had been built. This 
pyre, which appears to have been square, was big enough to 
enclose the receptacle, in order that while the body was burn- 
ing the ashes might drop into it. The inside of the pile had 
evidently been filled with dry wood in order to help the kindling 
as well as the burning. The body, with the knees drawn up 
under the chin and tied, in some instances (il not in all) had been 
placed in a cedar wood box, where it had been laid on and cov- 
ered as well with cedar bark fiber. Above all a quantity of 
sprigs of bog myrtle had either been placed in the coffin or cast 
on the funeral pyre, while it was burning, by people dancing in 
a circle around il; or probably these sprigs were used both 
ways. In some instances, at least, the box with the body had 
been placed on the pyre. In other instances I am justified in 
believing that the body before being placed on it had only been 
wrapped in mats. By digging up the bottom of the receptacle 
we found that in most cairns it had the pink tinge of fire, prov- 
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ing, I think, that not only had all the ashes been gathered nto 
the receptacle and left to burn out, but fresh fuel appears to have 
been added to further reduce the bones. Besides the large 
stones above mentioned a number of smaller ones had been 
added until it had the appearance of an inner cairn overlapping 
the rim ot the receptacle fully a foot all around; thus, while the 
diameter of the receptacle was six feet, that of the inner cairn 
was eight. Between the inner cairn and the outer circle was a 
space two feet wide. This outer circle was formed by stones 
three teet long, being set on end in imitation of a circle of stand- 
ing stones, each one being five teet apart and all marking the 
outline of the original circle. These standing stones, fifteen in 
number, very much resembled the sun circles in Bolivia and 
other parts of South America — with this difference, thai earth 
and stones had been gathered and piled up within the round of 
this circle, until they assumed the shape of a dome within a cir- 
cle, five feet in height from the bottom of the receptacle to its 
apex, or highest part, eight yards in diameter at its top spur 
outside to outside of the outer circle, and altogether twenty-four 
yards in circumference. 

Looking around us we observed that the cairn we opened 
was the largest of a group of five, three big ones and two very 
small ones. The other two big ones we found to be thirty feet 
in circumference, and ten feet in diameter. On opening them 
we observed both were built on the same principle, but not so 
well finished as the large one, nor had so much care been taken 
in the burning. Judging by what was left of the bones these 
two cairns had b en erected over the ashes of two females, prob- 
ably the two wives of the party (if a man) in the large cairn. 
Among the bones of the first of these two was an ornament of 
wood, which crumbled away as soon as the air got to it. A 
piece of quartz had been placed by the bones of the second. 
The two small ones had been erected over the ashes of children. 
This was doubtless a family group, no other cairns being near 
them. In the two foot space above mentioned in the larger cairn 
I found, mixed with wood ashes, a large quantity of what ap- 
peared to be human bones partly burned and broken into small 
pieces and then scattered around in this space. Probably these 
relics were the remains of slaves who had been killed and burned 
after their owner's death, and following some ancient rite or 
usage their bones had been scattered all around the receptacle 
where lay the ashes of his or her master. Probably these peo- 
ple killed their slaves in order that they might be of service to 
them in the other life. Such was practiced among the northern 
tribes up till a few years ago. 

Besides the above mentioned cairns, which were formed of 
gravel, earth and stones, there are others, and by far the greater 
number, formed entirely of stones and rocks. To describe these 
in their various forms will be the subject of my next paper. 
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THE IRISH DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

£.ditor American Antiquarian : 

My article, as published in the Gentleman's Magazine, ( London) 
of September, was intended for the general reader, and it was 
therefore not necessary nor advisable to accompany it with 
notes, references, quotations, etc., such as you desire for its 
republication in The American- Antiquarian. I may say at once 
that, for the article as it stands, I read up the ordinary authorities 
on Mexican history: Prescott, Alssass Chevalier, Kingsboroueh 
and others. These (especially the first named) will, I think, be 
found to cover all of my references to Mexico of an historical 
character. Your request, however, induced me to avail myself 
of a favorable opportunity I had, in a grand library, of looking 
into more original authorities. These, I find, fully confirm all 
that is set down in the article, and lend additional interest to the 
subjects it treats upon. • 

In writing up the subject of the Irish discovery of America, I 
have claimed that St. Brandon was the missionary who impressed 
his thoughts of the people of Central America, and is the person 
who was deified under the name of Quetzatcoatl, or the Fair God. 
At present, I propose to give the evidence of this as furnished 
by the various authorities on ancient Mexican history. 

Peter Martyr, in the Decades, Gomara, in la Istoria de las 
Imtias, Torquemada, in his Indian Monarchy, Acosta, in his 
Natural and [Moral History of the Indies, Cogolleudo, in his 
History of Yucatan, Gracios, in his Origin of the Indians, Las 
Casas, Stephen de Jalaccar, Father Renesal, Bernal Diaz; — all 
testify to the extraordinary Christian-like knowledge and religious 
practices of the Mexicans and the peculiar attributes of their 
Messiah, Quetzatcoatl. Crosses were objects of worship and 
veneration. They were used to exorcise evil spirits from places 
where their presence were suspected; they were placed as a 
protection and dedication on newly born children; they were 
erected over the dead and in temples, and were, everywhere in 
Mexico and Yucatan, treated as divine or religious emblems. 

The Mexicans, notwithstanding their gross idolatry and their 
innumerable idols, believed in one Supreme God, who was the 
creator and lord of all things in the heavens and on the earth. He 
was a God in Trinity and was called Icona or Yzona, the other 
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members of the Trinity being Bacab or Vacab, and Estruach or 
Echvah. [The varied ways of spelling these names may be due 
as much to translation as to local peculiarities.] The cross 
derived its sacred character from the fact that Bacab died tied 
(not nailed) to a cross, where he had been placed by some wicked 
spirit. His mother miraculously conceived of him. In her 
service in the temple she found a lambent flame which she placed 
in her bosom and thus conceived Bacab. 

The practice of infant baptism, of holy communion, and of 
confession, etc., are confirmed by the writers I have mentioned. 
The same observation applies to the priesthood in its different 
orders, and, in fact, to all the references to the Christian-like 
knowledge, beliefs, and practices of the Mexicans, showing that 
at any rate the modern authors are faithful interpreters of the 
original Spanish writers. 

In theorizing/as I have, upon the personality of Quetzatcoatl, I 
was under the impression that my ideas were quite new and 
original, and I was a little afraid that they might be regarded as 
another instance of the generous disposition credited to Irishmen 
of claiming for their country all the great men who are anywhere 
to be found. But I am at once a little disappointed, and not a 
little surprised, to find that my surmise was by no means novel. 
It seems that at a very early period after the rapid conquest of 
Mexico the Spanish ecclesiastics gravely discussed the question 
whether Quetzatcoatl was not an early Irish missionary. They 
were well informed upon the subject cf the extraordinary zeal in 
the cause of conversion shown bv the Irish monks of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries, and they considered it probable 
that Quetzatcoatl — the supposed introducer of all that looked 
like Christianity — was an early Irish missionary, though they 
appear to have had no knowledge of the legend of St. Brendan. 
Still, another surprise awaited me when I found in Torquemada 
on the authority of Las Casas an account of an Indian tradition 
in Yucatan, to the effect that the native notions about the Trinity 
were originally taught them by a white man who came into their 
country, with twenty companions, from across the eastern sea. 
They had sandals or coverings for their feet, went bareheaded 
and wore long beards. In addition to the doctrine of the Trinity 
they introduced the orders and discipline of the priesthood, the 
monastic and conventional systems, baptism, confession and 
penance, fasting, communion, etc. The name of their chief was 
Cocolcan, Kukulcan, or Cuculcan, — an undoubtedly Irish name. 
He was supposed to be the same as Quetzatcoatl, and the 
Spaniards held the names to be very much alike, though I can 
not say I am struck with the resemblance. In the native paintings 
Quetzatcoatl was frequently represented as wearing a pointed 
mitre, and this was a favorite head covering for the Mexican 
idols, who were always supplied with a kind of Episcopal 
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crozier. In connection therewith Gomarra mentions that some 
natives, on seeing Spanish bishops in their ecclesiastical costumes, 
anxiously inquired if they were not gods. St. Brendan was a 
bishop. 

All this is very curious, and it becomes more so in view of 
another ancient historical legend given in Professor O'Curry's 
lectures on "The Manuscript Materials of Irish History", to 
which my attention has been recently directed. This is the story 
of the three brothers, Corras. They were of a princely family of 
the west of Ireland, and bom of the same mother at the same 
time. In early manhood they made themselves infamous by their 
wild and lawless conduct, committing murders, outrages and 
robberies of every description. At length they repented, became 
filled with remorse, and desired to make atonement for their 
manifold sins. Their atonement took the form of a missionary 
expedition across the Atlantic, which had the approval of St. Finan 
orFinbar.abishopof Clonard.and founder of the famous monastic 
school or university at that place, They directed a suitable boat 
to be built (as described in Sullivan's poetic version of the 
legend) — 

''Go, build a curraeh stout and strong, 

With touj;h ash ribs; tlnve layers of hides 
Strain round ber Umbers and alonu; 
Fast bind her seams with cord and thong, 

And coat with fat her sounding sides. 

Then fill well with pole, and oar, 

Slight tapering masts and well-knit sails 
Launch boldly oat from Galway'R shore, 
Nor heed the distant breakers roar." 

Amongst their companions are enumerated a bishop and his 
attendant, the boat builder and another man, — apparently, seven 
persons in all. This voyage took place in the year of 540. They 
sailed for forty days in a south western direction, when numerous 
islands were reached, and beyond them a mainland. All sorts 
of supernatural sights were witnessed in those transatlantic 
regions. The legend is silent as to the duration of the stay of 
the pilgrims, but it is stated that they finally found their way to 
the coast of Spain, from whence some of them went to Rome 
and thence to Ireland. It is noteworthy that St. Brendan was a 
friend of St. Finan and for a time an inmate of the establishment 
of Clonard. Possibly, his knowledge of the story of the adventures 
of the brothers Corras may have assisted in inducing him, some 
ten years later, to make his famous voyage across the Atlantic. 

As bearing upon the above tradition, it may be of some 
significance that Quetzatcoatl is sometimes known under the 
name of Cozas (so close in resemblance to Corras) as well as 
Cuculcan. But Quetzatcoatl is hopelessly confused with all 
sorts of deities, primary and minor, in the Mexican pantheon. 
Most generally he was the god of air; but, as Cozas, he was one 
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of the four rain gods. He was, also, in some beliefs, identical 
with Bacab, the crucified member of the Trinity. This confusion 
may be partly due to the ignorance of the Spanish writers, but 
probably it arose, in a great measure, amongst the Mexicans 
themselves. This is very natural if we bear in mind the extraordinary 
reputation which Quetzatcoatl enjoyed, and the remoteness of 
the period of his existence. Occidental mythology is full of 
instances of venerated or famous men and women of past ages 
being made into deities, and sometimes into a variety of deities. 

In Yucatan, Quetzatcoatl, as already noted, was called Kukulcan 
or Cuculcan, and wa§ said to have reached that province coming 
across the sea from the East. The subsequent kings of Yucatan 
" were called after him Cocomes, which means judges." (Tor- 
quemada.) 

Some difficulties are removed by the supposition, in itself not 
unreasonable, that each of the two Irish legends is substantially 
true, and that the Corras and their companions landed in 
Yucatan, and St. Brendan much further to the north. The former 
passed amongs't numerous islands of a "tropical"* character, and 
these would be the Bahamas, the West Indian islands, and the 
islands of the Caribbean sea. There is no reference in the voyage 
of St. Brendan to any such islands ; he reached a mainland or 
continent and found a large river running from east to west. 
This may have been the Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio or other 
tributary of the Mississippi, taking a western course. From 
thence he found his way to Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, 
and the capital ot the Toltecs, — a* route which the Toltecs are 
supposed to have taken in their original migration from the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys. Two similar expeditions so close 
together in point of time, each composed of persons of the same 
nationality, the same general characteristics, and teaching the 
same kind of religion and morality, would be confounded in the 
lapse of ages and in the absence of precise records; and the 
traditions of the Corras, in Yucatan, and of St. Brendan, in 
Mexico, would be treated as relating to the same personages. 
Cuculcan — possibly the name of the bishop who accompanied 
the Corras — would be regarded as identical with Quetzatcoatl or 
St. Brendan, as the Spaniards supposed, and as .the natives of 
Yucatan and the neighboring districts of Mexico appear also to 
have held, according to the statements of the Spanish writers. The 
purely Mexican tradition of Quetzatcoatl relates to his presence 
at Tula and at Cholula only; whilst the Yucatan tradition of 
Cuculcan rather monopolizes that individual as a celebrity 
of Yucatan. 

I learn, from my further inquiries into the history of St. 
Brendan, that he had a cousin, Barinthus, who had made a voyage 

•Some of them were places of fire occupied by the souls of the damned. 
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into the Atlantic, and visited certain "happy islands", far away 
in the ocean, and that St. Brendan was greatly influenced in 
deciding upon his voyage by the accounts given to him by his 
cousin. It, therefore, appears that I was mistaken in assuming that 
St. Brendan acted on a pious impulse solely within himself. He 
must have known of the voyage of the brothers Corras, and he 
was familiar with his cousin's adventures. He had, therefore, some 
idea whither he was going. It would appear, indeed, that in the 
middle of the sixth century the existence of lands beyond the 
Atlantic was believed in by the Irish, and were known to them 
by actual discovery, if we may rely upon the ancient legends 
touching the brothers Corras, St. Brendan and Barinthus. 

In the legend of St. Brendan it is said that, on reaching the 
mainland, he and his company marched fifteen days inland before 
they came to the large river running from the east to the west. 
There the saint was arrested in his further progress by a divine 
personage, who commanded him to return and leave to future 
ages the Christianizing of the people of those regions. But the 
account of the seven years' sojourn of the saint in the transatlantic 
countries is inconsistent with such a speedy termination of his 
explorations. D. D. 



THE VOLUME FOR 1892. 

An especial attraction of the American Antiquarian for 1892 
will be the new department entitled Pre-Columbian Discoveries. 
There will be a series ot articles upon this subject by different 
authors. The Cliff-dwellers and their relics will also be treated 
by two or three gentlemen who have spent much time in explor- 
ing the region. The Totem Posts and Antiquities of the north 
west coast will be described by a gentlemen who is now a col- 
lector, in that region, for the World's Fair. Besides these, there 
will be articles upon the Hieroglyphics in Central America; the 
Myths and Folk-lore of the Micmacs in Maine; the human-tree 
images and other symbols of the Mound-builders. 

The Correspondence this year will be more varied than usual. 
All accessions to museums will be announced and descriptions 
of new finds will be given. The most important feature of the 
volume will be the Oriental Department. The purpose of the 
editor is to make this very prominent. The expectation is that 
it will be very useful to bible students, as arrangements have 
been made to furnish information about all the New Discoveries 
in bible lands. The prospect is that the volume will be more 
interesting and valuable than any preceding it. We hope to 
many new subscribers. 
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Editorial. 



PRE-COLUMBIAN CONTACT WITH OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

We have two articles m this number on pre-Columbian dis- 
covery; one by an American clergyman, the other by an English 
barrister of Irish descent. These articles bring out some of the 
points. There are, however, many others; proofs of some of 
these are furnished by the deluge myth which prevailed so ex- 
tensively throughout the continent, myths which come from 
tradition, the traditions which have been handed down by living 
races. There are other evidences, which come from the depart- 
ment of archaeology, which treats mainly of relics and architec- 
tural remains. We have maintained that these give their testimony 
in favor of a pre-Columbian contact with other countries. There 
are everywhere throughout the continent tokens which so bear 
the impress of foreign influence that we can not fail to recognize 
them. The resemblances are so great that we are constantly 
struck with surprise. These resemblances are found not only in 
the earth-works and relics of the Mississippi Valley, but especially 
in the monuments and ruined palaces of the central provinces. 
Among the mounds we find the cross, suastika or fire generator, 
and the solar wheel, the horse-shoe. Among the ruins of Mexico 
and Central America we find all these symbols and with them 
many others, as such the double animal headed throne, the sphere 
or globe surmounted by the human image, the elephant trunk 
ornament, the serpent ornament, the winged globe, and other 
symbols, the image or idol which is found above the doors 01 
the palaces, in whose form and attitude and expression of face 
we find a complete likeness of Buddha as he is represented in 
India and China. The winged globe is seen over the door of the 
temples or shrines or adoriatorios of Palenque and Uxmal. They 
remind us of the winged globes over the tombs in Egypt, while 
the serpent, which is intertwined among the other ornaments 01 
the facades of these palaces, reminds us of the classic countries; 
the elephant trunk, which projects so frequently from the facades 
of the palaces, reminds us of the same ornament which forms 
the chief feature of the idol temples and many-storied towers 01 
India and China. The circular pavements and carved columns 
of Peru remind us of the same architectural forms which are 
found in Assyria; and the pyramids with the spiral pathway to 
their summits remind us of the towers or Zikarrats of the same 
country. The palaces also of Central America in their general 
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arrangement have a very striking resemblance to the palaces of 
Chaldea, as there are long halls and apartments arranged around 
courts, situated upon terraced pyramids, in the midst of which 
are towers. The palace of Sargon at Korsabad might be taken 
for one of the palaces of Central America, as the arrangement is 
exactly the same. These are all very important features in the 
architecture of the East and of the West, and the resemblances 
are very striking. There are many other resemblances, but we 
have not space to speak of them now. 



ANCIENT ASSYRIANS IN MICHIGAN. 
Some remarkable finds have been made in Michigan, which, to 
some of the citizens, would indicate that there was at one time 
a colony of Egyptians, Assyrians, or some oriental people. The 
editor of the Antiquarian received, last summer, telegraphs and 
letters in reference to these finds and was invited to come and 
examine them. He did not go ; but Prof. Foster, of Evanston.went 
and wrote up the finds. His letter was published in the Chicago 
papers with illustrations. These represented pottery chests, or 
receptacles of various sizes and patterns, decorated with figures 
of Sphynxes or hieroglyphics, which showed famialiarity with 
both Assyria and Egypt. Most of these, however, were found 
in mounds, although some ol them were found under the roots 
of pine trees. They were very curious. A tew weeks later the 
editor noticed that Joe Mulhauson had been visiting a friend 
who was the mayor of some little city in the northern part of 
Michigan, but that he had been respecifully invited to leave the 
place. Joe Mulhauson has been known for the last twelve years 
as the imaginative writer who describes remarkable finds; — finds 
consisting of the body ot De Soto, clad in armor, with a diamond 
hilted sword at his side; the body of an immense whale, — the 
size of the ribs very carefully given, and the skeleton of a man 
inside the whale; remarkable caves lull of statuary and halls, of 
such nature as Aladdin's lamp might disclose. These imaginative 
writings have been published by some western papers. They 
have ceased to excite surprise. The new trick has been more 
successful. Great pains seem to have been taken of the fabricated 
pottery; and the vessels have been put in such out-of-the-way 
places that intelligent people have not been deceived. The tidings 
of the finds have just reached the East, where this western 
Munchausen is not known. The Nation has given two columns 
or more to it, and Prof. Jastrow, of Philadelphia has passed his 
opinion upon the finds. It is comical, and yet there is a serious 
side to it. Articles were sold on the railroads in Michigan, and 
innocent persons were made victims. There still seem to be 
new discoveries. We would inform our readers that the Assyrians 
did not leave their relics in the mounds of Michigan. 
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FRAUDS AND THEIR PERPETRATORS. 

One of the greatest of the many annoyances to archaeologists 
is that so many fraudulent relics are found in the mounds, ft 
seems difficult to fasten the frauds upon any one, for they a* e 
planted probably in the night and are adroitly covered up. Sof** e 
of them are wrought with reference to the special sensation tt* a * 
may be made, and are very startling in their resemblance *° 
foreign articles. These are very easily detected and are reject^ 
at once; others, however, bear sr resemblance to the relics of t 
Mound-builders, and are very deceiving. The most of these ha 
some ancient alphabet, Hebrew, Phoenician, Hittite, and a 
recognized as frauds by these means. Among these, are tl 
the Grave Creek Tablet, the Newark Holy Stone, the Pembertc^^ 
Ax, the Stone from Grand Traverse Bay, and a great man 
others. Not one of these has been accepted by the skillei 
archaeologists, but they have been discussed and defended b] 
others, until they have grown wearisome. There ought to be ^^ 
penalty affixed and civil processes commenced to stop such~"~~" 
dastardly work, for innocent men are frequently implicated with"" 
the guilty. 

o 

NEW DISCOVERIES. 

An Ancient City in Mexico. — The Press Association has announced a dis- — ■ 
covery, by Mr. William Leighton, of an ancient city, about one hundred- 
miles west of Socorro, about seventy-five miles to the nearest railroad. The^" 
city was in the midst of the short ranges of bleak, pinon and cedar covered- 
mountains, and was situated about three hundred feet above a canon. The 
houses were built of huge sandstone blocks, of even size, laid in strong 
mortar beds, with the joints broken. One wall was little more than six feet 
high, three feet thick, and thirty feet long ; other walls stood to the height 
of nearly thirty feet, reaching to the third story. Some of the rooms on the 
lower floor are intact, even to the roof of cedar timbers set in the walls. The 
whole structure was evidently built around an inner court or plaza, as the 
modern adobes and pueblos are grouped, and many families must have re- 
sided within the same walls. There could not have been less than a hundred 
rooms in the building, and all were apparently finiphed in careful style. 
Some of them must have been completely dark, for there was no evidence 
of their having either doors or windows leading outside, through which 
daylight could come, the only means of communication with; them being 
through the adjoining rooms. 

All over the ground, around and through the ruins, were scattered num- 
berless fragments of pottery of a highly artistic character of design and 
decoration. In the inner court of the large building described, this court 
being a rectangular area of 100x150 feet, I expected to find some more'per- 
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feet specimens of the workinanBnip of the people, and in this I wan not 
liisap pointed. In about the center of the court there was a circular riepres- 
d of twenty feet in diameter, probably the site of a former fountain basin 
or reservoir. This basin was filled nearly to the top with dost and debris, 
aDd I started carefully to explore Hie depths. Each shovelful of earth «as 
lifted as cautiously as though it had been eggs, for fear of striking and 
breaking some precious specimen. For a depth of four feet I dug, patiently 
and with expectations at tbe highest pitch, and then I reached the layer of 
iine earth and debris which had accnmmulated while the reservoir still con- 
tained water, and a few inches beneath this was the well -cemented rock 
lining of the basin. Mv spade had hardly grated upon these stones when 
it turned up a few fragments of pottery, and mined with these was one of 
*he rarest of relics— a chisel of copper, highly tempered, so as to be quite as 
serviceable as our steel implements of to-day. The very next spadefnl of 
*?arth yielded another t souiewhat similar in design. These were the only 
implements of copper I found. But potrery of all sizes, shapes and condi- 
tions came to the surface. Pots, vases, cups, plates, jugs, pipes and articles 
of doubtful use were uncovered with almost every thrust of the spade, and 
with these were mixed arrows, spears, scrapers, hammers and drills, and 
other implements of peace and war. When my back grew tired with the 
stooping and digging I straightened up and cast a glance around the canon. 
It sent a thrill of joy through me as my eyes rested here on the crumbling 
walls of the fcreat building which we were exploring, while beyond, higher 
on the hillside, rose unsteady columns of stone marking the sites of other 
buildings: a doorway of large proportions, an arch, perfect in outline and 
construction, and many additional relics of the work of that forgotten peo- 
ple, showing their perfect acquaintance with many of the higher principles 
of architecture. 

In one of the small rooms I found the floor almost bidden by the finest 
specimens of pottery I have ever seen. There were exquisitely decorated 
jars, three feet tall and beautifully proportioned, as perfectly preserved as 
the china just turned from the hands of modern potters. One of the lost 
arts rests snugly in the interior lining of these mammoth jars, for they have 
been glazed and decorated in a manner and by a method which makes the 
modern potters own themselves worsted. The glazing of these pieces was 
hard, faultless and beautifully tinted, and as perfect in its preservation as 
tbe day it was put on by the hand of the patient workman. Each turn of 
the hand, each stroke of the spade brought to light something more won- 
derful and curious than had been seen before. 

Fossil Elephant.— Prof. Willis-ton has received notice that an immense 
fossil elephant has been fonnd in the arid region among the sand hills in 
the western part of Kansas. The measurements show that tbe animal in 
life was a monster indeed, and that it was larger than any mammoth remains 
which have ever been discovered. It is sixteen feet from the sole of the foot 
to the point of the shoulder, and its length is proportionate with the height. 
As this is the first mammoth remains which have been found in Kansas It 
excites much interest among scientists as well as the curiosity of the genera) 
public. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Kansas Historical Society.— Tais is one of the most flourishing of all 
the State Historical Societies of the West. Mr. F. G. Adams, the Secretary 
has the true historic spirit. The manuscripts and hooks in the library are, 
some of them, rare and very valuable. At the recent annual meeting, Dr. 
Peter McVicker president of Washburn College, gave some reminiscences of 
the school lands on the Osage reservation. The reports show extensive ad- 
ditions. A number of corresponding members were elected, among them 
the editor of The American Antiquarian. 

Anthropology of Europe. — Dr. Beddoe delivered in Edinburgh, last 
October, some lectures on the Anthropology of Europe. He discussed the 
Aryan question, discredited the arguments for their origin in Europe, and 
called them Scandinavian heresies. 

The Symbol of the Egg is very common at the Eist. It has not been 
identified in America, though the symbol of the suastika, the serpent and 
the circle have been identified. It was formerly thought that the oval ring 
which contained the altar in the great serpent in Ohio was the egg being 
swallowed by the serpent. Mr. W. H. Holmes thinks that the altar repre- 
sented the heart, the ring was the body, the nose of the serpent was at the 
end of the cliff. Perhaps the egg may yet be identified. It is a subject of 
inquiry. 

Sex Marks. — Prof. Lanman, in the May number of the Proceedings of (he 
Oriented Society, described the sex marks in the mortuary urns of India, He 
says that Schliemann found them in Troy. Others have found them in 
Ecuador. Tae Hart collection from Brazil) ha? many such; also the ceme- 
tery at Ancon and at Chamboto, Peru, and the burial places of Chiriqui 
show the same. The pottery pipes of Missouri and Tennessee show the 
sex marks ; not always in the same way, but in a way that is plain. The 
pipes found at Etowah contained one with the figure of a man, with the 
head turned back, face upward, and with a pipe in his hands. Another, a 
woman in the same attitude, with a pottery vase in her hands. This is a 
very delicate way of exhibiting sex ; some of t) e pottery urns or vases are 
in contrast, for they are decidedly vulgar. 

The Ninth International Congress of Ambricanites will be held in 
Spain, at the Convent of Santa Maria dela Rabid a, province of Huelva, from 
the 7th to the 11th day of October, 1892. On the day of closing, the fourth 
century after Christopher Colon's immortal discovery will have come to an 
end, and at la Rabida a monument will be unveiled, on the same day, to 
commemorate the discovery. Fray Juan Perez, who, by his energy and 
firmness of character, largely contributed to the success of Colon's enterprise, 
once was the guardian of that convent. All inquiries concerning the Con- 
gress, transportation, tickets for ocean travel, etc , to be addressed to Senor 
Antonio Maria Fabie, President of the Organization Committee, No. 11 San 
Mateo Street, Madrid, Spain. 

Historical Exhibit. — There will be an exhibit of historical articles and 
books connected with the discovery of America in Madrid during the year 
1892. Americans are invited to send, at the expense of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, such articles as they have. The exhibits will embrace prehistoric 
relics and such historic relics as would illustrate the times. 
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NOTES OS BIBLICAL ARCH.EOI.OGY. 

Tea Semitic MnsEUSi at Harvard contains day tablets dating between 
2200 and 500 B.C; also Babylonian seals cf ancient dale. Bas-reliefi of 
Assurnaiirpal, Shalnianezer, Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, etc ; also leasts of the 
Siloani inscription, of the stone book, so (."ailed, relating to the sun god at 
Sepharvaim, and a sarcophagus of Ibe king of Sidon, 4(X> B. C., and many 
other things of interest. 

Thb Babylonian Collection in the University of Pennsylvania consists 
of clay cylinders, tablets, cones, seals, jwltery, casts and miscellaneous ob- 
jects from Babylonia. Casls of the deluge tablet, of the fiippara tablet, of 
the black stone of Shalmauewr, a statue of Assurnajiinial. similar to those 
at Harvard. Also a slab representing the religious ceremony of the palm 
tree, and the celebrated alabaster vase of Xerxes, containing the inscription 
of the great king, which was purchased f n London by Prof R. Harper ; pot- 
tery lamps from Palmyra, and a email Egyptian collection. 

Hbbculbb and Mklkakt— The Metropolitan Museum lias a statuette, 
which was found at Benevento, Italy, representing Hercules with the lion's 
skin, bow and club in Archaic Greek style. Prof. Hull speaks of the trans- 
n of the figures of the Syrian Metkart and of the Greek Hercules. 
$ are especially noticeable in Cyprus. The bronze of which it is 

.osedisof the soft kind, seen in the ancient bronze of Cyprus, Phoenicia 

and Egypt. The patina was ancient and was intact. The coins or the 
colonies exhibit representations of this deity in mixed shapes. Some of the 
characteristics can be traced to the Assyrian and Babylonian representation 
of the god ol physical power, but statues in the round are scarce, especially 
ancient ones like this. 

Amorjti Pottery. — The mound Tell el Hesy has been worked by Mr, F. 
J. Bliss, and a large quantity of ''Amorite pottery" taken out, consisting of 
thick-brimmed bowls, with ledge handles, comb facing, peculiar spouts or 
mouth hole.", jars, weaver's weighls, and other objects. Hedugthrough the 
ruins of two towns, and reached Mr. F. G. Petrie's "wall of Manasseh". The 
pottery was found at the lowest depths. 

A Canaasite Mask, somewhat resembling those which are common 
among the mounds of America, has been found near Raman, in Palestine, 
II waa in the hands of the natives, hut wus secured by Dr. T. Chaplain. The 
mouth is formed by a projecting ring, like the mouth of Tlaloc in Mexico. 
It is a reddish limestone, the back is hollowed, and the pockets for the eyes 
deep. Mr. Flinders Petrieu thinks it of Canaauite origin. 

Solomon's Porch, oh the Arched Pabsaokway.— Robinson's arch has long 
been known as a fragment of an arch which springs from the temple wall 
near the Jewi' waillng-place, towards the ancient City of David, across the 
Tyropean Valley. Mr. G. B. Lees has recently discovered two or three an- 
cient arches, which are in a line with the southern side of Robinson's arch, 
but east of it, under the old temple. One of them springs eastward from a 
wall bounding the area called "Solomon's StableB". The breadth of the 
recess and that, of Robinson's arch correspond— 50 feet. Four points are in 
a straight line, 922 feet long. This proves that a continuous arcade or series 
of arche9 joined the eastern and western walls of the sanctuary at some 
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earlier period. Their depth is too great for them to be the arches of Solo- 
mon's Porch, and yet the discovery is interesting. The measurements ot 
the spring of this arch indicate that the span was about thirteen feet Tb* 
rock is in four courses, each about four feet high, the upper course formif*% 
the spring of the arch. It projects eastward instead of westward, as do*^ 6 
Robinson's arch. 

Sculptured Figures near Kana— In 1890 Mr. Schumacher discover^^^ 
near Tyre a large number of human images sculptured out of the solid 10c -^. 
Some of them were seated, with their hands folded, and covered wit^ -^ 
drapery. Others were mere blocks, with round knobs for heads, the imag^^ 8 
represented as standing. They are anterior to the Gre§k- Roman, and 
longed to the Egypto-Phcenician. The place was a very lonely and wil 
region. The images were hewn out of the ledges of rock, near Kana, anc: 
not far from Tyre. 

The Siloam Inscription. — This inscription was ruthlessly cut out anc 
carried away. It was feared that it was hopelessly lost, but it has been re* - — 
covered and is to be placed in the museum at Constantinople. Mr. Henry^ 
Gilman, formerly of Detroit, recent [consul at Jerusalem, a gentlemen whc^- 
was interested in American archaeology before he went to Syria, has fur — 
nished the information. 

Maiianaim. — On the newly-issued map, with ancient nomenclature, i^ 
the ruin of Mukmah, which, Major Condor thinks, marks the place of Maha— - 
naim. It is a fertile district, south of the Jabbok, and about a mile north 
of the ancient ruin El Baska. The plain is several miles across and is 2,000 
feet above the sea level, but there are hills around it from 1,000 to 1,500 feet- 
higher. "The circle of Mahaniam" would be the circle of the hills. Thus 
we have the Peniel of Jacob and the place of the two bands of angels 
identified,. 

Tadmor of the Wilderness. — A recent trip to Palmyra (Tadmor) by the 
Rev. Dr. G. E. Post has brought to light a number of beautiful pieces of 
sculpture. There are busts which show the features, forms and dress oi the 
ancieut inhabitants These busts exhibit countenances of remarkable sym- 
metry, the features are well rounded, expression refined, drapery graceful, 
though the statuary is chiseled out of limestone, which does not admit of 
the finer expression of the Greek statuary. The stone was easily cut and 
easily defaced. Still the work of the sculptors has preserved the counte- 
nances of the people, and they are countenances which correspond well 
with the character of the ruins. The architecture and the art corre-pond* 

The Hyksos Kings.— There is much curiosity expressed as to the Hyksos 
King-j. The Minyans were once known as an Asiatic people, but, in the 
Egyptian records, were dwelling in Assyria, east of Syria. They are sup- 
posed to be the race, who, in the Hyksos period, seized upon Egypt, and 
became the Shepherd Kings. They had been driven out some two hundred 
years before the date of this letter, and are supposed to be located at this 
point on the Euphrates river. They were a different race from the ordinary 
Egyptians, as their statues, which have been discovered, seem to prove. 
These statues are in very strong contrast with those of Rameses and other 
Egyptian kings. The Turanian language preceded the Semitic in Biby Ionia 
and was quite different. It was allied to the Altaic. The Semitic spread 
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over the Eaot ; but it is uncertain whether the Egyptians were Semitics or 
not. The contrast between the statues would indicate that whatever the 
Egyptians were, the Shepherd Kings were Turanians. ThuB the linguists 
and the arch feolo gists are working together. 

A Turanian Letter.— Among the letters which have been found in Egypt 
and deciphered by Dr. A. H. Sayce, which carry us hack to the date 150U or 
1400 B. C, i8 one written in the Mongol or Turanian dialect, akin to the old 
Akkadian or ancient Medic. This letter was written to Amenophis III., 
king of Egypt, by Diesratta, king of the Mitani, a city opposite the Hittile 
city Carchemish and east of the Euphrates. The writing is syllabic, in an 
old, cuneiform character. The name of Egypt is written "Mizri". This is 
one of the most interesting documents of antiquity, for it proves the Tura- 
nian? to have been earlier than the .Semites. 

Cikiois Domestic Economy Amono the Egyptians. — A curious illustra- 
tion of the domestic economy of the Egyptians baa been met with in the 
unwinding of the bandages of the mummies. Although whole webs of flue 
cloth have been most frequently used, in other cases the bondages are 
fragmentary, and have seams, darns and patches, Old napkins are used, old 
skirts, pieces of tome thing that may have been a shirt, and once a piece 
of cloth was found with an arm hole in it, with a seam gusset and band 
Snely stitched by fingers themselves long Bince crumbled and their dust 
blown to the four winds.— Harper's Bazaar. 
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The appearance of this book so soon after the death of the illustrious 
excavator makes it seem like a monument to his memory. No more books 
will be written by him ; so this covers the whole period of his labors. The 
expressive names, Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae indicate the variety of places that 
were touched by his magic hand, but can hardly express the wonders which 
he opened to the astonished gaze of the world. The author and publishers 
have port ray fd the treasures as beet they can, both by descriptions and 
by engraving-j ; and yet the book lacks the peculiar charm which there was 
■boot Bchllemann'a own writings. He was an archaio legist who knew what 
relies were most curious arid iiitt-reslm^ t" oilier arrhre.iln^ists, mid liis 
enthusiasm over hip discoveries added a charm to his descriptions. We miss 
the spirit of the man, in reading this account of his discoveries written by 
another hand. Still, as a compilation of what has been written, arid as a 
tatement of the discoveries made, the one book will, to many 
readers, be fully as acceptable as the four or five written by the original 
■■'■ -lini'tthardt doee not profess to he a champion or a critic, but 
perhaps is both. In the main, he defends Dr. Schliemann, and can be 
regarded as an admirer, not fulsome or enthusiastic, but discriminating and 
careful, as we would expect a German writer to be. The new discoveries 
are brought out in the book and compared with the old discoveries. It is 
remarkable that the works of art and the treasures which were discovered 
last were the most valuable; but the facts. disclosed and the flrchieolngieal 
views brought out in the flrst explorations were the most startling. There 
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however, the air of a conqueror in the who!e career. The spade 
becomes more eloquent than the sword in the hands of this explorer. The 
charming companion of his toi.'s survives, her head crowned with a diadem 
that was taken from the tombs of kings and qneens of classic stories. She is 
every inch a queen. 

Studies of the Gods of Greece, in Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated; being 
Eight Lectures, given in 1SC*», at the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, 
B. A., Late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. London : Mac- 
mil Ian & Co. 

The key to the c'a«sic mythology which we see in the hands of Mr. Dyer, 
the author of this book, seems very likely to open the door into the 
mysteries. Many others have taken the system of nature worship as they 
have imagined it", and have undertaken to explain everything as a person- 
ification of the na<ure powers. Mr. Dyer, on the other hand, makes the 
divinities to be the embodiment of human traits which are divine, and 
describes these as they were materialized by classic art and literature. Ic is 
the best explanation we have yet seen. If we take this as the clue, we 
shall be charmed with the book as we pass through its pages, for the writer 
discloses many things in the niches and chambers of the labyrinth, and yet 
never loses his way. We have pictures of mysteries, ceremonies, myths, 
illustrated by the works of art; and the peculiar nature of the Greek mind, 
which fabricated these, is clearly portrayed. It is a valuable book, and 
one which will be read with interest by all the lovers of the classic art and 
archaeology. 

The Navajo Belt Weavers. By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., Washington, 1891. 

Some Observations on the Havesu Pai Indians. By R. W. Shufeldt. From the 
United States National Museum. Washington, 1891. 

The contrast between these two tribes of Indians is very great. The one 
dwells in brush huts and were, for the most part, naked. The other dwells 
in slab houses with doors, wear shoes, shirts and cotton clothiDg, and are 
excellent weavers. Dr. Shufeldt has brought out the peculiarties of both 
tribes. 

The Site of Fort George, Erected by Captain George Putnam in 1607. By W 
Scott Hill, M.D M President of the Kennebec Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society. Read January, 1891. 

Index to Scribner's. Vol. I- IX. January, 1887, to December, 1891. 

This Index will help us find the articles on archaeology contained in 
this magazine. They are as lollows : Archaeological Discoveries' in Idaho, 
by F. G., Wright, Vol. VIII; Babylonian Seals, by Wm. H. Ward, Vol. I ; 
llie Cross of Rome, by W. W. Storey, Vol. X; Eephant Myths, by W. B. 
Scott, Vol. I ; Explorations in th* Sierra Madre, by Carl Lnmboltz, Vol. X ; 
Greek Portraits, by T. S. Perry, Vol. V; Mexican Folk-lore, by Thomas A. 
Janvier, Vol. V ; Egyptian Temple, Vol. IV ; Egyptian Pyramids, by Edward 
L. Wileon, Vol. Ill ; Shaler's Articles, running Vols. II,'VI, and Vill ; Tad- 
mor of the Wilderness, by F. J. Bliss, Vol. VII ; The Greek Vase, Wm. P. 
Longfellow, Vol. Ill ; The Viking Ship, by R S. White. Vol. IV ; Japanese 
Art Symbols, by W. E. Griffis, Vol. V. It will be seen that archaeology has 
been quite prominent and has been a popular study. We recommend 
Scribners Magazine to our readers. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, Dec. 31, 1891. 

An illustrated article by W. M. Birdsall, M. D., on the Cliff-dwellers of 
Mesa Verde occupies thirty-five pages, and is the most valuable article that 
has appeared on that subject. 

The Human Mystery in Hamlet; or An Attempt to Say an Unsaid Word. By 
Martin W. Cooke. Fords, Howard & Hulbert: New York, 1888. 

Such an actual person as Hamlet is impossibe. He is not a person ; he is 
a type. This is the true explanation, which is consistent with all the facts. 
Such is the position of the author in reference to the play. The point is 
well taken, and much skill is exercised in bringing it out clearly. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND THE MASTODON. 
By Stephen D. Peet. 

One of the first questions asked of the aroha^ologists concern- 
ing the Mound-builders is, What was their probable age? The 
question is a very natural one, but, in the form generally given, 
exhibits a misunderstanding of the general subject. It implies 
that the Mound-builders were all one people, and that they 
spread over the continent at a particular and definite time. We 
have already shown that there were many classes of Mound- 
builders, and that there were different periods of time — a succes- 
n of population being one of the plainest facts brought out 
by archaeological investigation. The answer to the question is 
to be secured by the study of the Mound-builders as they ap- 
peared at different dates in the mound-building period. The ar^e 
of the Mound-builders includes not one specific date, but covers 
many epochs. 

We maintain that there was a Mound-builders' age in this 
country, and that it is as distinctive as was the neolithic age in 
Europe. The neolithic age was founded on the discovery of 
a certain class of relics, relics which had a certain degree of 
polish and finish about them; the material of the relics making 
the age distinctive. The bronze age was founded on the discov- 
ery of bronze relics in the midst of neolithic relics, the material 
and finish of the relics making them distinctive So the Mound- 
builders' age is based on the prevalence of the earth heaps which 
contain within them the relics of a prehistoric race. The character 
of the relics as well as the material of which the works were 
composed, makes the Mound-builders' age distinctive. 

I. As to the naming of these periods there is some uncertainty, 
but the following facts may help us to appreciate it. In Europe 
the paleolithic age continued after the close of the glacial period. 
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It began with the gravel beds, and embraced all the relics found 
in those beds, extended through the period of the cave-dwelling, 
embraced nearly all the cave contents; it reached up to the time 
of the kitchen middens, and embraced the relics found in the 
lower layers. It is divided into various epochs, which are pained 
differently. The English named them after the animals asso- 
ciated with the relics, into the epochs of the cave-bear, mammoth 
and reindeer. The French named them after the caves in which 
they were found, making the name of the caves descriptive of" 
the relics. 





Fig- 1.— Elephant £$tuV- 

The Chellean relics are more easily distinguished than others, 
and are recognized by some as belonging to a distinct period, 
a period when the mammoth, rhinoceros and cave-bear prevailed 
in Europe. These stand alone and belong to an earlier geolog- 
ical period than the rest of the Cave-dwellers' relics. A number of 
objects discovered at Moustier, at Solutre and at La Madeleine 
mark a second and a third period of the paleolithic age. 

In America the paleolithic age preceded the neolithic, as in 
Europe. It may be divided into three epochs: I, The p re-glacial, 
the epoch in which the relics were deposited in loess. 2. The 
glacial, an epoch in which the relics were deposited in gravel. 
3. The Champlain, an epoch in which the relics were deposited 
upon the summit of the hills and above the glacial gravels. 

The American archaeologists name them after the character 
of the gravels in which they are found, as well as the character 
of the relics. It may be said that the subdivision of the 
paleolithic age in America has not been fully established. There 
seems to be some uncertainty as to the French and English 
divisions. 
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Naming the periods after the animals is suitable to America, 
though the animals would be different from those in Europe, 
In Europe the cave-bear, 
mastodon and the rein- 
deer made three epochs. 
In America the megathe- 
rium found in Brazil.Jthe 
mastodon found in the 
gravel beds and peat- 
bogs, and the buffalo, 
now almost extinct, mark 
threedirTerentepochs. In 
Europe, the paleolithic 
age was contained within 

M.-OMlonArrw.fronl^* ^ qi]artenary pt;riorJ| 

and came to an end before the beginning of the present geologic 
period. It was followed by the neolithic age. The character- 
istic of this age was that polished stone relics, such as hatchets, 
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celts and finely-chipped arrows, spear-heads and a fine class of 
pottery abounded. Another characteristic was that mounds were 
common. Shell heaps marked its beginning, chambered mounds 
its end. The bronze age followed the stone age. This began 
with the lake-dwellings and continued 
through the time of the rude stone monu- 
ments, and up to the historic age. Bronze 
was the material which characterized the 
age, a material which was not made in 
Europe, but was brought from Asia and 
was re-cast. No less than fifty-seven found- 

c . i !■ . - Fill- S.—Jloni- .Vivi'Vi, 

rtes of bronze have been discovered in 
France and a large number* in Italy; one at Bologna having no 
less than 14.000 pieces broken and ready for casting. The hatchets 
were cast in molds, with wings for holding the handle, and many 
of them with sockets and eyes by which they could be lashed to 

•Prof. E Id. Bertlioud discovered n number (>.".,bslillim relics nu ihc Upper Madison 

Fork Id Idaho. Huavs: "J luivi- j,'»tlierv<l sn ■ v.ry i.'hunu.-iarlslle obaliliaD iiu- 

piemen ta <jd L»ke Henry »nd Snake River, which I tniunmlt. I have alu-ars onder- 
■lood that the presence nf ubi-Uiiun relit-* m Kiiiui-., c. .if.n.dti, Nebraska, Wyoming 
•nil Utah was due lo the probable intercourse of the A/Lee races with the more 
northern tribes. I am ti'pw HUI-rie.il thm i ln-y were derived rmm Ihc Yellou-foue 
and Snake Itlvern, rather tbuii (win New ami niii Mexlcu. In the Null ona I Park 
Prof, llayden found ft gorge In the moimliilns wliLd. "'"" a I must entirely formed ol 
volcanic el as*: Ihey have aptly named it '(lb? Id Ian Canon'. "— Frticeeitingi of Davcn. 
ixrr' Acid, ••m, I - '../. 111. Purl II. 
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the handle. The neolithic age in America began with the close of 
the paleolithic and ended with the historic period. The polished 
stone relics found in the auriferous gravels of California, such as 
steatite ollas, mortars and pestles, and those found under the lava 
beds, belong to this age. They constitute one class of neolithic 
relics, and may be assigned to one epoch of the neolithic age. 
We maintain that the Mound-builders in America represented 
le epoch, perhaps the earliest of the neolithic age. This age 
:gan some time after the glacial period and ended about the 
time of the advent of the white man, but embraced about all the- 
time which the neolithic age occupied in Europe. Nearly 
all the relics found in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, such as arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, knives, pol- 
ished stone axes, celts, carved 
stone pipes, many specimens ofr - 
pottery, the shell gorgets and the- 
drinking vessels, the pieces of 
copper, ornamented and unorna- 
mented, the mica plates, many of 
the bone implements, the needles 
and awls, the silver ornaments, 
and the few specimens of gold" 
and meteoric iron, belong to the 
Mound-builders. Neolithic relics 
though some of them, of the ruder 
class, are found in the fire beds and shelter-caves. Specimens of 
the neolithic age are picked up indiscriminately upon the surface, 
The aborigines of America were in this age. The cliff-dwellings 
and pueblos must be assigned to this age. They constitute a 
second division, the Mound-builders being assigned to the first. 
The relics of the Cliff-dwellers are not much in advance of those 
of the Mound-builders, but their houses show an advanced stage 
of architecture. A third division of the neolithic age may be 
IfCOgrlixed among the civilized races of Mexico and Centra! 
Vni. ' hi though these are by some archaeologists ascribed to 
ili, bronze age. It appears that the division of the neolithic age 
I America corresponded to that in Europe; the Mound-builders, 
hi! dwellers and the civilized races constitute the three parts 
A ,|, ,i jr. as the barrows, the lake-dwellings and the rude stone 
IsaumenU did in Europe. It may be that two preceding periods 
U U I., assigned to the caves and fire beds, which corres- 
the caves and kitchen middens.f 
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II. The part which the Mound- builders performed in connec- 
tion with the neolithic age. The Mound-builders, in a technical 
sense, are to be confined to the Mississippi Valley, There are, 
to be sure, many mounds and earth-works on the northwest 
coast, others in Utah, and still others scattered among the civil- 
ized races in Mexico, but the Mound-builders as such were the 
inhabitants of this valley. We shall see the extent of their 
territory if we take the mounds of the Red River Valley as one 
stream and follow the line across the different districts until we 
reach the mounds of Florida. This is the length of their terri- 
tory north and south; the breadth could be indicated by the 
Allegheny mountains upon the east and the foot-hills of the 
Rocky mountains upon the west, for all this range ol territory 




belonged to the Mound-builders. Within this territory we have 
the copper mines of Lake Superior, 1 the salt mines of Illinois 
and Kentucky,* the garden beds of Michigan,' the pipe-stone 
quarries of Minnesota,' the extensive potteries of Missouri, 5 the 
stone graves of Illinois/' the work-shops, the stone cairns, the 
stone walls, the ancient roadways, and the old walled towns of 
Georgia/ the hut rings of Arkansas," the shelter-caves of Ten- 
nessee and Ohio," the mica mines in South Carolina, 1 " the quar- 
ries in Flint Ridge in Ohio, 11 the ancient hearths ol Ohio." the 
bone beds" and alabaster caves in Indiana, 11 the shell-heaps 
of Florida,"'' oil wells and ancient mines, and the rock inscrip- 
tions'* which are scattered over the territory everywhere. 

We ascribe all of these to the Mound-builders and conclude 
that they were worked by this people, for the relics from the 
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mines and quarries are found in the mounds. Besides these relics 
we find others which were received by aboriginal trade; obsidian 
knives and arrows (see Figs. 2 and 3) from Idaho; jade axes 
from an unknown source, carved specimens which seem to have 
come from Mexico; shells* and wampum (Figs. 4 to 7) from the 
gull of Mexico; specimens of art which show connection with the 
northwest coast and carved pipes which show familiarity with 
animals and birds from the central provinces. The Mound- 
builders were the chief representatives of the neolithic age, vying 
with the ClifT-dwellers in a grade of civilization, but having a 
much more varied culture than they. Their territory extended 
over more land than any other class of people known to the pre- 
historic age, and their art presents more variety than any other 
class. 

The cuts represent the character of the relics taken from the 
mounds. The pottery vase (Fig. 9) is trom a mound in Michi- 
gan and shows the high stage of art reached there. The hoes 
and sickles(Figs, 10 and 
a A, '" '■'; "—--„ _^ Ii)are from mounds in 

■*J\ Tennessee and show the 
y._ " r _- H agricultural character of 

\. . _J the people. The banner 

stone and silver orna- 
ment (Figs. 12, 13 and 
14) are from mounds in 
Florida. A. E. Doug- 
lass thinks the silver or- 
nament was modern. We 
place these cuts along- 
side of the elephant pipes 
_,,,„.,,, „ and other relics to show 

the length of the age 
of the Mound-builders. Some of them were evidently quite 
ancient and others were very modern. 

III. As to the antiquity of the Mound-builders, we may say 
that dates are always difficult to fix. We can not give them 
definitely. We imagine that the Mound-builders were the first 
people who occupied the territory after the close of the glacial 
period, that they followed hard on to the paleolithic people, that 
no other race intervened. This is. however, a matter of conjec- 
ture. Our reasons for holding this are as follows: 1. The 
appearance of the mastodon and mammoth. We contend that 
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these animals and the Mound-builders were contemporaneous. 
The only age which intervened between the glacial period and 
the Mound-builder's period is to be called the mastodon's age. 
We are ready to acknowledge that a long time must have elapsed 
between the glacial age and the Mound-builders, but in the ab- 
sence of prool" that any other inhabitants occupied the territory 
we ascribe the time or period to the mastodon and mammoth. 
The paleolithic people may indeed have survived the glacial 
period and been also contemporaneous with the mastodon, the 
real age of the mammoth and mastodon covering, the whole of 
the paleolithic age and overlapping the Mound-builders, the 
first being the age in which 
tne mastodon was numerous. 
Certain writers have denied 
this, and have argued that so 
long aninterval of lime elapsed 
between the Mound-builders 
and the close of the glicial age- 
that the mastodon disappeared 
altogether, that the buffalo 
was the animal which was 
distinctive of the Mound- 
builder's age, and the masto- 
don was the animal distinctive 
of the paleolithic age. Their 
arguments areas follows: The 
forests which have spread over 
the northern half of the 
Mound-builders' territory are 
places very dense. During 
the glacial period this region 
was covered by a sea of ice, the 
ground must needs settle and be covered with alluvial before the 
forests would grow. The forests could only gradually appear, the 
distribution of seeds and the springing up of the saplings being 
a slow process. Another argument is taken from analogy. In 
Europe the period of the gravel beds was supposed to be the 
same as the glacial period and marked the beginning of the pale- 
olithic age. There were, however, between the gravel beds and 
the age of the barrows three or four different epochs — the cave- 
dwellers, the people of the kitchen middens and the lake-dwellers 
— the progress having been gradual between the periods.* In 
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America the change was more sudden, for the tokens which are 
found in the auriferous gravels are much more advanced than 
any found in the gravel beds* of Europe. 
They correspond to the relics of the lake- 
dwellers and the barrows. The Mound- 
builders' relics are also much more advanced 
than those of the gravel beds in the same 
territory, and the supposition is that there 
must have been either an intervening period 
which mound-building was not prac- 
ticed, or that there was an immigration of 
I the Mound -builders into this territory from 
some other part. We acknowledge that 
there are some facts which favor this sup- 
position or idea that there were inhabitants 
I intervening between the rude paleolithic 
people and advanced Mound-buiiders who 
corresponded to the people of the kitchen 
middens and to the early lake-dwellers. 
Kff.M.-sfip«.or W M. e »f.. p ossib i y we shall findthat the fire beds of the 
interior and the kitchen middens of the sea coast were deposited 




during this period, and the divis 



s of time may be identified by 



these tokens. We maintain that the close ol 

the glacial period was not so sudden as 

some imagine. There may have been a 

littoral class of fishermen who were the 

occupants before the close of this period. 

They followed after the ice as it disappeared, 

leaving their shell heaps on the coast and 

their fire beds in the interior. In favor of i 

this we may mention the fact that the tooth 

of a polar bear and the bones of the auk, { 

both of which are animals that occupy the 

arctic regions and inhabit the ice fields, 

have been found in a shell heap on the 

coast of Maine, thus proving that there 1 

were inhabitants when the ice reached a 

far south as that point. The mastodon evi- 1 

dently inhabited the country long before the 

glacial period. It survived that period and ""■ »■-«''" o™<™«<. 

may have existed during the time the land was becoming settled 
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and until it was covered with forests and became inhabited by 
wild tribes. During this time the peat beds and the swamps 
were their favorite resorts; many of them became mired in the 
swamps and were attacked by the natives. These natives were 
acquainted with fire, and used rude stone implements — arrows 
and spear heads. As the mastodon retreated northward the 
hunters also migrated and became the denizens of the forests of 
the northern districts. This accounts foi the scarcity of images 
of the elephant and mastodon among the southern Mound- 
builders, and for the images of the same animals among the 
northern Mound-builders. 

We have mentioned the find of Dr. Koch of the mastodon in 
the Gasconade swamp of Missouri. This was an important find. 
Dr. Koch says there were remains of fire stones and arrow-heads 
near the bones, showing that the animal had been hunted by the 
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people then living. Dr. Koch made the statement that this 
animal was capable of feeding itself with its fore-Ieet, after the 
manner of the beaver or otter. This statement was doubted at 
the time, and seemed to cast discredit upon the entire find. It 
now proves very important. In a late number of the Scientific 
American is a description of the Newberg mastodon, in which 
this very peculiarity is noticed. | The writer says: " The most 
important comparison is in the aspect of the fore-limbs. In the 
elephant the fore-limbs are columnar, as are the hind-limbs. In 
the mastodon there is a decided aspect, more or less, of prehen- 
sile capacity (as it were), that is, the latter have the fore-feet 
approaching the plantigrade in aspect, and were correspondingly 
adapted for pronation. Of course this is slight, but it shows the 
difference in probable habits. The fore-limbs of the mastodon 
with such development, we should expect, would be able to be 
thrown over the low foliage or brush-wood, and a crushing 
effected by the somewhat expanded manus. No such movement 
could be effected by elephas. As much as we naturally compare 
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the two great creatures, and especially as both have similar nasai 
development, a near view of both together shows many differ- 
ences in form.." 

2. The survival of the mastodon. J.B. Holden says: "In nearly 
every State west of New England portions of this creature have 
been disinterred. And every year there are several found, more 
or less in a state of complete preservation. The circumstance 
of several skeletons having about them evidence of man's work 
is extremely interesting,* On one account, it brings the date, 
though greatly indefinite, to man's exist- 
ence. We are therefore able to say man 
and mastodon are contemporaneous. We 
have not determined what sort of man 
made those stone arrow-heads which 
struck the life out from the great carcasses 
and lie among their remains. We have 
not a knowledge of what sort of man 
made the charcoal which was found lying 
among the partly burned bones of a 
mastodon, but we do know that some 
man made the arrow-heads. And we 
know also that no other than man is 
capable of making charcoal, or even to 
make fire by which it is foimed." 

Prof. Barton, of theUniversity of Penn- 
sylvania, discovered the bones of a mas- 
todon at a depth of six feet, and in the 
stomach of the animal he found a mass 
of vegetable matter, composed of leaves 
and branches, among which was a rush, 
now common in Virginia. Winchell says : " The ancient lakelets 
,.| Michigan enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and 
iiuminotii, but they are sometimes so near the surface that one 
i. \e them to have been buried within 5 oo years. The 
,-■ , todotl lound near Tecumseh lay but two feet and a half be- 
,1, uli the •ur&ce. The Adrian mastodon was buried about three 
I , j I h,- Newberg (New York) mastodon just beneath the soil 
,<» 1 until pool of water." 

1 1 unci Lockwood, of Freehold, New Jersey, has spoken 

range • '( the mastodon. He has shown that this ani- 

1 : ,it ,1 period well up into the recent geologic time. 

\\ . mi, In with the great extinct fossil-beaver, which it outlived, 

. unU'inporruy with the modern beaver. It lived to 

j with the American aboriginal men and probably 

. iv hclore the presence of man. Prof. Lockwood dis- 
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covered a mastodon in a beat bog, near by a fossil -beaver dam, in 
such circumstances as led him to suspect that the mastodon had 
been actually buried by the beavers.* 

Prof. Shaler says: "Almost any swampy bit of ground in 
Ohio or Kentucky contains tracis of the mammoth or mastodon. 
The fragments of wood which one finds beneath their bones 
seem to be of the common species of existing trees, and the 
reeds and other swamp-plants which are embedded with their 
remains are apparently the same as those which now spring in 
the soil. They fed upon a vegetation not materially different 
from that now existing in the region. f Prof. Hall says: "Of 
the very recent existence of this animal there seems to be no 
doubt. The marl beds and muck swamps, where these remains 
occur, are the most recent of all superficial accumulations. 




Dr. John Collet says that in the summer of 1880 an almost 
complete skeleton of a mastodon was found in Iroquois County, 
Illinois, which goes far to settle definitely that it was a recent 
animal and fed upon the vegetation which prevails to-day. The 
tusks were nine feet long, twenty-two inches in circumference, 
and weighed 175 pounds; the lower jaw was nearly fifteen feet 
long; the teeth weighed four or five pounds; each of the leg 
bones measured five feet and a half, indicating that the animal 
was eleven feet high. On inspecting the remains closely, a mass 
of fibrous matter was found filling the place of the animal's stom- 
ach, which proved to be a crushed mass of herbs and grasses 
similar to those which still grow in the vicinity. A skeleton 
was found by excavating the canal, embedded in the peat, near 
Covington, Fountain County, Indiana. When the larger bones 
were split open the marrow was utilized by the bog-cutters to 
grease their boots. Chunks of sperm-like substance occupied 
the place of the kidney fat of the monster.! 
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These discoveries convince us that the mastodon survived the 
glacial period, and may have been contemporaneous wifh the 
Mound-builders. 

IV. Were the Mound-builders contemporaneous with the 
mastodon ? This is a disputed point, and considerable feeling 
has been raised in the contention. There have been reports of 
the images of the mastodon and mammoth; but the genuineness 
of the finds has been disputed, and is still with some a matter of 
doubt. Were we to discriminate between these, however, accept- 
ing some as genuine, others as doubtful, we might reach a safe 
conclusion. The history of these discoveries is about as follows: 
In 1874. Mr. Jared Warner found upon the bottom-land of the 
Mississippi, near Wyalusing, an effigy which was called an ele- 
phant. He, in company with a number of gentlemen, measured 
and platted it. and sent a drawing of it to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute.* Mr. Warner says : " It has been known here lor the last 
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Fig. IS.— Section of Mound. 

twenty five years as the elephant mound." "The head is large, 
and the proportion of the whole so symmetrical that the mound 
well deserves the name. The mound was in a shallow valley 
between two sandy ridges, and was only about eight feet above 
high water." There are many mounds in this section of country 
in the shape of birds, bears, deer and foxes. We would say that 
the effigy of the bear, which is very common here, and which 
was the totem of the clan formerly dwelling here, has exactly 
the same shape as the so-called elephant, but is not so large and 
lacks the proboscis. The projection at the nose called the pro- 
boscis is not really one, but is the result of the washing of the soil. 
It was a mere prolongation of the head, had no curve, did not 
even reach so far as the feet, and can be called a proboscis only 
by a stretch of imagination. There is no evidence whatever 
Ihal it was intended to represent a proboscis. The size of this 
mastodon is as follows: length 135 feet, from hind-leet to back 
sixly feet, from fore-feet to back sixty-six feet, from end of snout 

who accompanied Mr. Warner 
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to neck or throat thirty-one feet, from end of snout to fore-legs 
thirty-nine feet, between fore-legs and hind-legs filty-one feet, 
across the body thirty-six feet. These measurertients make the 
proboscis and snout combined about the same length as the fore- 
legs; the proboscis alone about half the length of the fore-legs; 
whereas, had it been a genuine imitation it should have been 
nearly double the length. The writer has visited the effigy two 
or three times, but found it more and more obliterated. No 
other effigy of the elephant could be discovered in the vicinity, 
and no other has since been discovered. Compare Figs. 1 and 17. 
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Fig. W— plan of Mound. 

The history of the second discovery is about as follows. In 
the year 1874, the Rev. Mr, Gass was engaged in exploring 
mounds. He came upon a group of mounds situated about a 
mile below the city of Davenport (see map), on the bank of 
the Mississippi river, about 250 feet from it and from eight to 
twelve feet above low water mark, which consisted of ten or 
twelve mounds. Several of these were excavated, and found to 
contain a large number of relics, such as sea shells, copper axes, 
pipes, hemispheres of copper, arrow heads, pieces of galena, 
pieces of pottery, pieces of mica, stone knives, copper imple- 
ments shaped like a spool, rondells, showing that trepaning had 
been practiced. Many of the axes had been wrapped with coarse 
cloth, which had been preserved by the copper Fig. 16. The 
pipes were all of Mound-builders' pattern; some of them were 
carved with effigies of birds and animals. One bird has eyes of 
copper, another has eyes of pearl, showing much delicacy of 
manipulation and skill in carving. These relics excited much 
interest and were put on exhibition before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Detroit, in 1875. About 
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twenty copper pipes were reported at that time, and eleven cop- 
per awls and a large number of bones. They were said to have 
been found at various depths, some of them near skeletons, some 
near altars, some in ashes, though they were all from the same 
group on the Cook farm. The mounds on the Cook farm were 
the most of them stratified. All of them contained bodies and 
ashes; two or three of them contained altars or round heaps of 
stone, but with no relics upon the altars. Mound No. 3 was the 
one in which the tablets were discovered. This was a low mound, 
about three feet high and sixty feet in diameter. It was a double 
mound and contained two graves parallel to each other, three or 
four leet apart, six feet wide and nine or ten leet long. 

In making the excavation of the first grave the party found, 
near the surface, two human skeletons, which were modern In- 
dians, and with them modern relics; such as fire steel, a common 
clay pipe, a number of glass beads, a silver earring. Below these 
was a layer of river shells and a large quantity of ashes, which 



extended two feet below the surface, but which rested upon a 
stratum of earth twelve inches in depth, under which was a second 
bed of shells. At the depth of two feet below the second shell 
bed, 5 J^ feet below the summit, three skeletons were discovered, 
lying in a horizontal position at the bottom. With the skeletons 
were five copper axes, all of which had been wrapped in cloth, 
a number of small red stones, arranged in the form of a star, two 
carved stone pipes, several bear's teeth, two pieces of galena, one 
large broken pot, a lump of yellow ochre, one arrow-head. A 
child's skeleton was discovered between the two large ones, near 
which was a large number of copper beads. 

The second grave was not opened until the year 1877, about 
two years after the first. Mr. Gass was attended by a party of 
seven men, two of whom were students. They found, near the 
surface, modern relics — a few glass beads and fragments of a 
brass ring; also a layer of shells twelve or fifteen inches thick; 
beneath this a second layer five or six inches thick; beneath the 
second layer a stratum of loose black soil or vegetable mould, 
eighteen or twenty inches thick, and in the mould fragments of 
human bones. At the bottom they discovered the two inscribed 
tablets, lying close together on the hard clay, five and one-half 
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feet below the surface of the mound; both were encircled by a 
single row of lime stones. About two and one-half feet east 
were a copper axe, a few copper beads, fragments of pottery, a 
piece of mica and a number of bones. These were found at a 
subsequent exploration, not at the same time as the tablets. 

The large tablet is twelve inches long, from eight to ten inches 
wide, and was made of dark coal slate. Fig. 22. The smaller 
tablet was about square, seven inches in length, and had holes 
bored in the upper corners, and is called the calendar stone, as 
it contained twelve signs with three concentric circles, though 
the signs do not in the least resemble the Mexican or Maya cal- 
endars. The larger tablet contained a picture on either side, one 
representing a cremation scene, the other a hunting scene. The 
cremation scene "suggests human sacrifices." A number of 
bodies are represented as lying upon the back, and the fire is 
burning upon the summit of the mound, while the so-called 
Mound-builders are gathered in a ring around the mound. Above 







the cremation scene is an arch formed by three < 
representing the horizon, and in the crescent and above it are 
hieroglyphics, some of which resemble the common figures and 
numbers, and Ihe various letters ol the alphabet; there are ninty- 
eight figures, twenty-four in one, twenty in the other, and fifty- 
four above the lines. The peculiar features of this picture 
are these: A rude class ol Mound-builders are practicing hu- 
man sacrifice, while the images of the sun and moon are both in 
the sky, one containing a face, the other circles and rays. Above 
these is the arch of the heavens, with Roman numerals and 
Arabic figures scattered through and above it. The figure eight 
is repeated three times, the letter O repeated seven times. With 
these familiar characters are ethers which resemble letters of 
ancient alphabets, either Phoenician or Hebrew, and only a few 
characters such as the natives generally used, 

The hunting scene is the one which is supposed to contain the 
mastodon. In this picture there is a large tree which occupies 
the foreground, beneath the tree are animals, human beings and 
fishes scattered indiscriminately about, a few skeletons of trees 
in the back ground. One of the human figures has a hat on, 
which resembles a modern hat, for it has a rim. "Of the animal 
kingdom thirty individuals are represented, divided as follows, 
Man, eight: bison, four; deer, four; birds, three; hares. 
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three; big horn or Rocky Mountain goat, one; fish, one; prai- 
rie wolf, one; nondescript animals, three. Of these latter one 
defies recognition, but the other two, apparently of the same 
species, are the most interesting figures of the whole group. 
These animals are supposed by different critics to represent the 
moose, tapers or mastodons." The trunk and tusks are omitted 
from this animal, and even the shape hardly resembles the ele- 
phant, certainly not enough to prove that the Mound-builders 
were contemporaneous with the mastodon.* 

The third discovery is the one the most relied upon. This 
discovery was also made by the Rev. Mr. Gass, in the spring 
of 1880, several years after the discovery of the tablets. Mr. 
Gass was accompanied by Rev. Mr. Blcomer. A group of ten 
mounds, arranged in irregular rows, was situated along the bluffs 
overlooking the Mississippi bottoms west of Muscatine Slough. 
The first mound opened proved to be a sacrificial or cremation 
mound, situated on the extreme edge of a prominent bluff, having 
ravines on both sides. It was a flat cone, thirty feet in diameter, 
elevation three feet. Near the surface was a layer of hard clay, 
eighteen inches thick; below this a layer of burned red clay, as 
hard as brick, one foot thick; under this a bed of ashes, thirteen 
inches deep. In the ashes were found a portion of a carved 
stone pipe, bird form, by Mr. H. Haas; a very small copper axe 
by Mr. Gass ; a carved stone pipe, entire, representing an ele- 
phant, which, Mr. Bloomer says, "was first discovered by myself." 
The other mounds of the group were explored, and contained 
ashes and bones, but no relics. Mr. Gass makes no report of 
finding the elephant pipe, but leaves that to Mr. Bloomer. During 
the same year he discovered, in the mounds in Mercer County, 
Illinois, several Mound-builders' pipes — one representing a lizard, 
one a turtle, another a snake coiled around an upright cylinder 
and covered with some very thin metallic coating. Mounds on 
the Illlinois side, near Moline, and Copper Creek and Pine Creek, 
had previously yielded to Mr. Gass carved stone pipes, one of 
them representing a porcupine, another a howling: wolf. The pipes 
were composed of some dark-colored slate or variety of talc, 
thus showing that the Mound-builders of the region were in the 
habit of imitating the animals which they saw, making effigies 
of them on their pipes. The account of finding this elephant is 
written in a very straightforward manner ; nothing about it shows 
any intention to deceive. 

•Another tablet was found by Mr. Charles Harrison In 1878, who Is president of the 
society, in mound No. 11 of the some group. In the mound was a pile of stones two 
and one-half by three feet In size, which might be called an altar, about three feet 
below the surface; the slab fourteen Inches square, and beneath the slab was a vault, 
and in the vault was the tablet, with four flint arrows on the tablet; a shell and a 
quartz crystal. The figures on this tablet were a circle which represented the sun, a 
c rescent representing; the moon, and a human figure astride the circle, colored 
bright ochre red, all of them very rudely drawn. The figure is supposed to represent 
the sun god. The figure eight and other hleoglyphlcs are upon this tablet. Above 
the hieroglyphics was a bird and an animal, and between them a copper axe. This 
tablet is as curious as the one discovered by Mr. Gass. 
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The fourth discovery consisted of a carved stone pipe, also in 
the shape of an elephant or mastodon. This pipe was picked up 
in a cornfield by a German farmer named Mare, who gave it away 
and afterwards moved to Kansas. The pipe came into the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Gass, was purchased by the Davenport Academy 
and is now in their museum. Both pipes have the general 
Mound-bui Ider 
shape, — a curved 
,- ^ ,.— -. . _ base. Both pipes 

' . > ■ , •■ if jl are alike in that 

o- j they represent the 

'■^j* animal with a pro- 
boscis, but with no 
tusks, The reason 
for this may have 
been that it was 
difficult to carve the 
tusks out of stone; 
if they had been so 
carved they were li- 
able to break. They 

Mp- M.— Map of Ilit Maundi on the Conk Farm. are alike also in 

representing the eye and ear, mouth, tail, legs and feet of the 
animal in a very natural way. The main difference between them 
is that one has the trunk stretched out in front, and the back 
curved upward, and a heavy body. The other represents the 
proboscis curved inward, toward the legs; the back is straight 
and the body slim. Both have the bowl of the pipe between 
the fore-legs, which are brought out in relief from the cylinder 
on the sides of the bowl; the 
hole for smoking is at the 
rear of the animal. The pipes 
show much more familiarity 
with the mastodon than do 
the effigies. They represent 

the trunk as nearly twice as „__,„„, „„„ „„„„„,,„,„„. 

long as the fore-legs, These 

pipes have been discredited by certain writers, especially by Mr. 
W. H. Henshaw, of the Ethnological Bureau, but they have been 
defended by Mr, Charles Putnam, the president of the Davenport 
Academy, and are endorsed by the members of the Academy at 
the present time,* In favor of the genuineness of the pipes, we 

-tulnly as reliable a* that which lias reference lo 
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may say that during the same year of the discovery of the ele- 
phant pipe, the bones and tusks of an elephant were found in 
Washington County, la., and were reported in the Proceedings 
of the Davenport Academy. These bones were about six feet 
below the surface, in the black mud sediment and vegetable 
mould. They seem to have been quite a recent deposit, and the 
elephant or mastodon which was buried here may have been the 
very one which was represented in the pipe. 

In this connection we would speak of the location of the 
mounds which contain the pipes and the tablets. It is the 
general opinion that those mounds which were erected upon the 
upper terraces were the older, that those upon the lowland were 
the later. Some writers have maintained that the first class were 
erected when the water filled the entire valleys and covered the 
first terrace. If that were the case, then the earlier Mound- 
builders must have been acquainted with the mastodon and other 
animals of that class. This is the opinion of Mr. Colwell in 
reference to the mounds of Minnesota. The mounds built upon 
the lower terrace were attended with hearths and were probably 






Fig. tU.—Bear. Fig. *5.— Moose. Fig. 26— Elk. 

built by the Assiniboines and Dakotas. The mounds on the ter- 
races were built when the flood plain was covered with water and 
the water reached the base of the bluffs. The writer has discov- 
ered the same fact in connection with the effigy mounds. These 
were universally upon the second terrace. No effigy has been 
found upon the river bench, though the so-called elephant effigy 
was situated in a swale not much higher than the river bench 
and was sometimes reached by the back water which flowed up 
from the flood plain. The mounds situated on the Cook farm, 
from which the three tablets were taken, were but eight feet 
abcve the high water. See Fig. 22. The mound which con- 
tained the elephant pipe was situated upon the bluffs far above 
the plain. This is significant. It may be, however, on the other 
hand, that the mounds on the Cook farm belonged to the same 
age and were built by the same people as those on the bluff, but 
that the mounds on the Illinois side were erected at a much later 
date — a date in which the water had retired and the mastodon had 
disappeared. It may be that the elephant pipe was deposited 
in this mound on the bluff at a time when Muscatine Slough 
and Meredosia Slough were lakes, whose waters flowed near the 
bluffs; also a time when the mastodon was common. This does 
not quite explain the presence ol the tablet, though it might ex- 
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plain the abundance of copper relics and the presence of many 
of the pipes, especially those which represent the common wild 
animals. 

V. The association of the Mound-builders with the buffalo in the 
Mound-builders' territory is another point which we are to con- 
sider. The buffalo seems to have extended its range beyond 
the Mississippi River. The nomadic savages had a habit of 
setting fire to the prairies. The flame swept into the eastern 
forests, bringing the open prairie into the midst of the Mound- 
builders' works, and reaching almost to the Ohio and the Alle- 
gheny Rivers. The hunters followed the buffalo to the eastern 
ranges.* This will account for the disappearance of the Mound- 
builders. Still, we are to bear in mind that the earlier Mound- 
builders, those who dwelt 
in the fortified villages and 
who were the sun-worship- 
ers, were not acquainted 
with the buffalo; at least 
they had no buffalo pipes. 
There was, however, a race 
of mound-building Indians 
subsequent to them, who 
were hunters when situated 
in Ohio and were acquaint- 
ed with the buffalo. Our |_ 
proof of this is as follows:. , 
1 . The tffigics of the buffalo" 
are found in Wisconsin. This will be seen from reference to the 
cuts In one of these we have the bear (Fig. 24); the moose 
(Fig. 25); the elk (Fig. 26); the bear and buffalo (Fig. 27), and 
the buffalo alone. Inscriptions of the buffalo are found in the 
picture cave at West Salem.f 2. Shoulder bones of the buffalo, 
according to Squier and Davis, were found in Ohio, but at the 
summit ol the mound and associated with modern Indian relics. 
3. The bones of the buffalo, according to Mr. McAdams, were 
found in the depths of the pyramid mounds not far from Alton, 
Illinois. 4. The bones of the buffalo were found among the ash 
heaps near Madisonville, Ohio. 5. Effigies of the buffalo, ac- 
cording to T. H. Lewis, have been recognized in the standing 
stones of Dakota. 6. Traditions of the buffalo were prevalent 
among the Chickasaws and the Choctaws of the Gulf States. 
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Traditions of an animal with an arm extending from the fore- 
shoulder, according to Charlevoix, were prevalent among the 
Indians of Canada. These discoveries and traditions are im- 
portant, for they show that the mastodon and buffalo were con- 
temporaneous with the Mound-builders, though the mastodon 
may have been known to one class and the buffalo to another. 
It is very uncertain just how early these Mound-builders lived. 
There aresonie indications that they were quite ancient. 7. When 
Ferdinand De Soto and his party landed in Florida they were 
surprised by the sight of the horns and head cf a buffalo, an 
animal they had never seen before. This was in the hands of 
the Florida Indians. They alterwards became familiar with the 
buffalo robes or skins used by the Southern Indians. It appears, 
then, that at least 350 years ago the buffalo was known as far 
east as Florida. 8. According to Marquette, the buffalo roamed 
as far east as the prairies of Illinois in the year 1680, but we can 
not fix upon the date when the buffalo effigies were erected. 
Buffalo bones were found at the bottom of the mounds on the 
Great American bottom, 
south of the locality where 
the mastodon pipes were 
discovered. This would in- 
dicate that the buffalo and 
mastodon were contempor- 
aneousand that the Mound- 
builders were acquainted 
with both animals, and that 
theMoundbuilders' ageex- 
tended from the time of the 
mastodon to that of the 
buffalo. 
Fig.ta.— Davenport Tablet.' Notice further that 1 

mounds near Davenport are different from any other mounds. 
The writer has explored the mounds scattered along the Mis- 
sissippi River from the state line on the north to Alton on the 
south, and has lound several classes of works in this district. 
They are as follows: 1. In the north, the effigies of Wisconsin 
passed over the borders, making one class. 2. Below these 
aie the burial mounds at Albany, Moline and Rock Island, which 
were explored by the members of the Davenport Academy. 
These were mainly unstratified, some of which contained relics, 
such as carved pipes, red ochre, lumps of galena, sheets of mica 
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catea the problem and makes It illitieuli to explain the pi 
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and fragments of pottery. 3. Farther south, near Quincy, the 
Mound-builders buried their dead without depositing relics. The 
mounds were not stratified; neither do they contain relics. 4. The 
fourth class is that which has been very frequently described, 
consisting of the pyramids, of which Cahokia is a good speci- 
men. 5. The fifth class is that marked by the stone graves. 
These extend from the mouth of the Illinois River to the state 
line at Cairo. What is remarkable about the Illinois mounds is 
that in every locality there seems to have been a large number 
of tribes, some of which were earlier and some later. 

The relics which are in the Davenport Academy are for the 

most part from the Iowa side, 1 , - jm^ TT&w" 

* n A =« unlike the majority '■* 



and 

ol those from the Illinoi: 
though there are localities in 
Illinois where similar relics 
are discovered. The contrast 
between the mounds at Dav- 
enport and others is seen in 
the cut Fig. 29 The lower 
part represents a mound in 
Illinois, tiis upper a mound 
in Iowa. These mounds are 
stratified, have layers of stones 
at intervals, the altars arepil 
lars or piles of stones and 
have the bodies by the side. 
No such altars are found in 
any other mounds. The sym- 
bolism, however, is similar to 
that found in Ohio. It was 
the symbolism of the sun- 
worshipers, as it contained 
the crescent and circle. Fig. 
29, No. 9. It may be that the 

Davenport Mound - builders Fig. t9.— Stratified Jfoiind( near Davenport. 

should be classed with the sun-worshipers of Ohio, that the 
pipe-makers of this region were the same people as the pipe- 
makers of that State, and were older than any other Mound- 
builders. 

VI. The condition of the mounds is the chief evidence of the 
antiquity of the Mound-builders. It was noticed bySquier and 
Davis that many ot the earth-works when first discovered were 
dilapidated, especially those upon the summits of the hills and 
the banks of the rivers. The streams had encroached upon the 
terraces and had broken down the walls of the villages. In one 
case, the crossings of Paint Creek, the stream had overflowed 
the terrace and made a passage-way through a village enclosure, 
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leaving part of the wall upon one side and part on the other. In 
another case the large circle had been encroached upon, and the 
terrace near which, at one time, was the bed of Paint Creek was 
broken down, leaving the wall of the enclosure; but the creek 
now runs more than a mile away. See Fig. 30. The same is 
true of the circle upon the North Fork. See Fig. 31. The en- 
closure near Dayton also illustrates this. This was situated in 
the valley of the Miami on land which is even now at times over- 
flowed. It was overlooked by the great mound at Miamisburg 
and had evidently been occupied. Some maintain that the 
works had never been finished, but their condition is owing to 
the wear of the stream. The works at Portsmouth had suffered 
the same destruction. The Scioto had changed its channel, had 
encroached upon the eastern terrace and had destroyed a portion 
of the covered way. At 
Piketon the stream had 
withdrawn from the ter- 
race and had left an old 
channel, with ponds full 
of water, near the foot of 
the covered way, but is 
now flowing 'in a new 
channel half a mile from 
the covered way. The 
graded way which ended 
with the terrace was ten 
hundred and fifty feet 
long, two hundred and 
fifteen feet wide. It may have been used as a canoe landing 
or levee, for the village was on the summit of the terrace; but 
the village is gone and many of the works have disappeared. 
The covered way at Hopeton also ends with the terrace. "The 
walls are nearly a half mile long, and 150 leet apart. They ter- 
minate at the edge of the terrace, at the foot of which it is evi- 
dent the river once had its course, but between which and the 
present bed of the stream a broad and fertile bottom now inter- 
venes." This covered way may have been designed as a passage- 
way to Monnd City on the opposite side of the Scioto. The 
graded way at Marietta ends with the terrace, but there is now 
an interval of 700 feet between the end of the way and the river 
bank. These changes indicate great antiquity in the works of 
Southern Ohio. The same is true of the southern works. There 
are old river beds near the pyramids, according to Prof. Eugene 
Smith, State Geologist. The same is true of the mounds at 
Mason's plantation. The Savannah River has encroached upon 
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the largest tumulus and "performed what it would have taken 
long days to accomplish." The layer of charcoal, ashes, shells, 
fragments of pottery and bones, can be traced along the water 
front of the mounds, showing its construction. These are two 
feet below the surface; the superincumbent seems to have been 
heaped upon it to the height of thirty-seven feet above the plain 
and forty-seven feet above the water line. 

The age of the trees growing upon the earth-works is to be 
noticed here. The forts of Southern Ohio when discovered were 
generally covered with forests, and trees of large size were found 
upon the very summits of the walls. Some of them when cut 
down showed four or five hundred rings, thus indicating that at 
least five hundred years had elapsed since the fort had been 
abandoned Such was the case with the old fort at Newark. Mr. 
Isaac Smucker says the 
trees were growing upon i 
its banks all aronnd the I 
circle, some of them ten 
feet in circumference. In 
lS 1 5 a tree was cut down 
which showed that it had 
attained the age of 550 
years. Squierand Davis 
speak of the fort in High- 
land County. They say 
that "the area was cov- 
ered with a heavy prim- 
itive forest of gigantic 
trees. An oak stood on 
the wall, now fallen and much decayed, which measured 23 feet 
in circumference. All around are scattered the trunks of im- 
mense trees in every stage of decay. The entire fort presented 
the appearance ol the greatest antiquity,"t 

It is remarkable that no buffalo pipes have so far been found 
in the mounds, though elephant pipes have been, as we have seen. 
We imagine that the pipe-makers were earlier than the effigy- 
builders, for the pipes are found in the lowest strata of the 
mounds and are seldom found upon the surface, while the buffalo 
bones are often found near the summits of the mounds and were 
very common upon the surface. Paths were made of the shoulder 
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•Iroyed by the. erwk.wlik-li Ijh« nim-f r...ii1.<l sumi'iiiing ovr n fifth or a mile. 

There was roiiii.rlv Sliawi lown near I hi* work. Indian grave* lire marked nil 

lb* plan. From these n-lies huii: bi'i-n liiiii-n-u-uTi-lmrrct.'; ■ ■■■; r kettle*, silver 
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f) burr wlib 1I10 dead. The ancient mirks >u Seal Township, ai Cedar Hanknand at 
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•See "Ancient Monument.*." p. H. 
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bones of bufifalos in Dakota. Agricultural tools made from the 
bones of the buffalo were found in Ohio. These facts show that 
the range of the buffalo was formerly farther east. The indica- 
tions are that the mastodon was known to the earlier Mound- 
builders and the buffalo to the later, and that the Mound-builders' 
age extended from the time of the mastodon to the time of the 
buffalo, and was prolonged through many centuries. 

The mounds of habitation are found in the north and south- 
east part of Vincennes. The north mound has a height of 36 
feet, a circumference of 847 feet, and is attended by another 25 
feet high and 40 feet in circumference. Prof. Collett speaks oE 
one mound which he calls a temple mound, and says that the= 
temple had two stories. In other words, it was a terraced mound.. 
We have elsewhere expressed the opinion that this group at 
Vincennes, as well as that near Evansville, belongs to the samt 
class with the Cahokia mounds and may well be called terraced! 
pyramids or terraced platform mounds. They constitute temple 
mounds of a peculiar type. They are generally grouped in suchi 
a way that the terraced mound is in the center. These pyra- 
mid mounds were evidently devoted to sun worship, though it is 
uncertain whether their summits were occupied by temples or 
by houses of the chiefs. If we take the descriptions given by 
the early explorers, we should say that the terraced pyramids 
were perhaps the residences of the chiefs and that they were 
guarded by warriors who were stattoned upon the terraces, the 
conical mounds in the vicinity being the place where the temple 
was located. This, however, takes us into a new field. A. de- 
scription of the pyramids has been given elsewhere. We only 
refer to them here as embodying another type of sun worship, 
belonging to another class of religious structures. 

The contents of the mounds are instructive on this point. The 
mounds were evidently built at different times and by different 
classes of people; many of them contained in the stratification 
the records of different periods. This was especially the case 
with the burial mounds. There are many burial mounds which 
have bodies at different depths; some of the bodies having been 
deposited by later tribes and some by earlier. Those at the bot- 
tom of the mounds are generally badly decayed and show signs 
of age. We find an illustration among the burial mounds. The 
pyramid at Beardstown, Illinois, is to be noticed. This seems to 
have been a very old structure, but was occupied at recent date. 
It was 30 feet high, 1 50 feet in diameter, and stood immediately 
upon the bank of the river on land which was surrounded by a 
slough and which was in reality an island. This island, on ac- 
count of its favorable position, had been for centuries a camping 
ground of the aborigines. It was excavated by the city author- 
ities and found to contain upon its summit shallow graves with 
skeletons of recent Indians, buried with implements of iron and 
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stone and ornaments of glass and brass. A little deeper remains 
■of Europeans, perhaps followers of La Salle and Tonty; a silver 
cross was grasped by the skeleton hand and Venetian beads en- 
circled the skeleton waist of a lormer missionary, a desciple of 
Layola, who had probably made his grave in this distant wilder- 
ness. These were intrusive burials. At the botton of this mound, 
on the original sand surface, there was found a series of stone 
graves or crypts, formed by planting flat stones in the sand and 
covering them with other flat stones. These tombs of rude cysts 
were empty. So great was the lapse of time that the bodies had 
■entirely decayed, not a vestige remained. The mound when fin- 
ished formed an elevated platform, from whose summit was an 
uninterrupted view of the distant bluffs on both sides of the river 
for two or three miles above and below. A nest of broad horn 
stone discs was discovered buried in the sand a short distance 
above this mound. The nest was composed of five layers of 
flints, about 1000 in all. They were embedded in the bank of 
the river, but above the reach of the highest water, four feet be- 
low the surface. They had been placed in an ovoid heap or 
altar, overlapped each other as shingles on a roof. The length 
of the ovoid was six feet and the width four feet. The relics 
had an average length of six inches, width four inches; the shape 
was an ovoid also- They were discolored with a concretion 
which showed undisturbed repose in the clay, enveloped for a 
great period of time. It is supposed that they were originally 
brought from Flint Ridge. They resembled the flint discs found 
in the Clark's works of Ohio; similar nests have been found 
near St. Louis, Cassville, on the Illinois river; several places on 
the Scioto river. The most rational theory in reference to the 
discs, is that they were deposited in obedience to a superstition 
or religious idea, which was perhaps related to a water cult. Dr. 
Snyder mentions a deposit of 3500, near Fredericksville, in 
Schuyler County, also on the Illinois river. Dr. Charles Ran 
described a deposit of horn stone discs, circular in shape, near 
Kaskaskia river, and another deposit of agricultural flint imple- 
ments near East St. Louis. W. K. Morehead mentions a de- 
posit of 7300 discs discovered in a mound near Clark's works 
in Ohio. These discs seem to connect the Mound-builders of 
the Illinois river with those of the Scioto, and convey the idea 
that the pyramids and the sacred enclosures were built at the 
iUBC time. 

Another mound of this class was found at Mitchell's Station, 
on the Chicago and Alton Railroad. The mound was 300 feet 
long and 30 or 40 feet high, and contained near the base of it a 
skeleton in a wrapping of matting, a large number of copper im- 
plements and ornaments, and a portion of the head of a buffalo. 

It is to be noticed here that the pottery of this region resem- 
bles that found in West Tennessee and in Southeastern Missouri 
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— a pottery mady of very fine material and very highly glazed. 
The animals imitated by the pottery are very much the same, but 
the pottery pipes and portrait vases are lacking. There are 
many human skeletons lying underneath the soil in the vicinity 
of these platform mounds. In some places layers of them to 
the depth of eight or nine feet are found. Relic-hunters also 
find many burials along the sides of the bluffs. Large quantities 
of agricultural tools are taken out from these buriil places. These 
cemeteries on the bottom lands and on the bluffs indicate that 
there was an extensive population for a long period of time. We 
classify the works and relics with those of the Southern Mound- 
builders, and imagine that they were older than the Northern 
Mound-builders. 

We here refer to the mounds of Kentucky. Sidney Lyons, in 
speaking of the mounds opposite the mouth of the Wabash, says 
that they contain three different kinds of burials: !. Those 
without works of art near the summit. 2. Those with works of 
art, the bodies having been laid on the surface. 3. Deep excava- 
tions containing badly preserved bones. One mound contained 
different burials, the urn burial in the middle. With the urns 
were deposited parcels of paint and iron ore. Another mound 
contained several copper awls and iron ore ; another mound con- 
tained the following relics: several copper awls, five inches long, 
a disc of copper covered with woven fabric, three circular stones 
with the margin groved likea pulley, with five small perforations 
in the margin; in another mound was a layer of clay, beneath 
the clay a pavement of limestone. The burials above the clay 
were peculiar: the bodies were placed in circles, lying on the left 
side, heads inward; the burials below the pavement six feet be- 
low the clay; but no relics or works of art were connected with 
the deep burials. Some of the bodies were covered with slabs 
of stone, set slanting like a roof, but those below the pavement 
were merely covered with sandy soil. Another was to dig a deep 
vault in the form of a circle, placing the bodies against the side 
of the wall, in a sitting posture, faces inward. These different 
burials show that there was a succession of races in this region, 
some of them quite modern, others very early. 

Mr. Lyons seems to have come upon burial mounds in which 
there were successions of races buried, three or iour different peri- 
ods of time being represented, The relics and bones in the deep- 
burials were generally decayed. The relics in the middle series 
were of primitive kind and seemed to have been made by an iin- 
warlike people. There were extensive cemeteries in Tennessee 
and Missouri, and grand depositories of bones in the caves of 
Kentucky and Ohio. These cemeteries and ossuaries may have 
been earlier or later than the regular Mound-builders; they at 
least show that there was a succession of races and that all parts 
of the country were occupied for a long time. In reference to 
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these caves and cemeteries we have the testimony of Dr. Joseph 
Jones. A human body was found in 1815 in one of the lime- 
stone caverns of Kentucky, covered with deer skin, cloth, fin- 
shed with feathers, resembling the feather cloaks of the north- 
west coast, and a wrapping of cloth made of twine doubled and 
twisted, showing that it was comparatively modern. In a cop- 
peras cave in West Tennessee bodies were found, which had been 
placed in baskets wrapped in doe skin, mats made from the bark 
of a tree and feathers; and a texture which resembled the coffee 
sacking. The hair was still remaining upon the heads. 

VII. We now come to the question of the relation of the 
Mound-builders to the modern Indians. There has been a great 
difference of opinion on this subject, but it would seem as if 
archaeologists were coming nearer to one another, and agreeing 
that the Indians at one time built mounds, but most of them 
acknowledging that there was a difference between the two 
classes. Here we would refer to the fact as to the succession of 
races. The works on the North Fork of Paint Creek, on the 
Hopewell farm, illustrate this. Here is a group of mounds, 
which has been explored by Warren K. Moorehead, under the 
auspices of the World's Fair. Some remarkable relics have been 
taken out One mound was very large, 500 feet long, 190 feet 
broad, 24 feet high Near the top of this mound were stone 
effigies, resembling those in Dakota. At the bottom of the 
mound were a number of skeletons, lying upon the base line. 
The ground had been burned hard, and the earth above this was 
interstratified with sand and gravel. The skeletons were found 
in dome-shaped cavities, four or five feet in height. One skeleton 
was called the king; there were wooden horns at his head, in 
imitation of antlers; thin sheets of copper covered the wood. 
The horns were attached to a helmet-shaped head-dress or mask, 
which reached from the upper jaw to the occupit of the skull. 
Pearl beads, shell beads, bear teeth, bear and eagle claws, copper 
spools, copper discs, covered the chest and abdomen. A large 
platform pipe, an agate spear-head, four copper plates, canes 
from the south covered with copper were at the sides and back. 

In the same mound were several skeletons, covered with a 
large quantity of copper, and adorned with most intricate and 
beautiful designs. These are classified into anklets, bracelets 
and wristlets, and ornaments for various parts of the body. The 
bracelets were solid throughout, and formed by bendidg a 
tapering bar of copper into a circle. There were four circular 
discs, joined in pairs by a thick stem of copper, and four other 
discs, joined by pivots, and richly ornamented with repousse 
work. There were thin plates, cut in the form of fishes; others 
into diamond forms, with geometrical figures inside the rings. 
Most curious of the whole collection are two pieces of copper 
representing the Suastika, — the only one that has been found 
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north of the Ohio River. Beside these, was a flat piece of copper 
that had thin pieces of cane inside, evidently intended to be worn 
on the wrist as a protection from the bow. Many of the pieces 
have attached to them a curious texture, resembling matting, made 
out of wood fibre; while several were plated with silver, gold 
and meteoric iron. One piece was evidently a cap for the crown 
of the head, and had an aperture through which the scalp-lock 
could protrude, or to which feathers could be attached. There 
were also with them pieces representing birds and animals, and 
others, curiously pronged, which were evidently used for combs. 
The five skeletons were also fonnd lying side by side, — two of 
which were covered with a floreing of copper, six by eight feet. 
The copper had been worked into many forms. There were 
sixty-six copper belts, ranging in size from one and one half 
inches to twenty-two and one half inches in length. A large 
thick copper ax weighed forty-one pounds. This exceeds any 
specimen ever found in the United States. There were traces of 
gold on it. The cutting edge is seven inches broad and is very 
sharp, A number of smaller copper axes attended this. Thirty 
copper plates, with Mound-builders' cloth on them, overlapped 
the axes. The average size of the plate was ten by six inches. 
A great copper eagle, twenty inches in diameter, wings out- 
spread, beak open, tail and wing feathers neatly stamped upon 
the copper surface, etc.. covered the knees of one of the skele- 
tons. This is one of the most artistic designs ever found in 
copper. 

Remains of a copper stool, about a foot in length and several 
inches in height, lay near one of the skeletons. The stool was 
made out of wood, and has been covered with sheet copper. 

Here, then, we have the Mound-builders in their rudeness, 
and, at the same time, we have certain barbaric magnificence 
that might be compared to that of the early in habitants of Great 
Britain, — the symbols of sun-worship wrought into copper and 
placed upon the bodies. We have no doubt that the persons 
who were buried here, and who carried such massive axes and 
wore such heavy helmets and elaborate coats of mail, were sun- 
worshipers. We should not hesitate to say that they would 
be ready as warriors to sacrifice the prisoners that were taken 
captive in war, as victims to the sun. The find confirms the 
theories which we have advanced; there is nothing contra- 
dictory in the evidence furnished. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By }. P. MacLean. 



SECOND PAPER.-THE SAGAS. 

It appears that Iceland had long been, inhabited by a small 
colony of Irish monks, representing the Culdee iorm of the 
Christian religion. About S74 A. D. a stream of emigration set 
in, composed of Scandinavians, which continued tor a period of 
sixty years, during which time some four thousand homesteads 
were established around the habitable fringe along the great 
bays and firths. The first authentic successful settlement was 
made under Ingolf, a Norwegian, who, after a fruitless attempt 
on the south coast in 870, established hi mat If at Reikiavik tn 
874. This tide of emigration was caused by the changes intro- 
duced in Norway by Haraid Haarfager, for such people as 
could not endure them left (or other countries, particularly to 
the habitable coast districts of Iceland. In the immigrations 
into Iceland three distinct streams are traced. The first was 
that of lour noblemen from Norway — Ingolf, Keti! Hieng, 
Skalla-Grim, and Thorolf, who, with their dependents, settled 
tn the southwest from 870 to 890. The second was that of 
Aud, widow of Olat the White, king of Dublin, who came 
from the Western Islands of Scotland, followed by a number ol 
her kinsmen, many, like herself, being Christians, and settled 
the best land in the west, northwest and north, and there founded 
families that long swayed its destinies, which occurred between 
890 and 900. The third was a lew more newcomers direct 
from Norway, which took place between 900 and 930. These 
completed the settlement of the south, northeast and southeast. 
In 1 100 the population numbered about 50,000 souls, quite a 
proportion of which was of Irish blood. The government at 
first, in the limes of paganism, was hierarchic and aristocratic. 
Christianity was not formally introduced until the year 1002, or 
about one hundred and twenty-eight years after the first settle- 
ment and not even then without much opposition. Schools 
were then founded, and two bishoprics in Holar and Skalholt. 
Old Icelandic possesses only forty runic monuments, all of them 
practically worthless from a philological point of view, the oldest 
of which is an inscription on a church door, dating no farther 
back than the thirteenth century, and therefore later than some 
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of the manuscripts. Hence one author was moved to declare, 
"There are no runic inscriptions in Iceland."* 

The most flourishing period of their literature and commerce 
was from the middle of the twelfth to the close of the thirteenth 
century, when, on account of domestic broils, Haco V. ol Nor- 
way, in 1262, succeeded in reducing the whole island under his 
sway. From this time a declension began, which was not 
arrested until the outbreak of the Reformation, when the influ- 
ence of the latter was felt in Iceland as early as 154.0, but not 
established until 1551. Unfortunately its necessary complement 
— a social and political revolution — never came to Iceland. 

Notwithstanding its boasted literature, Iceland has never pro- 
duced a poet of the highest order. This has been accounted 
lor on the assumption that their energy was lavished upon the 
saga, a prose epic. Their poems lack the qualities ot high 
imagination, deep pathos, fresh love of nature, passionate 
dramatic power and noble simplicity of language, so character- 
istic ot the Western Isles of Scotland. 

The saga represents the real strength and power of Icelandic 
literature, some thirty-five or forty ot which still remain, none 
of them dating earlier than the twelfth century. 

The father of Icelandic history was, Ari Frode, and nearly all 
that is now known of the heathen commonwealth may be traced 
to him. He secured and put in order the tragmentary tradi- 
tions that had begun to die out. He fixed the style in which 
Icelandic history should be composed. Some ot his writings 
have entirely disappeared, and those that remain are only pre- 
served in the writings of later compilers. Ari was born in 1066 
and died in the year 1148. The most eminent o( Icelandic his- 
torians, and the most prominent man that country ever produced, 
wasSnorrlSturlasson,born in 1178. Having married Herdis, a 
daughter ol a rich priest living at Borg, he thereby laid the 
Joundation of a large fortune. His methods of acquiring wealth 
are more than hinted at as not being legal. The promises he 
had made in Norway he did not trouble himself about fulfilling. 
He quarreled with his brother, his son, his nephew, his son-in- 
law, and his wife, and was continually in a broil. He wanted to 
marry Solveig, and promised to increase her wealth. He mar- 
ried, in 1224, Halveig, a widow, although his wife was still 
living. By the Thing he was appointed an expounder ot the 
laws of Iceland, but disregarded the same laws when they 
affected himself. His quarrels and feuds affected the greater part 
ol Iceland, and in 1 232 broke out into civil war. This continued 
until about 1259, when his sons-in-law sent back his daughters, 
the cause of their quarrel being that their marriage portions 
Wire not paid. He was driven out of the country by his brother 
Sighvat, but returned in 1239. He quarreled with the sons of 
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his wife Halveig about their mother's properly. On the night 
of September 22d, 1241, he was assassinated by Gissur Thor- 
valdsson, accompanied by seventy men, all o( whom had sworn 
to kill Snorri Sturlasson, his own friends and kinsmen being the 
murderers. In this atmosphere of strife he found time to write 
his history and traditions. The prominent features of his char- 
acter were cunning, ambition and avarice, combined with want 
of courage and aversion to effort. 

The first sagas were written down on separate scrolls in the 
generation succeeding that of Ari, or from about 1140 to 1220. 
Then they passed through different phases, edited and com- 
pounded from 1220 to 1260. After this they were padded and 
amplified (from 1260 to 1300), and during the fourteenth cen- 
tury were collected in large manuscripts. The sagas grew up 
in the milder days that immediately succeeded the change of 
faith, when the deeds of the principal families were still cher- 
ished, and their exploits narrated by the firesides during the 
long winters. At all feasts and gatherings there were those 
particularly adapted to the reciting of the occurrences of the 
past, and who wove their recitations into such a form as would 
most readily appeal to the imagination. Each reciter impro- 
vised his own comments and injected such statements as best 
suited his imagination. The artistic features of the story were 
carefully elaborated and the appropriate finishing touches sup- 
plied. The Irish characteristics greatly predominated in the 
sagas of the west. The best compositions belong to the west, 
and the name of nearly every classic writer belongs there— or 
in the place where there is the greatest admixture of Irish blood. 
But in all the Icelandic sagas there is the same keen grasp of 
character, the love of action, and that intense delight in blood, 
which almost assumes the garb of religious passion. The ro- 
mancing spirit of the south had entered distant Iceland, and the 
fireside stories became impregnated more or less by its influ- 
ence. Horn has very justly observed that "some of the sagas 
were doubtless originally based on facts, but the telling and re- 
telling have changed them into pure myths."* 

In speaking of "dreams of the Sagas," Vicary remarks: "The 
sagas are often so full of periphrase, and the figuralive meaning 
so dark, and taken at so great a distance from its original sense 
that more thought must have been suggested to the mind than 
the skald had conceived. This, no doubt, led the imaginations 
of people in the saga time to dwell on the nature and import- 
ance of dreams, with the result that we have the stories, if not 
the histories, of the dreams of persons who lived eight or ten 
centuries since. Their strong points are that they are graphic 
and with decided color. . . . The real criticism is 
that the period of the sagas is short relatively, and, however 

•WlnBor'a'TJnmitlve and Critical History," Vol. I, p.SS. 
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wonderful lor the lime, their narration is more poetical than 
accurate; while, in comparison, the experience of common sense 
is long."* 

The sagas delight more or less in the improbable. The 
Ynglinga saga contains a description of King Jorund's custom 
of harrying the coasts of his neighbors. His son On pursued 
the same occupation. At the age of sixty the latter sacrificed 
his eldest son to Odin, who therefore extended his lease of life 
for another sixty years. He therefore sacrificed other sons, and 
for each son was granted ten more years of life, until he reached 
two hundred years, and would have offered up his remaining 
son had not his subjects interfered. 

Accounts are also given of the Bicrsie.rk (supposed to mean 
"bare-shirt," and called in Icelandic Ulfrhcdin, or wolf-skin); a 
class of men who fought without armor, and wearing only a 
shirt of skins, or at times naked. They were of unusual physi- 
cal development and savagery, and were liable to a state of ex- 
citement in which they displayed superhuman strength, and 
they spared neither friend nor foe. They could swallow fire, 
go "through it naked and fling their bodies on the edges of weap- 
ons without injury. They would perform prodigies oi valor, 
would roar and I. owl like savage beasts, were the pests of 
society, but were occasionally useful for deeds of blood. In the 
Knstniaaga, that narrates the introduction ol Christianity into 
Iceland, it is stated that there were two Bajrsacrks, who were 
brothers, and who were unusually savage; would howl like 
wolves, run with bare feet through the fire, and pretended that 
swords could not cut them. Bishop Fredrik, who had come to 
Iceland from North Germany, was a very holy and sensible 
man. He blessed the tire and the sword, with the result that 
the Baersfcrks were burnt like other people; and when they fell 
upon the points of the swords, to their surprise, they were killed 
like other people under similar circumstances. It is also related 
that King Olav sent Tangbrand from Norway to Iceland to 
extend Christianity in the latter country. He was challenged 
to a due! by a fierce Bierszerk, who made the usual boast that 
he could pass harmless through fire and no sword could pierce 
his skin. Tangbrand suggested that he make his word good. 
The Becrseerk (ell on his sword, and to the astonishment of all 
it penetrated him and he died in consequence. This was owing 
to the fact that Tangbrand had made a cross on the sword, which 
interfered wilh the protection afforded by the devil. 

Ii was taught that after an attack of frenzy the superhuman 
spirit left the BairsterVs body, with the result that great ex- 
haustion followed. In the Eyrbyggjasaga, an Icelander named 
nbtaincd two lisrrsrerks of Swedish extraction, one 
Called Halle and ihe other Leikner. They were larger and 
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stronger than other men, and when not under the influence were 
tolerably tractable ; but otherwise were dangerous, sparing 
neither friend nor foe, man, woman nor child; would howl like 
beasts, bite their shields, fall upon sharp weapons and eat fire. 
Belore leaving for Iceland, they compelled Vernund to bind 
himself to supply them with everything they asked for, in re- 
turn for their services. They came to Iceland the same year 
that Erik the Red sailed for Greenland. Soon alter their arrival 
Halle demanded of Vernund to procure him a wife of good 
Icelandic family. Knowing that no respectable woman would 
desire such a husband, Vernund temporized with him, which 
Halle's impatient nature brooked only for a short time, and 
then gave Vernund sufficient cause to regret that he had brought 
them to Iceland. Knowing his brother Styr had a blood feud 
in which he wanted to take action he contrived to hand over to 
him the two Ba?rsa?rks, who proved of great service to him. 
Halle made love to Styr's daughter Asdis, who was a proud, 
strong and manlike woman. She entertained no thought of 
marrying a person of Halle's type. Styr strongly disapproved 
ot the suit. Halle threatened to carry her off by force, when, 
in order to temporize with him, Styr promised he should marry 
her provided he and Leikner should make a road through the 
lava to Bjornshavn, and build a fence between the lava and his 
lands, and also make an enclosure inside the lava. This work 
was at once performed by the exercise of unusual strength. 
When it was finished Asdis put on her best dress and met the 
Bajrsasrks on their return home, saying nothing to them, but 
simply walked by their side. They were in a state of great 
exhaustion as a consequence of the Ba?rs.Trkegang, or excite- 
ment, having just left them. Styr advised them to have a hot 
bath, which he heated to such a pitch that the Ba>rsa?rks burst 
the door open, when he speared them as they came out. 

Sorcery and witchcraft are also important features in some of 
the narratives. 

In treating of the sagas the extent of those forged must also 
be considered, and how far those remaining have been tampered 
with. Some of the Icelandic sagas are known to have been 
forged. They appear as early as the thirteenth century. All 
are quite poor, and appear to be wholly apocryphal or else 
worked up on hints given in genuine stories. Some of these 
apocryphal writings have been composed within the present 
century. 

That some of the sagas have been worked over by later 
writers, and others interpolated, there is no room for doubt. As 
an instance of the former the Nialsaga may serve as an illustra- 
tion. In style, contents, legal and historical weight, it is the 
foremost of all sagas. It deals especially with law, and contains 
the pith and the moral of all early Icelandic history. Its hero 
is Nial, a type of the good lawyer, placed in contrast with 
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Mord, a villain, the example of cunning, trickery and wrong- 
doing. A great part of the saga is taken up with the three 
cases and suits of the divorce, the death of Hoskuld. and the 
burning of Nial, given with great minuteness and care. The 
whole story is an ideal saga-plot, and appears to have been 
written by a lawyer, and according to internal evidence it was 
composed about 1250. It has been worked over by a later 
editor about 1300, who has inserted many spurious verses. 

Perhaps no one could be found hardy enough to dispute the 
iact that Peringskiold, in his edition of the Heimskringla, edited 
in 1697, interpolated eight chapters relating to the so-called 
Vinland voyages, which were afterwards discovered to have 
been taken from Codex Flatoyensis. It was this that Robert- 
son, in his " History of America," relied upon as evidence of 
the Norse discovery of America, although he naively remarked, 
it "is a very rude, confused tale."* In America this has served 
more to spread the tale of this purported discovery than any 
other one source. It thereby gained a foothold in American 
history, and later compilers, for the most part, have received 
and adopted it without inquiry into the facts; just the same as 
other purported evidences have been added without critical in- 
quiry. 

DeCosta, although affirming that "those who imagine that 
these manuscripts have been tampered with and interpolated 
show that they have not the faintest conception of the state of 
the question, "f is forced to admit that Smith, in his "Dialogues,"} 
has suppressed the term "six," and substituted "by a number of 
days' sail unknown," in the "Landnama-bok" where it speaks 
ot Ireland the Great lying opposite of Vinland, six days' sail 
west of Ireland. 

Such manuscripts as have been preserved might tell a won- 
drous tale of changes and perversions should they fall under the 
eye of an expert, accustomed to detect, with such glosses as 
many an old writing has been subjected to. Until such detec- 
tions have been made it is but just to receive them as they are, 
with such light as circumstances have surrounded them. 

The sagas need not be solely depended upon to prove that 
the Norsemen were a hardy band of sea-rovers — or pirates, as 
they would have been designated had they lived in more modern 
times. Their roving propensities led them to the discovery of 
Iceland — as above intimated — in the year 850, and Greenland 
was first seen in 876, by Gunnbiorn, who had been driven out 
to sea by a storm, but a landing was not effected until about 
986, when Erik the Red settled there. This Erik was born in 
Norway, but was banished from that country on account of the 
crime of murder. He retired to Iceland, where he was again 
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outlawed on account ol manslaughter. Having heard of the 
land to the west, he, with some of his followers, embarked for 
that region. 

It required courage to sail in those days from Norway to Ice- 
land, without a compass and in frail boats. Although Iceland 
is but six hundred miles distant from Norway and five hundred 
miles from the north of Scotland, yet often the voyage required 
months; nevertheless it was frequently undertaken with no 
other motive than that ot restlessness. Greenland, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from Iceland, was also reached, as 
is witnessed by the Norse remains still to be observed there. 

The ships used by the Vikings have an especial interest. De- 
scriptions are not only preserved, but their remains have 
been found. Owing to the sea-roving propensities and the 
great desire to pillage other lands, ship-building was regarded 
as an honorable handicraft, and a great amount of time and 




thought were given to the subject. Some of the results must 
be regarded as extraordinary. These vessels had a good bow, 
a clean run alt, and the midship section was like a duck's breast. 
Oars were used as well as sails. According to the saga ol Olaf 
Tryggvesson, that king had a ship built that was long and 
broad, with huge sails and strongly timbered. It was called 
the Long Serpent, was shaped like a dragon, and had thirty- 
four benches for rowers. The head and arched tail were both 
gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going ships. It 
was declared to have been the best and most costly of any ever 
built in Norway. Knud the Great had a dragon ship, with a 
dragon's head at the bow, and a dragon's tail at the stern. In 
the construction of these ancient vessels the rudder was placed 
aft, over the starboard side, and not in a line with the keel, and 
thus did not interfere with the dragon's tail, In the time of 
Erling Skakke, about noo, two benches of rowers were intra- 
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duced. The vessels were built a little higher aft than amidships, 
in order to allow the man at the helm to see well forward. In 
a sea-fight the sterns of the ships were lashed together, so that 
no ship could be attacked singly, in consequence of which the 
fighting was hottest forward of the bows. The sides and rig- 
ging were decorated with shields. The sail used was square, 
made of woolen cloth, and often striped with broad rows of 
color. The mast was stepped in the best place for it, and as 
far forward as would admit of the sail doing its work. 

Several years ago two ancient vessels were found in Den- 
mark, embedded in the sand, one of which was seventy-two 
feet long and nine feet wide amidships, and the other forty-two 
feet long, containing two eight-sided spars, twenty-four feet 
long. 

It must be accorded to the Vikings that they possessed some 
nautical skill, and to some extent could calculate the course of 
the sun and moon, with some knowledge of measuring time by 
the stars. Their methods were necessarily crude, and at times 
must have proved very faulty. As the mariner's compass was 
unknown in Europe till late in the twelfth century, it could not 
have been used among the Scandinavians until some time later. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN TENNESSEE. 
By G. P. Thruston. 

Within the past few years a number of discoveries of much 
arch;eological value have been made within the territory occu- 
pied by the mound-building tribes of American aborigines. The, 
systematic exploratibns made by the agents of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, by Prof. Putnam of the Peabody Museum and his 
assistants, and by others, have contributed a vast fund of new 
information. By comparison of relics and types found in various 
sections we are now able to approximate the truth upon a num- 
ber of subjects relating to the mound tribes, heretofore involved 
in much confusion. The recent excavations of Warren K. Moore- 
head and his co-workers in Ross County, Ohio, have brought to 
tight very interesting objects of copper. Tennessee has also 
added to its list of valuable archaeological contributions, 

One of the peculiar burial mounds of this State, in Sumner 
County, not far north of Nashville, was recently carefully ex- 
plored by Mr. W. E. Myer, of Carthage, Tennessee. It contained 
from ninty-five to one hundred graves. About two thirds of 
them were made of stone slabs ; the balance were constructed of 
wood or Wooden logs. Less pottery was found has usually been 
discovered in similar burial mounds in Middle Tennessee, and 
much of it was broken by the settling of the graves. A number 
of fine copper relics were found, and several engraved shell gor- 
gets or breast ornaments; but the most important object discov- 
ered was a gorget of shell, upon which is engraved the figure of 
an ancient chief or priest of the interesting race of people who 
once held sway in the valley of the Cumberland. 

When, a few years since, two copper plates engraved with 
mythological figures of the human form were discovered in a 
stone grave by Mr. Rogan, one of the agents of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in an ancient mound of the Etowah group, near 
Cartersville, in Northwest Georgia, they at once attracted the 
attention of archaeologists. They are remarkable relics. They 
seemed to indicate a culture foreign to the section in which they 
were discovered, and to give evidence of a state of society some- 
what more advanced than was supposed to have existed in pre- 
historic Georgia. It was difficult to realize that the incised 
figures engraved with so much skill, upon these copper plates, 
were typical of the aboriginal culture of that section and of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Indeed, they seemed to offer testimony so directly in conflict 
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with the views of Dr. Cyrus Thomas, of the Ethnological Bureau, 
then in charge of mound explorations, that in his report upon 
them lie expressed the opinion that the mound in which they 
were discovered must have been constructed after the time of 
De Soto, and that the copper figures showed indisputable evi- 
dence of having been cut with comparatively modern metallic 
tools.* 




«fl. 1.— dipper Plate, Etoivah Mound, Qeorula.1 

One of these copper plate figures is illustrated. See Fig. 
The designs upon the two plates are very similar, and a single 
illustration is sufficient for our purpose. 

New discoveries are, however, constantly confirming the evi- 
dence of these interesting antiques from the Georgia mound 
and establishing the fact that they are not modern or exotics, but 



I Ethnology, Fig. 42. 
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genuine aboriginal relics, typical of the advanced tribes of the 
Mound-builders. In the "Antiquities of Tennessee," recently 
published, the writer presented a number of illustrations of shell 
gorgets or breast ornaments, and of relics of copper, of undoubted 
genuineness, discovered in Missouri, Tennessee and Illinois, that 
fully confirm the authenticity of the engraved plates from the 
Georgia mound.* 




If further confirmation were needed, the well-preserved shell 
gorgets recently discovered by Mr. Myer in the Sumner County 
burial mound will furnish it. This interesting relic is illustrated 
by Fig. 2 (natural size). The figure is engraved upon the con- 
cave surface of a large piece of conch shell, about four inches in 
diameter. No attempt has been made to present the exact pres- 
ent appearance of the gorget, or the marks of age upon it, but 
the design is well and faithfully copied from the shell. The art 
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of the copiest, as shown by the sketch, is in fact scarcely up to 
the standard of the good engraving work done by the aboriginal 
engraver. 

Fortunately, it had been carefully wrapped with three other 
gorgets and placed in the grave, and when discovered all were 
in excellent condition, though showing some of the unmistakable 
evidences of age. Two ol them were of the well-known bird- 
head and square-scroll design, and the fourth was of the circle 
or scalloped-rim pattern, both familiar types of the Nashville 
mound district. All were finely engraved. 

As the latter gorget is carved in open work, and is unique in 
that respect, it is also illustrated. See Fig 




The shell disc engraved with the human figure is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Mound-builders. It adds 
another good portrait to our small collection of prehistoric en- 
gravings. It tells us something of the appearance, dress and 
manners of a lost race, of whose history so little is known. The 
similarity, in several of its details, to the design of the copper 
plate figure illustrated is most striking. 

Observe the peculiar ornaments upon both heads, the aprons 
or appendages from the waist, the two heads or masks, the two 
implements in the hands, the ear ornaments, the wristlets, the 
garters. The engraved shell figure doubtless represents a chief 
or priest of the stone grave race arrayed in martial attire, holding 
in one hand the head of a victim of war or sacrifice, and in the 
other a mace of authority, An almost exact duplicate in copper 
of the elaborate ornament fastened to the hair at the back of the 
head was found by Mr. Rogan in the Etowah mound, and is 
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illustrated in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Fig.44. The ancient chieftain represented upon this gorget 
doubtless wore a similar ornament of burnished copper. The 
mace or emblem of authority held in his left hand is not unlike 
some of the large and peculiar flint implements found in Middle 
Tennessee and illustrated in Plate XIV of the "Antiquities of 
Tennessee". The design of the figure in several particulars also 
resembles the designs upon the gorgets of the Douglass and the 
Potter collections.* The two holes in the rim of the shell were 
for the string or necklace by which it was suspended upon the 
breast. 

Castalian Springs, in Sumner County, Tennessee, where this 
interesting gorget was discovered, was in ancient times the cen- 
ter of a very large aboriginal population. There are a number 
of extensive earth-works and cemeteries there. The large tablet 
of stone in the collection of the Tennessee Historical Society, 
and upon which "a group of Mound-builders" is fairly well 
engraved, was discovered near these ancient works, f 

In a letter to the writer Mr. Myer, a most reliable gentleman 
and an enthusiastic collector and explorer, reports the following 
facts regarding his discovery: "The burial mound at Castalian 
Springs, in which the gorget was obtained, is 1 20 feet in diameter 
and 8 feet high. Body No. 34 had broken gorget (broken by me 
in digging) on breast near throat, bead wristlets, and four new 
gorgets and nearly a pint of beads were found between the feet. 
The gorgets last mentioned seem to be little, if any, worn, and 
were placed in a pile one on top of the other. Mingled with 
the beads in this pile were fourteen pearls, very well preserved. 
Body of adult, buried with cedar logs an each side, no logs on 
top or ends. Dirt was placed directly on the wrappings of the 
body when first buried. Found near the center of the mound, 
jyi feet below present surface of the mound at center. Body 
extended full length, hands at sjde of body, arms extended full 
length; bead anklets; found June, 1891. Beside my workman, 
Mr. J. S. Angel and several others were present when the grave 
was opened." 

Mr. Myer also kindly brought to the writer for examination a 
number of other objects discovered in the same mound. He 
found ear ornaments, exactly like those on the engraved figure, 
in a child's grave. They were placed on each side of the head, 
leaving no doubt of the purpose for which they were used, They 
were not spoon-shaped copper ornaments, such as are sometimes 
found in Ohio and Tennessee, but were made of discs of mica, 
with a smaller disc of shell fastened to the centers, and on the 
center of the shell disc there was a wooden button, covered with 
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a thin plating of copper. When burnished they must have been 
handsome ornaments. Similar disc ear rings or ornaments can 
be seen upon all the ancient gorgets and plates engraved with 
the human figure. They usually appear in more elaborate forms 
upon the figures cut upon the ancient Central American tablets 
and upon the images and idols from Mexico. 

In the old stone grave cemeteries near Nashville a number of 
circular ear or breast or hair ornaments of wood, well plated with 
copper, have recently been discovered and are now in the writer's 
collection. They are of excellent wormanship, and the copper 
plating is well preserved upon some of them. 

In the mound at Castalian Springs Mr. Myer also found a 
coiled serpent of wood, covered with a thin plating of copper. 
It was about three inches high, but unfortunately it crumbled 
into fragments from age. Its form can still be easily recognized. 
The pearls found in grave No. 34 with the fine engraved gorgets 
are beautiful and well shaped. Most of them still show their 
original lustre. They average about a quarter of an inch or 
more in diameter. They have been carefully pierced, and any 
modern belle might be proud to wear such a necklace. 

No one can examine these interesting aboriginal relics with- 
out the conviction that they represent a state of society somewhat 
in advance of that found existing among the Indian tribes of the 
Mississippi Valley at the date of early white settlement. 

The art in the copper plates and fine gorgets, at first view, 
seems to suggest a Mexican or southwestern origin, but no dupli- 
cates of them are found in the picture writings or manuscripts 
of Mexico, The art is evidently of original and independent 
growth, the product of the north, and must be accredited to the 
interesting race of stone grave builders and pottery makers, who 
erected the ancient monuments in Georgia, in Tennessee and in 
Missouri. 
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By Bark Ferre,* •;'.-, 

A rather unusual activity has recently been manifested in the 
publishing ot books relating to primitive forms of art or con- 
cerned with questions suggested by early or undeveloped art. 
Prof. Conway's study of the origin ol art in antiquity is an 
unpretentious bookf on an important subject, and which, while 
not being intended as complete at all, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of early art phases, a value that is not lessened 
by its serving as a capital introduction to the popularization of 
the special topic of which it treats. An introductory chapter 
on the "Succession of Ideals" is followed by others on art in 
the stone age, the invention of bronze, the art of Egypt and of 
Chaldaea, and the successors of the Chaldeans, and a sketch of 
the Cats of Egypt, which really bears very little relation to the 
other parts of the book. While there is much to commend in 
thp manner in which Prof. Conway handles his subject, he un- 
doubtedly attempts too much in looking (or the beginnings of 
art in the art of Egypt. He does not, it is true, expect to find 
it in the historical records, but argues backwards that there 
must have been another people living in some other locality 
from whom the Egyptians learned the art of making bronze, 
and with this absorbed their ideas ol art and architecture. With 
this little fault can be found, were it not for the futility ol looking 
for art beginnings in Egypt so far as our present knowledge 
extends. The ancient world offers more archaic forms ol art 
than are to be found in the valley ol the Nile — forms that exhibit 
earlier mental phases than anything Egypt has yet revealed to 
us. This fact would seem to be so obvious that it was scarcely 
needful to write a book to tell us it was so. The author lays 
rather unusual stress on the influence of Chalda^a on the history 
ol art, finding its origin in, perhaps, the same hypothetical race 
Irom whom the Egyptians gained their germs of civilization. 
It is quite likely that Chaldasan art did influence later forms more 
than has generally been admitted, but, even more than is the 
case with Egypt, our knowledge is scarcely advanced enough 
to permit any accurate information on this point. The influence 
of the Phoenicians in distributing ideas and art forms are under- 
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rated in abtjlit the proportion the Chaldaens are over-rated. Yet 
the boofc.js an interesting one and is well argued, though, as 
mighj'be expected Irom the subject, given more to theorizing 
thacr-tSe presentation of matters of fact. 

IyI*n.T>ethaby's book on architecture and mysticism* is of a 
very'different class. The author has undertaken the important 

■-task of gathering every possible architectural legend of all 
times and races. The subject is a fascinating one, and if prop- 

!**erly handled would be highly interesting, but the present treat- 

■ ■'ment is extremely unsatisfactory. It is quite true, as the author 

■ says, that long practice in any craft or art gives a certain in- 
stinct of insight not possessed by mere outsiders, though never 
so learned, but an architect who views architecture as interpret- 
ing building "not lor satisfaction of the simple needs of the 
body, but for the complex ones of the intellect," or, to quote 
further, "as the pigments are but the vehicle of painting, so is 
building but the vehicle of architecture, which is the thought 
behind form, embodied and realized for the purpose of its man- 
ifestation and transmission," can not impress one as realizing, 
even in an elementary degree, the true nature and import of the 
art he sets forth to illustrate. This is the more to be regretted 
since a vast quantity of arch tectural legends and myths are 
collected in this volume, which, though limited in size, is really 
a veritable storehouse of mythical architectural lore. The 
myths are chronicled, rather than explained and properly ar- 
ranged, and the author moves from one stage of civilization to 
another, from one countrv to another and back again, and then 
forward, in a manner that is both confusing and wearying. A 
book that might be both interesting and valuable is thus rendered 
nearly worthless for a lack of due arrangement and a want ol 
appreciation of what might have been done with the materials 
gathered. Legends referring to certain well-defined groups are 
placed together, but no attempt is made to bring order out ol 
chaos, nor, which is perhaps more important, to distinguish be- 
tween those survivals which have long lost their primitive mean- 
ings and acquired fresh ones that have no relation to the former 
forms. In a book of this kind one looks for more than a simple 
chronicle of myth, but demands an attempted explanation and 
co-ordination of facts, even if unsuccessful. Though the author 
refers to some recent works on comparative mythology, it does 
not seem to have occurred to him that this science might ex- 
plain some of the many curious things he has brought together- 
There is a vast amount ol information in the book, but undigested 
and in unfit shape. There is unquestionably room lor a good 
book on the subject of architectural myths, but it needs to 
composed in a very different manner than that Mr. Lethaby h 
employed. 
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Signor Cattaneo'a book,* which treats of what may truly be 
termed the darkest ages of Italy, testifies to much arduous labor 
on the pari of its author. He has gathered here the results of 
extended travels in Italy and laborious work among the most 
uninteresting ot materials. The period of Italian history fol- 
lowing the invasion of the barbarians, and the consequent col- 
lapse ot the Western Empire was not artistic nor was it one in 
which art in any way could flourish. The distractions of war, 
of famine, ol fire, the endless tribulations Irom which Italy has 
suffered lor fully fourteen centuries have not dwelt kindly with 
even the rude remains of the earlier epochs, and both th ■ arch- 
aeologist and the artist have found little to reward them in the 
study of the time covered in this book. The author had a 
double task, not only of studying fragmentary remains, but of 
combating received opinions on his period. He has gathered 
much new material, and his researches in some districts have 
been very thorough. He has not failed, at the same lime, to 
advance his own views, and on many points differs with Cor- 
dero, Riccio, Hiibsch, Dartein, Salvatico, Garrucci, Mothes and 
Rohault de Fleury, all of whom have treated of the early his- 
tory of Italian architecture with varying degrees of complete- 
ness and authority. It is true it is sometimes a little hard to 
follow Signor Cattaneo in all his reasoning. His ingenuity 
stops at no difficulty and his arguments that rest upon reasoning 
alone, apart from ascertained and ascertainable facts, are not 
always convincing, but as he aims especially to present a record 
of early Italian art rather than an argumentative or descriptive 
summary, he may be pardoned if in the earnestness of his work 
his inclinations get the better of his judgment in a few cases. 

Signor Cattaneo protests against the early development of 
the Lombard architecture in Italy, and in fact his book is al- 
most wholly an exposition of the Byzantine influences operating 
upon Italian art in this time, Greek and Byzantine workers, 
he claims, were responsible for most of the early work that has 
survived, a fact demonstratable not only bv the known records 
of the presence of Byzanfine workers in Italy, but by a com- 
parison of Italian remains with those in Greece and Constanti- 
nople. He distinguishes several styles of work which were 
characteristic of different periods. First is the Latin-barbaric 
architecture during the Lombard domination, and under which 
head he catalogues all the remains that can unihesitatingly be 
attributed to the Lombard epoch. Next comes the Byzantine- 
barbaric style, which he terms the second influence of the 
Byzantine art on Italian. Then comes the Italian-Byzantine, 
flourishing Irom the end of the eighth to the eleventh century, 
in which Italian workers became more prominent than foreign- 
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ers, though still working in the foreign style. In addition to 
these three chief subjects, there are important chapters on 
architecture in Venetia from the commencement of the ninth 
century to the year 976. Under each town the author chroni- 
cles the remains belonging to each epoch, and though the list 
forms rather formidable reading it is only the record of frag- 
ments. Sometimes it is an altar front, perhaps a sarcophagus, 
an ambon, a parapet or piece of balustrade, pieces of ciboria 
or, most likely of all, a capital of a column. In this whole period 
of five centuries there are few buildings that date from even the 
later part of it that have survived intact to our day. If the re- 
mains are more numerous than capitals and columns it is not 
apt to be more than some pieces of wall. Many churches of 
this time that were built in the earty period were rebuilt in the 
later, a circumstance that has been the cause of much archaeologi- 
cal misunderstanding, and it very frequently happened that what 
was thought to be the earlier edifice was a rebuilding. But the 
meagreness of the remains does not render them uninteresting, 
notwithstanding their crudeness and want ot thought and skill. 
Many of the illustrations are original and are fine studies in the 
development of Christian ornament. It is a misfortune that 
many of the plans of churches have no scale attached. 
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THE LATEST WORK OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

By Theodore F. Wright. 

For two years the attention of the officers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has been fixed upon a mound called Tell- 
Hesy, lying about twenty-five miles southwest of Jerusalem. 
This hill rises about sixty feet above a small stream, which has 
been gradually cutting it down on the eastern side and facilitat- 
ing excavation by man. The hill is about two hundred feet 
square, and goes by the name of Tell-Hesy. This name resem- 
bles the ancient name Lachish, which belonged to one of the 
cities — Jebus, Eglon, Garmouth, Lachish and Hebron — which 
combined against Israel and were defeated in the battle of Ajalon: 
Joshua, X. We read that Joshua then went and destroyed these 
cities in turn. 

It was in the hope that the ruins of a city which was in ex- 
istence before Israel took possession of Palestine might be laid 
bare that permission to dig at Tell-Hesy was sought for from the 
Turkish government. After the usual long delay, a firman to 
dig six weeks was granted. The Fund had already secured the 
services of Mr. Flinders Petrie as manager of the work, and he 
went there and awaited the arrival of the Turkish official who 
would inspect the work, in order to confiscate any valuable ob- 
jects which might be found. This official so delayed his little 
journey from Jerusalem that only one week remained after he 
had arrived. 

The results of that week's work were, however, highly en- 
couraging. With his workman Mr. Petrie uncovered a wall no 
less than twenty-eight feet thick, which reminds us of the saying 
about "cities great and walled up to heaven". He found an 
immense amount of pottery, which he classified into several 
epochs, coming to the general conclusion that the place had been 
occupied as early as B. C. 1700, and had been rebuilt by the 
Jews and destroyed again, and so on. The early walls had been 
built of bricks which measured 22x12x4 inches, and were dried 
in the sun. In his estimate the hill had risen by the accumula- 
tion of debris about five feet in a century, and the top of the 
mound was about twelve hundred years younger than the bottom 

The most interesting objects were a block found in the entrance 
to the city wall in the side of the doorway and which is entirely 
unique. This volute suggests that the "horn of the altar" may 
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have been of this character rather than what has generally be 
understood. It is cut in relief upon the face of the stone. Tl 
square opening at the right is meant for the bolt which secun 
the city gate. 

A second object which led to much study is a bit of pottery w 
an inscription upon it. While all do not agree as to the read: 
there is reason for believing that it means "to your health," 
ing a piece of Amorite courtesy put upon a drinking vessel. 

His first experience with robbers and other troubles was 
severe that Mr. Petrie determined that it should be his last. Somi 
other must therefore be found, and the Fund was so fortunate as 
to engage Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of the president of the Syrian 
College at Beyrout. Under the care of this American the work 
has been carried on under a new firman, and reports appear ii 
each issue of the Quarterly Statements which are sent to 
scribers to the Fund. It is too early as yet to determine final!; 
about Tell-Hesy, but thorough work will be done there. 



LIGHT ON ETRUSCAN DARKNESS. 
By Prof. James D. Butler. 

For ages the Etruscan language has been one of the most 
notable philological puzzlers. We read in standard authoritie 
of vain attempts to connect it with other linguistic families, 
the Aryan or Turanian. Again, it is altogether likely, as man 
hold, to be finally recognized, like the Basque, as an isolate* 
unrelated fragment. . An Aryan relationship was long maintainec 
by scholars of high rank, but, according to the latest views, the 
Etruscan tongue, if related to others at all, belongs to the Ural 
Altaic linguistic stock, and to the Pinno-Ugric or to the Turko 
Mongolic division of that stock. 

We are in the dark regarding the Etruscan language, because 
its extant fragments are so scanty. T hey have, as thus far dis- 
covered, amounted only to about two hundred lines of brie 
inscriptions. Small chance has there been of abase for foundir^ 
philological theories. Students could not deduce meanings from 
the iisus loqntndi, for few words were found often or in differen 
connections. They were in the plight of the founders of the 
light-house on Minot's ledge, who in a whole year of watching 
saw the rock left bare by the waves and ready for their drills 
during no more than a hundred hours. No opportunity for i 
wrestler's fair hold, nor even for a burglar's catch; no kep-hole 
for dynamite, Hence, aside from numerals and proper names 
the whole list of Etruscan words whose meaning has been ascer- 
tained with tolerable certainty aggregates no more than forty- 
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one. But the unexpected happens. Light, so long sought 
vainly in Etruria, now seems dawning from Egypt, a land we 
associate with darkness rather than with light. 

For the last century all museums in Chrisendom have been 
despoiling Egypt and gathering its relics into their own bosoms. 
In this way an Austrian provincial town — Agram, 160 south of 
Vienna — enriched its museum with Egyptian antiquities as early 
as the year 1849. While stripping off the bandages which 
shrouded a mummy it was noticed that they were covered with 
peculiar characters. They were not Greek nor Coptic, and ex- 
perts in hieroglyphics declared they were not hieroglyphical, save 
in the sense of unintelligible. For four decades the manuscript 
was a Sphinx to all decipherers, as the hand-writing on the wall 
of Belshazzar was to the astrologers, Chaldeans and soothsayers 
of Babylon. But, as Daniel then appeared, a man of his make 
has now arisen for solving the Etruscan riddle. This man — Prof. 
Kraal, his senses being exercised to discover by poring over 
Etruscan fragments — recognized old friends in the strange letters 
from the Nile and pronounced the mummy band in every line — 
and the lines are two hundred — an Etruscan roll. 

The words in this new find are about twelve hundred. They 
more than double the vocabulary as hitherto known in all the 
world of ancient Etruria, They must afford a better key than 
has in the past been hoped for to a language which became dead 
before Rome rose to empire. They broaden the foot-hold on the 
Minot's ledge where our scholars would establish a light-house, 
which, from its towering height, shall flash very far over land and 
sea cheering and guiding rays upon explorers of the prehistoric 
ages, who hitherto have been groping in a darkness that might 
be felt. 
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Correspondence. 

"STRANGE FACE ON A PEBBLE." 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

I notice an item from TAe Ijafliinore StiHconceming a "strange 
lace in a pebble:" The Ober-Ammergau stone, one of the most 
curious freaks of nature that has ever been found. It was 
accidentally found in a small fragment of red limestone, which 
was taken from the roadway leading to the cross on the summit 
of Kofelspitze mountain, overhanging the village from which 
the stone is named. The manner of its finding is thus told by 
Mrs. Oliver T. Bacon: "The day after witnessing the 'Passion 
Play' at Ober-Ammergau, September 30, 1880, with a Iriend, I 
climbed almost to the symbol of our Savior's suffering. As a 
memento, I picked up two small pebbles, which remained for 
two weeks in my pocket. With pieces of carved wood and 
curios these rocks were labeled and intended for the Young 
Men's Library at Atlanta, Georgia. In re-labeling, November 
13, 1888, this stone chanced to be turned in a certain angle. 
Instantly a face, full of sorrow, was revealed. During my re- 
cent travels in France, Norway, Russia and other places, many 
artists were impressed with the phenomenon, though no thought 
occurred of exhibiting it. To assist in paying for the organ of 
a summer church it was first placed before the public." Since 
then it has been exhibited in New York and a number of other 
places, creating wide-spread interest and wonderment. Noted 
geologists have examined the pebble, and have declared its sin- 
gular formation to he resnlt purely of natural fracture and 
abrasion, a "dew-wrought" face, as the owner has characterized 
it, and a most remarkable example of accidental resemblance. 
The material is limestone, veined with chert, and the pebble is 
about an inch in length. Many of those who have seen it say- 
that they have found in it a touching reproduction of their con- 
ception of the face of Christ, and this, combined with the 
curious circumstances connected with its finding, has added to 
the interest of the strange bit of stone. The Board of Lady 
Managers of the World's Columbian Commission have com- 
municated with Mrs. Bacon with a view to having the pebble 
exhibited at the great lair. 

The above strange freak brings to my mind that I have a 
similar curio in my cabinet, found near this place. It is an un- 
finished piece of chert, that the Mound-builder had lost or cast 
away, one side of which is discolored a dark brown, so common 
in that class of stone, but the peculiarity about it is that the 
dark part forms the head, shoulders and features of an appar- 
ently large, strong, bearded African, The face is strikingly 
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plain, and is readily seen without turning the specimen to any 
peculiar angle. The outlines were, no doubt, the work of 
nature, but the chipping o( the "ancients" has certainly brought 
them out much plainer. Do you know of any other such? 

J. R. Sutter. 
Edwardsville, 111., February 22, 1892. 



Editorial. 



HUMAN TREE IMAGES. 

The human tree images seem to contain the same symbolism 
as do the so-called fighting figures in the State of Tennessee. 
They are not ex- 
actly the same in 
shape, but they are 
based upon the 
same thought, and 
may have had the 
same significance. 
These human tree- 
figures may have 
come in between 
the system of sun- 
worship and that of 
image- worship and 
may have arisen in 
the process of de- 
velopment from one 
to another, and so 
would be by some 
pronouncedaborig- . 
inal. The singular 
fact about them is 
that they are so 
similar to the tree 
images of the East. 
They are. to be 
sure, mainly found 

Human Tree Image. in that part of the 

Mound- builders' territory where sun-worship reached its great- 
est height, but 'where image-worship did not appear; namely, in 
Southern Ohio. Image worship prevailed among the pyramid- 
builders; and stone images or idols have been found among the 
pyramid mounds along the Mississippi River. Two such idols 
were discovered by Mr. L. M. Perrine, near Anna, in Illinois, in 
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mounds which are situated on the great American bottom, 
mounds situated at this place are about thirty feet high; some 
of them conical, situated near enclosures, on the borders of lakes, 
which indicate that settlements had continued a longtime. The 
relics are generally rude, resembling the relics of the Mound- 
builders. The idols are more finished, show more skill and in- 
dicate an advanced state. One of them is composed of white 
porphyry of forty-five pounds' weight. It is in a sitting posture 
with the left leg drawn under the body, the right leg drawn up, 
the right hand resting on the knee, The face is expressive and 
finely chiseled and has a resemblance to the Sphynx. It is true 
in proportions and perfect in its parts. The other was made of 
pottery and represents a woman with the arms folded across the 
abdomen; it is hollow and holds half a pint. The distinctions 
of sex can be recognized in these idols. The human tree-images 
differ from these. They are not idols at all; they are tablets, 
exhibiting repousse work images. The stone is cut away from 
around the image, leaving the grotesque figure in the centre of 
the tablets. The peculiarity of the figure is that there is a com- 
bination of human form with the vegetable kingdom. The head 
and eyes, arms and legs are present; but the features of the 
face are in the shape of leaves or branches; the arms are twisted 
about like branches; the hands in the shape of flowers, with 
twigs or stamens projecting from the wrist, There is a central 
column representing the body, and figures in the column which 
may have been intended for the internal organs, The, image, 
such as it is, stands upon a base which is very similar to that of 
the sacred groves of the East. The resemblance to tbe 
groves is otherwise slight, and yet there is the same symbolisi 
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An item given in the Correspondence of this number refers 
to the dew-wrought portrait of Oberammergau, which has been 
connected with the Passion Play and represented as almost a 
miracle. Such miraculous faces were very common among the 
aborigines. They are found on the nodules of specular iron, on 
gnarled knots of wood and on rough pebbles. Many of them 
are grotesque, and yet they resemble human faces. Some of 
them have been touched up by native art. These resemble Indian 
faces and are surrounded by ornaments which were peculiar to 
Indians. They are not frauds, but are natural miracles. The 
natives regarded them with great superstition. Their animistic 
faith led them to think that every such specimen, whether in 
wood, stone or iron, really contained a human spirit. They 
considered it a Manitou, and sometimes made an idol of it. The 
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same is true of animal shapes. The Zunis have many fetiches, 
which they worship as prey gods, which are nothing more nor 
less than rude concretions resembling animals; the ruder the 
stones are the more reverence they have for them. Sometimes 
specimens are found which are of a doubtful character. These 
are generally ascribed to the white man. To illustrate: In 1 863 
a sculptured stone, representing a human face, which very much 
resembles the face of George Washington, with the wig on the 
back of his head, was discovered in New Brunswick, Canada. 
This sculptured stone was found near St. George by a man who 
was looking for stone for building purposes. It was said to be 
lying on the surface and covered with moss ; had been subject to 
long-continued action of water, and had a worn appearance. It 
was in an unfrequented locality, just as nearly all remarkable 
finds are. This stone is so doubtful that it has not even been 
mentioned by archaeologists. Portraits of human faces, which 
are somewhat common, must be distinguished, however, from 
the carved and sculptured images found on shell gorgets and 
stone tablets, for they seem to have been wrought by a ruder 
people and do not contain any symbolism in them. If we were 
to make any distinction, we would ascribe one to the Indians and 
the other to the Mound-builders. Still.it is noticeable that on 
the northwest coast, among the Thlinkets, there are many images 
which contain a mixture of the animal and human faces and 
forms. In some of them the legs and arms are doubled up very 
much as they are in these tablets, and the faces have queer looking 
eyes. It may be that this was owing to a conventional form of 
art, for the bear totem assumes a conventional form and is some- 
times so modified as to be almost beyond recognition, 



CLIFF-DWELLERS' RELICS. 

Rev. C. H. Green, lately of Durango, N. M., has quite a large 
collection of Cliff-dwellers' relics on exhibition in Chicago, with 
the expectation that they will be purchased and kept there. 
These relics consist of about five hundred woven and worn 
sandals; a large quantity of woven garments, with belts and 
fringes, some of them of a fine texture, but dishevelled and torn; 
a large number of pottery vessels, some large and some small; 
several mummies, showing the form of the skull and skeleton; 
a number of wooden agricultural implements in the shape of 
sharp-pointed sticks; a few stone knives fastened to wooden 
handles; one flint drill, similar to those found in the Mound- 
builders' territory, but fastened inio a wooden drill, with the cord 
and bow still attached to the "mill," and several other objects of 
interest. The collection was gathered in a remote part of Grand 
Gulch, in Utah, some two hundred miles from any railroad, and 
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has cost the present owner a great deal of money. The value 
of the collection consists mainly in the fact that the articles are 
undoubtedly prehistoric and present scarcely any evidence of 
contact with white men. It is impossible to tell how old they 
are. The pottery and otone relics might have been made 
thousands of years ago, and the mummies might have been 
preserved many hundreds of years. When, however, we come 
to look at the delicate textile fabrics, and especially at the corn, 
the impression as to their antiquity receives a set-back. Still 
we have been informed by Dr. Birdsal!, of New York, who has 
visited and photographed many of the buildings and relics, that 
the corn is so old that it will not sprout, and that textile fabrics 
might last in that dry climate and in the shelter caves lor many 
years, though he could not say that they belonged to the "old- 
est inhabitants" in America. The collection is one ol a few — 
only three of any size having been collected in the country, one 
of them being the Welherill collection, now in Denver, Colo- 
rado. We hope that this collection of Mr. Green's may be pi 
chased and kept in the country. 
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Thb Etruscans in Egypt.— Id the year 1849 the mummy of a w 
brought from Egypt by Michael Baric and deposited in 
A -ram (Zagrab). Some time during the winter of 1868-69 Prot. Heinrich, 
Brugach found one end of the mummy-cloth, forty-six feet long, to be en- 
tirely covered with characters which proved to be completely unintelligible 
to htm. Finally the director of the provincial museum apprised Prof. Krall 
at Vienna, of this remarkable inscription which had baffled eo learned a 
scholar, and sent the mummy-band to him for further investigation. Dr. 
Krall applied hiniBelf to the task, and after eleven months' Btudy, discovers 
the inscription to be Etruscan, and not only so, but the longest one that 
has come down to us from antiquity, the longest one hitherto being 
that of the Perugiancippus, containing one hundred and twenty-five words. 
The Etruscan mummy-cloth bears no less than twelve hundred words, in 
about two hundred lines, divided into at least twelve columns, after the 
fashion oi writing on papyri in Egypt. The mummy-cloth is of undoubted 
ancient Egyptian manufacture, and the ink exhibits Ithe Bame compo- 
sition and shade as that of ordinary writing on mummies. The best Etrus- 
can scholars, Bucheler, Deecke and Pauli, agree that there can be no question 
as to the authenticity of the text; and therefore, if the real relic of antiquity 
could be successfully and assuredly read, our knowledge of Etruscan would 
be finally complete. In communicating to the Academy at Vienna the 
results of his examination thus far, Prof. Krall oflered a tentative reading, 
restoring the text somewhat, and adding a list of all the words occurring 
therein; to this, additions and explanations were contributed by Dr. Deecke. 
The Messrs. Eder are said to have succeeded in taking satisfactory photo- 
graphs of this text, only with great difficulty. Thus far, Pro 
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assistants have not ventured to publish their results, and only those who 
listened to their reports are apprised of their nature. In this connection, 
however, it is natural to recall the fact that a quarter of a century ago De 
Rogue recognized the Tuscans or Etruscans as one among European tribes 
(the others being; Achieans, Sardinians, Sicilians and Libyans) who invaded 
Lower Egypt during the reign of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
of the nineteenth dynasty.— The Independmt, March 3. 

Amovo the latest discoveries at Mycenie, terra-cotlaa of the earliest period 
and style have been reported, together with two tablets of Egyptian earth- 
enware bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions. Although these inscriptions 
have not as yet been wholly read, Prof. Erman, of Berlin, has recognized in 
the legend the name of a Pharaoh Amenophis, who was almost certainly 
Amenophia III, inasmuch as his cartoucb has already been found elsewhere 
on antiquities of the Mycemean uge. The reign of this ruler of Egypt hav- 
ing occurred about 1430 n. c, these hieroglyphic inscriptions determine ap- 
proximately the date of early Mycenj^an culture — it might have been 
somewhat later, but it could not have been earlier than about b. a. 1400. 
Thus intercourse and relations between Egypt and Greece at tbe Myceuiean 
epoch are demonstrated, and Egypt is proved to have exerted a direct influ- 
ence on Mycemean art. The revelation is significant, Mycensean art being 
the earliest effort, the very beginning of Greek art, and hitherto acknowl- 
edged to be prehistoric. In other words, the lions that guarded the gateway 
at Mycenie were contemporary with the Recumbent Lion of Amenophis 
III. And this was subsequent to the masterpieces of statuary and archi- 
tecture executed by Tbothmee III, along with other works of the eighteenth 
dynasty; between two and three centuries later than Hyksos sphinxes at 
Tanis; five hundred years later than the statue of Sebek-hotep III, of the 
thirteenth dynasty; sixteen hundred years later than the statue of Khufu 
of the fourth dynasty, the lifelike statues of Rahotep and his wife, Neiert, 
the Cross-legged Scribe, the Shaikh el-Beled, the Panels of Hobi; and quite 
likely two thousand years posterior to tbe statues of Sepa and Nesa, as well 
as the reliefs of Se-nefer-u, in the peninsula of Sinai, of the third dynasty. 
Greek art was an infant in the old age of Egyptian skill.— Independent, 
March 3. 

Flowers Among the Mo end- builders.— William Mc Adams, while digging 
for relics in a small mound about 500 yards north of the celebrated Monks 
Mound in St. Clair County, at the depth of eighteen feet he found a bundle 
of fossilised vegetation neatly tied together with a Btout cord, or small 
rope. All were in a fine state of preservation. Near by were various kinds 
of seeds, probably of some species of pumpkin. Part of a corncob was also 
found, together with some of the grain. Earthenware was also found, which 
goes to prove some of the habits of these Mound -builders. 

■ ■mists. — It is said that Lieut. Peary has discovered two hundred 
descendants of the lost colonists of Norsemen who went to Greenland some 
six hundred years ago. They were dwelling in an ice-bound hasin. The 
eagas mention them as lost to civili«ti'>ii in the thirteenth century, but the 
exploration of the nineteenth century finds them shut away from the rest 
of the world by frozen barriers along the coast and by ice cliffs over which 
there was no passage. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Odr Contbibltors. — Another of our contributor has written A 1 
which has been recently published. We refer to the Rev. 0, D. Miller. The 
book is called Har-Moad. It was through The American Aktiquabian that 
Dr. Miller's writing came to light, and he be^an to be known as a scholar. 
We take pride in that. Maoy other contributors to onr pages have written 
books. Every few months a subscriber aleo will come forth as an author, 
This is gratifying, for we take pride in our subscribers and are glad to rec- 
ognize their ability. We would say thnt we feel ourselves honored when 
any of our subscribers, after taking the magazine for a number of years and 
quietly reading it, come out with a hook, for it seems to us very much as if 
he was one of the family. It seems to have been our privilege to welcome 
many such to the honorable circle. Gentlemen of this class always a 
ciate the difficulty of sustaining a journal devoted to a specialty, and t 
always ready to assist in increasing its circulation' 

CoLLKCToiis as Correspondents. — We have for several years been sendin 
oat circulars to the various collectors situated in the different parts of tl 
country, asking for correspondence. Our object has been to introduce col- 
lectors to one another, and to make known the specimens which are store 
in the private cabinets, unknown eitcept to a few in the locality. We havl 
lately received letters consenting to furnish such correspondence, provided 
we would send the magazine free. It goes without saying that such o 
are res pectf till y declined. The publication of a single letter in The Am 
quabian mav add a thousand dollars to the value of a collection, and pro 
a grand advertisement. During the nest two years there will be a r 
opportunity of bringing collections before the public. The attend 
is given to pre-Columbian relics ia rapidly increasing. Collectors may b 
come known through the medium of this journal, if they desire it ~ 
are always welcome to the circle of correspondents, but can handly expt 
us to pay for the privilege of introducing them. 

Books by Collectors. — Two new books are in our bands prepared and 
published by gentlemen who have long been subscribers to The Am kw can 
A \ rii;i.-.u:iAN, and whose tastes were cultivated by the study of books as 
well aa by collecting relics. One of these is a Plea for Bibliomania, a Mon- 
ograph on Privately Illustrated Books, by Daniel M. Tredwell, Flatbuah, 
L. I. It ia a volume of 501 pages, elegantly printed. The other is entitled. 
"Tracts for Archieologista," being reprints from various periodicals, by T. H. 
Lewis, First Series, from 1880 to 1891. This is a Btnall volume of 125 pages 
and contains twenty-five tracts upon mounds, effigies, fire-beds, incised 
boulders, rock inscriptions, standing stones, cave drawings, copper mines, 
copper relics, cup stones, etc. Mr. Lewis is well known to our readers as a 
great explorer and collector, as well as an intelligent writer. Both gentle- 
men have given the results of their studies in volumes prepared at their 
own expense. This shows a devotion to science which is commendable. 
Collecting books and relics is a fascinating pursuit. It sometimes resul 
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in narrowing down a man to bis own private cabinet, and, with some, ends 
with an unbounded passion for hoarding, but it may be a means of culture. 
Where gentlemen give to the public the fruits of their toil, either in a pub- 
lished book or in the shape [of a rare collection of books and relics, they 
may be called public benefactors. 

Intaolios.— The Numismatic Society of New York, Mr. Herbert Valen- 
tine, curator of archeology, has had recently on exhibition two beautiful 
In taglion— one of the"Venus CaHypigiis," and the other the "Hippo- Centaur 
Chlrod teaching Achilles," by the Greek sculptor Apollonidon, These be- 
long to Mr. Isaac Myers, of New York. Fjfty-Bix volumes on the coins of 
France, Germany and Russia have been added to the library. 

Mpseuhs of the Future,— Mr, G. Brown Gonde delivered an address be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute in 1889, which has just been published in the 
Smithsonian Report and the re-priot forwarded to ub. This is timely, for 
the effort will soon be made lo establish a museum in Chicago. If this 
pamphlet could be circulated extensively it might be a good thing. 

Local Societus.— A society at Sioux City has been organized for the pur- 
pose of making a record of the picture writings and rock inscriptions of the 
Dakotas. If this society could become tributary to some central organiza- 
tion which would publish the results of its labors, it would be of permanent 
benefit ; but the danger is that the society will be wiped out sooner than 
the inscriptions themselves. We would suggest to the gentlemen who have 
undertaken this work that they make The American Antiquarian the 
medium of their publication. Kansas City has courageously made the 
effort to sustain a society and to publish the results, but even in that city, 
u public spirited as they are, it is found impossible to sustain any journal. 
First The Kantai Oily Review, next The Naturalist, and then The Scientixt 
succumbed. Some excellent things were done by members of the Academy 
and these publications have made a record of them; hut it seems very likely 
that the record itself will go into obscurity. Librarians do not get hold of 
these short-lived local journals. The names of them do not appear in any 
index. Private individuals seldom hear of them. Sic gloria mundi fremiti. 
Is it not better for local societies to combine into one central organisation, or 
in the absence of that, use one central, well-known magazine aB their organ, 
and mate that a permanent success? Thb American Antiquarian has no 
local ambition and no local jealousy. We offer it to members of local socie- 
ties, and ask the arch »-ologi eta who are doing such excellent work through- 
out the country to make it their organ. 

The Grammar of the Lotus is the name of a history of Egyptian sun-wor- 
ship in its relations to the symbolic art of India, Assyria and Greece, by an 
American arcb«:ologist, Mr. William H. Goodyear. The volume contains 
1,200 illustrations, and is published by Dodd, Mead & Co. at $15. 
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Sketch of the Norse Discovery of America. Read at the Festival of the Scand 
navian Societies, assembled in Boston, May IS, liWl, on ,i "' ™™i™ - 
presenting a testimonial to Eben Norton Horsford. 

The Landfall of Leif Erikstn, A. D., 1000, and the Site of hit Hoaet in Fin*. 
land. By Eben Norton Horsford. Published by Danniell & Upham, 
Boston, 1892. 

Prof. Horsford is following up his special studies in reference to the land- 
ing place of the Norsemen and is presenting to tbe public some very inter- 
esting and finely illustrated books. The history of his efforts is as follows : 
In 1887 he made an address on the unveiling of the statue to Leif Erikseni 
in Boston, sketched the evidence that Vinland of the Northmen v 
southeastern New England. In 1889 he wrote a letter to the Geographical 
Society of New York, on the Problem of the Northmen, in which he gave 
an outline of a discovery of tbe site of Leif 's houses and the ancient city of 
Norumbega, and still later on the defenses of Norumbega. 

In 1891 he made an address at the festival of the Scandinavian societies 
assembled in Boston, to present a testimonial in recognition of finding the 
landfall. This was published with a photograph of the tablet The li 
work is the one before us now and bears the date of 1692. This is in folio 
form, beautifully and abundantly furnished with maps and photograph u 
seta. We have the scenery of New England, especially that about Botfon, 
brought before us in a very charming way. The argument which I 
Horsford makes is somewhat as follows: He takes the journals of the Norse- 
men and follows them from Iceland to Newfoundland, and from Newfound- 
land to Cape Cod, and from Cape Cod to the Back Bay, identifying tl 
places by the natural scenery as described by them; mountains in oi 
place, the fiat rocks in another, a point of land in another, the fresh water 
lake in still another. The opening of the bay toward the north, and the 
bend of the point of land and various other circumstances furnish good 
evidence, to his mind, that Vinlaud was near Boston rather than Martha's 
Vinyard, as other authors have maintained. Following up the subject, h 
thinks he has discovered tbe site of Leif s houses near the landing at Cam- 
bridge and the landing place ol Thorfinu, on the Charles River, above Bac" 
Bay, Thorfinn's long house was on a line of stream not far from Auburn 
cemetery. A pit in the hill side and a line of stones in tbe midst of brush- 
wood mark Ihe site of Leil's bouse, and terrace in front of it. The picture 
of the dam and boom at Watertown and opposite are given in the book. 
These mark the site of NorumbeKa. The book contains a number of mod- 
ern maps, such as mapsof Boston, Cambridge, CapeCod, Massachusetts Bay, 
Barnstable Bay, and a number of ancient maps of Greenland, the North- 
east coast (the coast of Labrador) and the New England coast. The ancient 
maps are the most valuable, as they give tbe localities and the nam. 
they were known to the geography of the lime. They are as follows: 
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of Ruyseh, 1507; Verazano, 1524: a French map, 1543; Tracing of DeTestie; 
Mercator. 1569; Solie, 1598; Debry, 1597; Wytfliet, 1597; Cbamplain, 1612; 
Stephanies, 1576. The beat map Tor tbe reader is the one prepared for the 
book by civil engineer George Davie, as this has the modern name* and the 
ancient names placed together in euch a way a.- to abow the exact Bpot 
where the writer would place Norumbega. It is west of Cambridge, east of 
Waltham, north of Newton, south of Medford, on the Charles River and 
not very far from Boston and Albany and Boston and Pittsburg railroads, 
between the two roads. The argument from geography is very plain and 
forcible, though to an archaeologist there seems to be a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about tbe finds-, for in a region which haB been settled so long as that 
about Boston, the sites of old bouses which were built after the arrival of 
the Puritans, might be easily mistaken for those more ancient; those which 
belonged to the Norsemen. The geographical evidence is better than the 
archieological evidence, though that to the author seems also strong. 
Har-Moad; or, lh* Mountain of llie AtttmUy. A series of Archieological 
Studies chiefly from the Standpoint of the Cuneiform Inscriptions-. By 
Rev. 0. D. Miller, D. D. Published by Stephen M. Whipple, North 
Adams, Mass. 
Tbe author of this book has a friendly feeling towards the ancient relig- 
ions of the East, and speaks favorably of those who are outside of the Jew- 
ish church. He is really on the AbrahamSc ground, giving tithes to 
Melchiaedec. It ie a question whether he is not right in his attitude. From 
hU standpoint it could not be otherwise. He holds to a primitive revela- 
tion to all and maintains that there was a warm and fatherly spirit in the 
ancient divinities; that the divinity furnished a home for all worshipers. 
He does not reject the heathen, or those whom we would call heathen at 
the present time, from this early family of God, He makes out that God 
was tbe lather of all, and made His abode with all, but was a "divinity of 
the hearth" to all. Enoch represented the artificer of tbe ancients — the 
Mercury ot the Cabiri, the Vulcan of the Latins, the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, and the Hephtestus of the Greeks. The temple craft was 
tbe parent of the metal craft. The workers in stone who preceded the metal 
workers were also devout people, and the stone cube was the primitive al- 
tar. He maintains that letters or hieroglyphics existed before the time of 
the deluge; that the inscribed columns or tablets of stone were hidden by 
Xisuthrus, and that they were well known by the Babylonians. The Mo- 
saic and Babylonian cosmogony came from tbe people who lived before the 
deluge; Laraam, tbe modern Senkereh, was the home of Xisuthrus, and the 
tablets of Larsam were long sought for and were found in the Barrel of the 
East after protracted labors by Mabunabid, at Sippara. He sees in the 
cosmogony a resemblance to the history of creation contained tn Genesis — 
the same that Mr. G. Smith lias shown, but it comes from tbe transmission 
of knowledge over the deluge. Dr. Miller ie not troubled with doubts as to 
the deluge, or the truthfulness of the Scripture narrative, but is very charit- 
able to the ancient beliefs. The theory that the Aryans were the depend- 
ents of tbe paleolithic people of Europe did not prevail when he wrote the 
book. Perhaps if it bad he would not have used it in making up his story. 
There is one thing, however, about this book— it carries us back to an earlier 
time for the origin of civilization than any other book. He ascribes this 
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civilization to an ancient people who preceded the Cushites or Ilamitee, in 
Shinar, and long preceded the Semites. The Accad ians and the Sumerians 
are some what confounded in his mind, for the early ethnology of that re- 
gion was not as well known a few years ago as it is now. Dr. Sayce says 
that Cush embraced not only Ethiopia, but the southwest Arabia; that the 
sons of Ham were not black skinned but belonged to the white race ; that 
the Chaldeans belonged to the Semitic race, but preceded the Semi tics, but in 
Babylonia there was a Turanian race whose language was agglutinative, and 
who were allied to the Chinese, to'whom the origin of Chaldean culture 
and civilization were due. There were two provinces in Babylonia; Accad 
in the north and Sumer in the south, and Accad was the first to rise. 
Sargon, the great king, was an Accadian; this clears up the mystery which 
puzzled Dr. Miller in his first chapter. If the book had been edited by 
some suitable person, these points would have been brought out in notes, 
this is a great deficiency. Mr. S. M. Whipple, the publisher, was a personal 
friend and published the book as a monument. He preferred lo have the 
manuscript published as it came from the pen of his friend. The person 
who reads the book will stumble over the obscure places, but he will come 
to solid ground and become interested and surprised at the wonderful pro- 
ducts. The author was like Robinson Crusoe, isolated from bis fellow men, 
but he was a strong man and cultivated well the field which ho chose. 

The title, Har-Moud, needs to be explained: It is taken from Isaiah XII, 
14, and signifies the Sacred Mountain, or Mount of Assembly, or Mountain 
of Paradise. Dr. Miller maintains that the most ancient seat of population 
— Paradise or the Garden of Eden— was upon the mountains of Pamir, and 
that the most ancient conception of God's throne was that He dwelt above 
the mountains in the sides of the north in the heights of the clouds, His 
throne above the stars. There were five peaks, four and a central peak, 
four rivers as well as four points of the compass in this primitive Eden, 
making eight regions. The seven stars of the great dipper tend to connect 
the primitive Chinese tradition with the Mero. of the Hindoos and Persians, 
and theBe with the Eden of Genesis. The back of the tortoise bore the- 
images of eight celestial regions, as the Mountains of Paradise were divided 
into eight parts by the four peaks and four rivers, according to the Hin- 
doos. These were the same as the Garden of Eden out of which flowed 
four sacred streams, though in Isaiah the figure is changed and the chariot 
of the stars rolls around the fixed point in the northern hemisphere. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Obry, the firmament was a garden of delighta, tapestried 
with brilliant stars like stones of fire; the radiance of the snow capped 
mountains mingled with the azure of the etherial space. In the ancient 
art monuments a rocky ascent, or stair case, or mystical ladder exhibited 
seven stages. The caves of mystery comprised seven degrees of initiation. 
The pyramid temples had seven terraces, the sanctuary or shrine was upon 
the eighth. Possibly Jacob saw the mountain in his dream, and Isaiah per- 
petuated the figure and made it a picture of the future Paradise. Dr. Miller 
does Dot undertake to identify "Paradise" with any specific mountain north 
or south, but makes the philosophy of the East to spring from the mythol- 
ogy, and claims that in the mythology the mountains were an essential and 
important object. This is plausible, for the mythology in the Sandwich 
Islands embraces pictures of the volcano, the streams of lava and storms. 
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and transforms theni into divinities. The theory of Dr. Warren does not 
find support in this book. Tbe Mountain of Assembly was in the aides of 
the north, but not at the north pole. 

The Raea of the Old Tettament, By A. H. Sayce, LL. D. Religious Tract 
Society, 1891. From F. H. Revell. 
This is a charming boob, written in an easy style, contaiqs clear thought 
and a vast amount of information. The complicated problem of the divis- 
ion of the race seems in a fair way of solution. The key to the whole 
problem is found in the position' that the bible is describing different mem- 
bers of the while race and does not undertake to embrace the black race, or 
the yellow or the red race, which are now Nubians and Turanians. 
: The division is geographical. Cush was the name of a district; the 
sons of Japheth were the people of the north; the sons of Ham the people 
of the south; the sons of Shem were the people in the center. Tbe three 
tones of the region bounded by the Caspian, the Black Sea, the Mediterra- 
nittn Sea and the Indian Ocean were occupied by three classes of white 
people. The geography of Genesis starts from the north; the Medea were 
an Aryan people on the shore of the Caspian, found also in Europe and 
India. Javan is the Ionian Greek; Kittim was in Cyprus, a Phoenician col- 
ony. Lubal and Meshech survive in the Georgians. Misraim is the Hebrew 
name of Egypt. Caphtoi is the home of the Philistines. Canaan and Sidon 
belong to tbe same people. The children of Shem were settled in Shusban, 
in Assyria, and Babylonia. The Chaldeans belonged to the Semitic race. 
The Turanian race ie the most interesting. They, according to Dr. Sayce, 
preceded the white race and were the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia ; 
they were allied to the Mongols, Chinese, Finns, possibly North Americana. 
They were civilized and gave their civi I i nation to the Accadians and Sume- 
rians. The Hittites were Turanians; their faces are preserved in tbe 
monuments of Egypt, and are remarkable faces; they have retreating fore- 
heads, sharp, "snouty" nosea, high cheek hones, are beardless and scrawny; 
Tompkins says they have three locks or plaited tails falling on the shoulders; 
were probably yellow skinned. Prof. John Campbell says the Hittites were 
tbe Mound-builders of this country; but there are no Hittite faces among 
the Mound-builders. The Shepherd Kings of Egypt are BuppoBed to have 
been Turanians. They had better faces, wore beards and bushy hair, large 
eyes, lees retreating foreheads. Tbe language of the Turanians was agglu- 
tinative and tbe religion was nature worship. The map of the world of 
Genesis was the cradle of culture; it was a limited world, all outside waa 
darkness and barbarism. In the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates the 
first civilization of tbe world arose. Dr. Sayce does not state whether the 
civilization came from beyond tbe flood or whether the Turanians or 8e- 
mitica were the originators. The Shepherd Kings intruded upon the middle 
empire in Egypt and were not. so civilized as those of the earlier dynasties. 
The Assyrians were Semi tics. The later Egyptians may have also been 
Semitics. The faces of the Pharaohs Amenophis and RameseB are not 
given, but we have become familiar with them. They differ from the 
Assyrians upon one side and tbe Hittites upon the other. From tbe XVIII 
dynasty the princes seem to have been partly of Nubian descent. They 
drove out the Hyksos Kings and established another empire. Their type 
lace is European rather than Egyptian. It seems likely that they had 
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Hyksoe blood in their veins. The kings were tall, slender, straight-faced, 
while the earlier kings had faces more like the (ace of the Sphinx — broad, 
with thick lips and nose. We commend this book to our readers for the 
instruction it gives. 

The Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. By Charles Paul Mackie. Published by A. C. 
McClurg &Co., Chicago. 
This book begins as a novel, but it ends with the narrative of the first 
voyage of ColumbuB. This may have a tendency to draw the attention of 
readers to the timeB ; but we are not sure whether it presents any better 
picture of the times than pure history would. The story of Columbus and 
his voyages is fascinating enough without adulterating it with novel-like 
conversation. The book, however, may be regarded as an offset to the critical, 
severe and dry book written by Justin Winsor, for it shows the religious 
faith of Colon and hiB companions— a faith which was strong enongh in 
that day to inspire men to great exploits. Ihe publishers have put the book 
in a very beautiful shape— gilt top and hack, with figured side, rough edges, 
thick paper, good type, ornamented chapter headings, and mode it a gem 
of the book -makers' art. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF THE CANONS OF THE 
MESA VERDE. 

By W. R. Bikdsai.l. M. D. 



The Mesa Verde, in whose canon cliffs and caves an ancient 
race have left their architectural remains, is a plateau in south- 
western Colorado and New Mexico. Its boundaries are roughly 
defined on the east by a ridge or so-called "hog's-back," which 
slopes toward Cherry Creek and the Rio La Plata, on the south 
by the erosion valley of the Rio San Juan, on the west by the 
erosion district beyond Aztec Spring Creek, and on the north 
by the Montezuma valley, or plain; properly, the McEImo val- 
ley. It rises from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above its base, which has 
an altitude above the sea of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
canon of the Rio Mancos completely divides this plateau into 
two unequal portions, as it extends first southward, then south- 
westward, and finally in a more westerly direction, leaving to the 
southwest an irregular quadrangle, whose area is probably about 
300 square miles. It is to this portion that special attention is 
called, as it was here that the writer's observations on cliff-dwell- 
ings \ were chiefly made. Its drainage is toward the Mancos, and 
erosion has produced such an extensive system of canons 
through it, that it is now the mere skeleton of a mesa and a 
perfect labyrinth ol gorges. Each of these lateral canons of the 
Mancos has its branches and their subdivisions, which extend in 
many cases almost to the great northern wall of the mesa that 
faces the Montezuma plain ; so that the whole interior consists 
of a series of- tongues of flat-topped mesa, green with scrub-oak, 
pinon and cedar, running out from a rim or base upon its north- 
ern border, forming partition walls of varying width between 
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canons of enormous depth, whose yellow sides rise perpendicu- 
larly from the steep-sloped talus at the base. Huge promon- 
tories of rock jut boldly out where canons subdivide, some 
carved into strange fantastic forms, others squarely built as if 
abutments for giant bridges to span the chasms which they limit. 
The views seen in journeying through these canons, while ever 
varying in minor details, soon become monotonous from the 
continued repetition of the greater features. We pass promontory 
after promontory, canon after canon, which so much resemble 
each other that the mind, failing to keep the preceding variations 
before it, becomes bewildered and fatigued. Again, the mesa, 
to the uninitiated, is a perfect maze; so great are the resem- 
blances between the different branches of the canons and between 
the promontories that separate them. From some point ol view 
whence a great area of the mesa can be overlooked, it appears as 
if the earth had been split into innumerable fissures, as the eye 
courses over the indistinct outlines of canon beyond canon in the 
distance. 

These canons are all the work of erosion in horizontally strat- 
ified rocks of cretaceous formation, chiefly sandstone. The 
upper strata form an escarpment of yellowish sandstone, harder 
than the lower strata and about 200 feet in thickness. Directly 
below ,it arc much softer sandstones and shales which have 
eroded more rapidly in some places than in others, giving rise 
to shallow caverns or galleries formed by the overhanging cliff 
of harder rock as a roof; while lower strata, that have also been 
resistant, form the floor, which is usually much narrower than 
the roof, varying from a few feet up to fifty or sixty, while the 
overhanging cliff may project from a few feet to more than a 
hundred beyond the back wall of the gallery. Below, the wall 
of rock drops off abruptly, or by an irregular series of narrow 
ledges, for hundreds of feet down to the talus slope. The height 
of the galleries above the bottom of the valley varies from 500 
to 1,500 feet. They vary in size from mere niches of a few 
cubic feet capacity to galleries more than a thousand feet in 
length and fifty feet in height and width. 

On these narrow ledges, at these dizzy heights, under these 
overhanging walls, the cliff-dwellers fastened their houses of 
stone to the rocks like so many swallows' nests. The question 
is often asked ; Why did they build so high r They built where 
they found caverns in which to build. Although lower strata 
exhibit many of these caverns, they are far less numerous and 
extensive than those under the great escarpment rock. 

The canon bottoms are cut up with the "wash" of former 
streams, benches have been excavated in the talus, and innumer- 
able lateral arroyos intersect the longitudinal stream-beds. Part- 
ially disintegrated masses of rock add roughness to the view. 
Tall, coarse grasses, rushes, sage-brush, tangled vines, willow 
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and cotton-wood, make up, chiefly, the vegetation of these 
bottoms ; while upon the higher slopes and ledges, the scrub-oak 
grows in such profusion that some of these canon walls at a 
distance appear richly clad in verdure. Indeed, it is this bright- 
leafed oak, rather than the darker pinon and cedar of the mesa 
proper, that give it the verdant appearance which must have 
suggested the name "Mesa Verde." 

These canons end mostly in amphitheatres which were favorite 
sites for cliff-towns. In some, the mesa level was reached by a 
series of benches and intervening slopes, while others slope 
gradually to the mesa, or produce a valley in it. Some of these 
valleys extend so far to the north that they give to the northern 
face of the mesa a serrated appearance. Few canons have water 
in them except after showers or the melting of snow. The waters 
of the lew permanent streams are alkaline and usually unfit for 
man or beast to drink. A spring is a treasure rarely found in 
the canons, but hollows worn in the rocks become filled by rain 
or melted snow and furnish the chief supply to the travellers 
upon the mesa. Some of these rock excavations are quite large 
and receive the name of "tanks." 

It was the writer's good fortune to visit the region thus briefly 
described under the guidance of Richard, Alfred and John 
Wetherill during the summer bf 1891, for recreation rather than 
for the purpose of systematic archaeological study. For several 
years these men have devoted a great deal of time to the explora- 
tion of this region in search of cliff-houses and the relics they 
contain; although not professed archaeologists, they have amassed 
a very large collection of the remains of the cliff-dwellers and 
are in possession of a vast number o! observations and facts 
concerning them. Indeed, no one knows this part of the Mesa 
Verde as they do. The upper end of the Mancos Canon is the 
usual place which tourists visit to see a rew examples of cliff- 
bouses, and the hospitable Wetherill ranch is the proper outfit- 
ting place. 

Jackson and Holmes, whose contributions constitute almost 
the only attempt at scientific literature on the subject of cliff- 
dwellings, described the ruins in the Mancos Canon, but their 
observations did not extend to the interior region described in 
this article. In these branch canons of the Mancos, however, 
the ruins are far more numerous than in the main canon; a dis- 
covery of the Wetherills, who informed me that they have 
examined between 2iX> and 300 villages or separate groups of 
houses, in an area ot less than twenty by forty square miles. The 
greater part of these are in the lateral canons. This region, now 
so desolate, was once a well-peopled area. While journeying in 
the saddle through the Mancos Canon or its wider branches oc- 
casionally mounds are met with, many strewn with pits of pot- 
tery, others exhibiting, upon slight excavation, the remains of 
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adobe or stone walls, some quadrangular, some circular. The 
base of a distant cliff may reveal a small water-worn recess, 
showing the remains of a wall of stone which closed it in front 
— the so-called " cave houses". Looking along the high canon 
walls in search of cliff-houses, the inexperienced observer is apt 
to look in vain. He sees every variety of shade and color in 
the great yellow and brown rocks, projecting masses of every 
form, shadows of overhanging cliffs and the dark recesses below 
them ; but until he has become familiar with the somewhat paler 
yellow of the artificial walls and their rectangularly notched 
appearance he is apt to pass them by even after a careful search. 
On spying one of these structures a thousand feet or more above, 
the problem asserts itself: How did the occupants get up to 
them? It is finally resolved by the answer: They did not, they 
came down to them from above. The level mesa top was within 
one or two hundred feet of them; the canon bottom perhaps 
more than a thousand feet below, hundreds of which might be 
perpendicular or unsurmoun table. When built at lower levels, 
or at the end of a canon where the slopes permitted, paths and 
steps leading below are occasionally found, but in most instances 
the path and steps lead from the house up to the mesa, not 
down to the bottom. The explorer must adopt the same method 
if he would work to advantage. , He must reach the mesa some- 
how, and establish himself there as his base for operations. It 
is only at a few favored points that it is possible to reach the 
top from the canon below; such places may have been known 
to the ancient cliff-dwellers, they certainly are known to the 
Navajoes and Utcs, whose trails here and there serve to indicate 
a way to the top. Some broken down promontory usually affords 
the conditions. Zigzagging across the talus slope, the ledges 
are finally reached, and the horseman is glad to leave the saddle 
and lead or drive his pony over the rough and nearly upright 
path, around bold promontories with but a narrow ledge for a 
footing and across great fissures, forcing him to jump from ledge 
to ledge. The top reached, the saddle resumed, then comes a 
ride across the level or rolling mesa at better speed. Dodging 
under and around the branches of low pinon and cedar trees which 
form a sparse forest, clattering every now and then over mounds 
strewn with pottery — the mesa burial grounds — in time a place 
for camping is reached, It must be where water can be had. 
A natural excavation in the rock, to which led a gullied slope 
that directed water when it rained, held a few barrels of muddy 
liquid and served us at one of our camps. Leading down to it 
were well-worn steps cut in the solid rock. 

In hunting for cliff-houses from the mesa, some projecting 
point will furnish an outlook up or down the canon and may 
expose to view some group of houses. To find the way down 
to them is a matter, often, of careful searching. Usually at some 
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point of depression where the ledges are broken, a narrow way 
will be found. Yet there are instances where a broad and royal 
path sweeps down around the half circle of an amphitheater to 
the ledges on which the town was built. Though steps and 
niches cut in the solid rock are frequent, examples of a regu- 
larly laid stairway are rare; we observed one, however, consist- 
ing of fifty or sixty steps, each formed of a heavy block of 
stone, so well placed that they have resisted the ravages of time 
better than the walls of the large cliff-town to which they led, 
now almost completely demolished. Sometimes the houses are 
absolutely inaccessible; portions of the cliff have fallen, ledges 
have crumbled away, cutting off all access to what may have 
once been an easily reached dwelling. Ropes and poles are 
useful accessories to the explorer if he has the courage and the 
skill to use them. Fragments of notched poles and other ladder 
like arrangements have occasionally been found, which probably 
made many places accessible that are now out of reach. Some- 
times it is necessary to let one's self down for a considerable 
distance through great fissures. In the side walls, niches are 
often found to facilitate the descent and ascent. Again, the only 
way is over the sloping or rounded face of some smooth rock ; 
here also niches for the hands and feet are not unfrequently seen. 
They are not deep, perhaps the rock has worn and left them 
shallower than when first cut, yet they give a foothold, though 
it be a perilous one. The path may be continued by narrow 
ledges a few inches m width where the side wall must be closely 
hugged to maintain equilibrium. Then, possibly a succession of 
giant steps to lower ledges intervene, and, finally, as we round a 
point, a great cliff curves upward and under its deep shadow, on 
the ledges below, rise the ruins of a cliff-town. 

No description of a sjngle cliff-house can give a correct idea 
of them as a class, so greatly do they 'vary in size, form and 
location. As in every community we have many grades of 
architecture, from the hovel to the palace, so here we find a great 
range in the different features of construction; from the little 
" cubby-hole" walled up in a corner of the rocks to the remains 
of what appears to have been a stately tower or an extensive 
communal house. Yet they all have certain features in common. 
They are built of blocks of sandstone, broken or cut in regular 
shapes, laid in a cement of adobe and chinked with small frag- 
ments of stone. The rock material used was that of the adjoin- 
ing cliffs, large masses of which fallen from above were usually 
at hand and sufficiently soft and fragile to have been easily 
worked with the stone implements found in the houses. The 
blocks of stone vary greatly in size, though many walls are 
faced up with stones about a foot long, eight wide inches and six 
thick; others are double or triple this size; some are cubical in 
shape, while in many ol the inferior structures the pieces 
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stone are irregular, of many sizes and shapes, with adobe plas- 
tered into the interstices to fill out the deficiences. In, the more 
perfect and substantial buildings, however, the walls exhibit 
great regularity of lorm and compactness of construction with 
as true a face as is shown by many of our modern stone build- 
ings. The lines are usually plumb, the corners are turned at 
perfect right angles in squarely built houses, while in round 
structures the circles are quite perfect. A remarkable degree of 
skill is shown by the manner in which the shapes of the build- 
ings weie adapted to the limitations of space which the galleries 
presented and in the utilization of every available surface. Many 
of the walls of large buildings rise directly from the extreme 
edge of the ledge, sometimes even when the slope to the front 
was considerable, yet, so thoroughly were they laid, that many 
of them stand to-day, on these apparently unstable foundations 
in a good state of preservation. Where curves in the gallery 
existed, the walls were also curved or angled to utilize all the 
space. 

In some of the more spacious caverns a continuous corridor 
was left in the extreme rear, allowing communication between 
the separate apartments. On narrow ledges the partitions were 
carried directly back to the cliff walls and up to the roof of the 
cavern, provided the latter was not too high. Four stories up- 
ward from a single ledge was the highest that came under the 
writer's observation. As the stories are low, from three to six 
feet, it is not usual to find walls running higher than twenty or 
twenty-five feet ; ordinarily they are not so high. When a lower 
ledge existed in front of the main gallery ledge, it was often 
built upon and the walls carried up to the level of the latter and 
sometimes above. As these outer structures have not stood as 
well as the inner ones, it is not possible to say from their ruins 
how high they were built. When supplementary ledges existed 
high above the main floor, these narrow projections were often 
utilized, small compartments being built upon them, too dimin- 
utive lor human occupation and possibly were used for storage. 
Fig- I exhibits such structures built on narrow sloping surfaces 
below. 

The openings in the walls consist of peep-holes a few inches 
square, windows and doors, The windows are not numerous, 
many rooms being entirely without them, while sometimes they 
are absent from the front walls of an entire village. They vary 
in size and shape, 18x24 inches being a large size, 12x14 inches 
a more common proportion. The sill consists of a single flat 
stone, the lintel of stone or of one or two small cedar poles to 
give support to the wall of stone above The doors have similar 
lintels, but the door sill is frequently absent. The size of the 
door is also quite variable; they are almost always small, many 
requiring one to enter en hands and knees, and being barely 
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wide enough to admit an adult person. Not an uncommon size 
is 2x3 feet. Yet doors five or six feet in height and of ample 
width are met with in some houses. Some rooms have neither 
doors nor windows in the side walls, being entered through a 
hole in the roof — or floor of the next story. These roofs and 
floors are formed of cedar or pinon poles two to four inches in 
diameter, some of which were allowed to project a foot or two 
beyond the outer wall They show that they were cut off with 
some blunt instrument, probably the stone axe. These larger 
poles were covered with smaller cross sticks, which were in turn 




covered with adobe cement ; sometimes cornstalks and strips of 
bark were pressed into the adobe while it was yet soft, as these 
articles are still found imbedded in it. Over this vegetable mat- 
ter a series of layers of brown and black dirt is often found; 
whether originally placed there or the accumulated filth from 
long occupation is uncertain. 

The floors between stories have usually fallen in, leaving the 
broken poles or the holes in the wall through which they pro- 
truded. The main walls ol the buildings are from one to two 
feet in thickness, the partition walls somewhat thinner. The 
size and shape of the rooms vary greatly. They are usually 
small. 8xio feet being a large room, 6x6 feet a more common 
size, while great numbers of little compartments about 3x4 feet 
are met with; sometimes they are nooks and corners left 
completing the larger outlines of the building. The diminuti 
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walls have in some instances been smeared over with tinted clay 
of either a brownish or a pinkish hue. Mural decorations are 
exceedingly rare. A band in black around the upper part of the 
room has been observed, and occasionally rude attempts at 
sketching the human figure. Pegs of wood and staples of bent 
willow or reed let into the wall are frequently found; and proba- 
bly served as projections on which to hang things. A special 
description is required of the circular rooms called "estufas," 
from their resemblance to the circular chambers of this name 
found in the Pueblo towns. One or more of these structures 
are to be found in almost every collection of houses. They 
vary a good deal in size and manner of construction, but are 
always circular, with somewhat heavier walls than those of the 
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adjoining buildings. They have few apertures. A diameter of 
eight or ten feet is not unusual; much larger ones have been 
described, but still smaller ones are met with. 

Fig, 2 exhibits the ruins of one of these structures, showing a 
projecting ledge or seat interrupted by a solid mass of masonry. 
Frequently rectangular recesses exist at intervals in the wall 
large enough to contain a person sitting with bent knees; smaller 
recesses are also found. Fig. 3 shows one of them, and also 
exhibits a smoother portion of the wall covered with plaster, as 
well as surfaces from which it has scaled. These estufas were 




usually more perfectly plastered and tinted than the other class 
of rooms. 

In the center of the floor a shallow circular basin of baked 
clay from one to two feet in diameter, forming a solid part of the 
floor, represents a fire-place; at least fragments and dust of char- 
coal are found in these basins. Some of the estufas have an 
aperture about a foot square, opening on the outer wall, and 
screened within by a little wall of masonry built up from the 
floor about a foot or two from the wall ; whether this was to 
prevent persons outside from looking in, or for the purpose of 
distributing the draught, on account of the central fire-place, is 
uncertain. The interior walls of estufas are usually much 
blacker from smoke than are the other rooms. The entrance 
to these apartments is sometimes difficult to discover; narrow 
subterranean galleries have been described by some writers, but 




an unusually large group of buildings which he named "The 
Cliff Palace," in which the ground plan showed more than one 
hundred compartments, covering an area over four hundred feet 
in length and eighty feet in depth in the wider portion. Usually 
the buildings are continuous where the cor- figuration of the cliffs 
permitted such construction. Many towns present the appear- 
ance of having been added to fiom time to time, as the wants of 
the community increased. This is suggested by the different 
degrees of perfection in the masonry of adjoining buildings and 
by the better or poorer construction of upper stories. Isolated 
buildings are occasionally met with. Some of Ihese, situated on 
spurs or promontories which overlook the valleys, have been re- 
garded as towers ot defence or points of lookout. The vallay 
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ruins also exhibit the remains of large isolated round structures, 
sometimes with a double circular wall, and in the broad valleys 
are ruins with larger groups of apartments than those in the 
cliffs, showing a greater resemblance to the Pueblo towns. They 
probably represent different periods of architecture and were 
possibly the work of different tribes. 

Within the cliff-houses, under the debris of fallen walls and 
in the refuse heaps about them, various articles have been found 
which throw further light upon the habits of the cliff-dweller. 
They may be enumerated and classified in the following manner. 
Those marked with an asterisk did not come under the writer's 
observation or verification. For their description and identifica- 
tion Mr. John Wetherill is the informant, and his careful obser- 
vations may be regarded as trustworthy. 

1. Implements lor war and the chase. — Bows of wood;* 
sinew bow strings ;* arrows of wood and of reed ; flint and bone 
arrow-points; flint and bone spear-points; flint and bone knives 
of various sizes; buckskin quiver with arrows;* snow shoes.* 
Bows and arrows were found by the Wetherills in a sealed room 
beside the skeleton of a man dressed in a suit of fringed and 
tanned skins. 

2. Tools for building. — Stone axes, polished and unpolished, 
of various sizes, shapes and materials, chiefly of igneous rock. 
Fig. 4 exhibits one with polished edge, 6x3 inches; stone ham- 
mers, large and small. Both axes and hammers are frequently 
found with a short handle of wood bound to the stone by strips 
of yucca. 

3. Implements for the manufacture of domestic articles. — 
Sticks about three feet long, knobbed at one end and worked 
into a blade at the other, supposed to have been used in beating 
and preparing the yucca fibre, as they have been found in rooms 
with bundles of yucca in different stages of preparation,* Awls 
of turkey bone; bone needles;* flat and rounded stones for 
shaping pottery, clay (or pottery;* flat hide scrapers; sharp 
sticks and paddle-shaped pieces of wood thought to be agricul- 
tural implements; sticks supposed to be part of a loom * 

4. Household utensils. — Knives and spoons of bone; stones 
for grinding corn (metate stones); hoppers of woven yucca; 
stone pestles; sharp-pointed sticks for starting a fire;* tinder of 
bark and of grass; baskets and fragments of basket work made 
of grass, yucca, rushes, reeds and willow. Baskets shaped for 
the back have been found with a harness of yucca rope and 
hide.* Matting of rushes (see Fig. 5) and matting made of 
willow osiers, perforated at short intervals by small awl holes, 
through which yucca strings pass, holding them together and 
parallel. Rings of yucca and of rushes to support unstable 
pottery; the yucca plant in different stages of preparation for 
fibre; yucca rope, both twisted and braided forms, cordage, 
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twine and thread; flat boards, supposed to be " baby boards." 
Ore was lound with a bed of corn tops on it* Small bundles 
of stiff grasses tied in the middle and cut off squarely at both 
ends ; said to be used to-day by the Moquis as hair-brushes or 
combs. 

5. Dress and ornamentation. — Fragments of tanned hides 
bound with cordage of yucca fibre; fringed buckskin garments; 
leggings and cloth made of human hair; cotton cloth; cotton 




cord; yucca fibre cloth; finely woven bands of yucca fibre; socks 
made of yucca fibre; sandals of yucca with various styles of 
finish. Fig. 5 shows one exhibiting the heel and toe bands. 
Some sandals have an in-sole of corn-husks or of soft bark 
fibre. Feather cloth: this peculiar textile was made by splitting 
off the downy part of feathers and wrapping the thin layer of 
quill around a yucca string; a feather cord as large as one's fin- 
ger is thus formed, and this interlaced and tied together answered 
for a mantle, such garments having been found as a wrapping 
for the dead. Bone beads; snail shells perforated for stringing; 
jet and stone ornaments have been found. 

6. Pottery — Large jars holding from one to several gallons, the 
so-called corrugated ware (indented ware, coiled ware). Fig. 5 
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exhibits in the largest fragment a specimen of this peculiar pot- 
tery ; small jars are made of the same material, aud their shapes 
vary. Much speculation has been indulged in as to how they 
were made, some maintaining that they consist of strips of clay 
coiled spirally and indented with the finger nail; others think 
that this effect is due entirely to nail indentation. As proof that 
the nail was used for indenting this ware, the writer has a frag- 
ment on which the delicate lines of the skin have been perfectly 
impressed below the nail marks. The inner surface is smooth. 
These jars are usually blackened from smoke, as if used for 
cooking utensils. They are of a coarser material than the 
smooth pottery, but comparatively thin, considering the size of 
the jar. Of smooth pottery a great variety lias been found ; jars 
large and small, jars with rims for lids, jar lids, jars with side 
handles, jugs, large and small, pitchers, bowls, mugs, ladles (see 
handle of ladle, Fig. 4); peculiar little pieces of pottery in which 
cotton wicking has been found, supposed to be lamps.* Some 
of the pottery is unglazed and undecorated. The surface of the 
decorated pottery has a slight glaze upon it, which is in some 
specimens slightly absorbent. Figs. 4 and 5 show a variety of 
patterns on fragments. As they are evidently hand designs, the 
variations are very great. 

Tons of fragments of this ancient pottery are scattered over 
the mesa and in the valleys, as well as in and around the cliff- 
houses. Either the makers were indefatigable potters, or else 
the race dwelt long in the land. In truth, we do not know 
whether they represent different periods, or whether the makers 
were of different races. That many of the designs arc at least 
as old as the buildings is proved by the fragments, occasionally 
found imbedded in the abode as chinking material. Less com- 
mon are fragments of a red pottery without decorations, except 
peculiar streaks of black through it on the inner surface, and on 
the outer, indistinct patches of a dull greenish tint. Sometimes 
a mottled effect is evident. Holes have been drilled through the 
pottery in some instances, apparently after baking, and broken 
pottery was mended by tying a string through holes drilled in 
the fragments. 

7. Food supply. — Maize or Indian corn; the stalks, husks, tas- 
sels, silk, cob and kernel are frequently found. That some of 
this material is as old as the building is proved by the fact that 
the stalks were used in the construction of the floors, being ac- 
tually imbedded in the adobe; cobs being also used to chink the 
walls with, an impression of the cob in the now hard adobe being 
found on detaching one from its bed. Corn husks on the cob, 
knotted or braided and bunched much as the Eastern farmer 
treats his seed-corn, are not uncommon. As already mentioned, 
the husks were used as in-soling for sandals and for the padding 
of other articles. The corn itself was small, a yellow variety. 
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some kernels showing a small dent. The cob was also small 
and short, usually about three inches in length. Jars of shelled 
corn have been found, but when the kernels are obtained from 
refuse heaps or open vessels the softer part has generally been 
gnawed away by some rodent, leaving only the hard outer rim. 
Efforts to sprout the complete kernels, it is said, have thus far 
proved unsuccessful. Reddish-brown beans of fair size are fre- 
quently found. The stems, rind and seed of gourd-like vege- 
tables of different kinds are abundant; some thin like a gourd, 
others squash-like, and another kind resembling the pumpkin. A 
kind of walnut has also been found. The American turkey was 
evidently an important factor in the domestic economy of the 
cliff-dweller. His feathers and quills were used for ornament 
and dress, his bones were worked up into useful household 
utensils, such as awls and needles, and we can hardly doubt but 
that his flesh formed an important article of animal diet, if we 
may judge from the broken bones in the refuse heaps. That 
this people did not merely hunt the wild turkey, but succeeded 
in domesticating it seems probable from the abundance of drop- 
pings, particularly in certain small compartments, with which 
are mixed the down and feathers of this fowl. The droppings 
of smaller birds and different rodents are numerous under the 
cliffs, the accumulation of ages, but the arrangement, appearances 
and situation serve to distinguish them in many cases from the 
deposits just referred to. Deer bones, buckskins, sinews and 
horn show that one or more varieties of the cervida: supplied 
these people with material for food, dress and utensils. The 
question will naturally arise in the mind of every reader of this 
list of articles found: How do we know that they belonged to 
the original builders and occupants of the cliff- dwellings and 
not to modern tribes, as so many of the articles resemble those 
known to be in use by Indian tribes? The truth is that in many 
cases we can not feel sure, yet examples of most of the articles 
described have been found in situations or under conditions 
w,hich show most conclusively that they are not recent, but as 
old as some parts of some of the buildings; as in the instance 
cited of articles found imbedded in the mortar or under the 
ancient floors. Again, the uniformity of the findings over widely 
distant regions, wherever this class of buildings has been care- 
fully examined, is strong confirmatory evidence; yet too much 
care can not be taken in reaching conclusions in this sort of 
work. 

8. Human remains. — The burial mounds on the mesa contain 
the decayed remains of human skeletons in abundance, and many 
in a fair state of preservation, yet nothing but the bodes remain 
except pieces of pottery buried with the body, these usually in 
fragments. When the attitude can be determined it is usually 
the flexed position, the body having been laid on the side. Skel- 
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etons are also found buried among the ledges, where occasion- 
ally under the protection of some large mass of rock sufficient 
earth has been retained in which a shallow grave could be ex- 
cavated. The best preserved human remains are found in the 
dry material under the cliffs. An occasional place of burial 
was on or under the floor of some room in the building. Some- 
times the body was simply laid away in the dry dust, the room 
being sealed; in other cases the earthen floor covering the body 
shows the accumulation and effect of use after burial. Where 
absolute protection from moisture has occurred, mummified re- 
mains have been found with the wrappings of the dead, in a 
more or less complete state of preservation. Although com- 
paratively few have been found, the uniformity of method in 
dress and attitude shows what was their favorite method of burial. 
The outer wrapping consists of the willow matting already de- 
scribed. It was a kind of burial case. Beneath this is usually 
a covering of rush matting, and next to the skin a wrapping of 
fibre cloth or a mantle of the feather cloth already described. 
The flexed position on the side is the usual one. The hair ol 
the head has been found partly preserved on some mummies. 
It is said to be of fine texture, not coarse like Indian hair, and 
varying in color from shades of yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown and black. The writer was not able to verify this by 
personal observation, as no mummies were exhumed during the 
trip, but the facts are vouched for by many observers. The 
Wetherills exhumed one mummy having a short brownish 
beard. It is possible that a bleaching process may account for 
the change in color, though this is doubtful ; it certainly will 
not account for the soft, fine texture of the hair. If this obser- 
vation is corroborated in future findings, as they have been up to 
the present, an important ethnological fact will be established. 
A theory prevails in Colorado, which the writer was unable to 
trace to its originator, that three distinct races inhabited the land, 
the mesa-dwellers with perfect skulls, the cliff-dwellers with 
skulls having a perpendicular occipital flattening and the valley- 
dwellers with skulls having an oblique occipital flattening. The 
theory is based on the fact that different shaped skulls have been 
found at these different situations. The number of skulls ex- 
amined under the writer's observation were not sufficient to 
establish much; yet he saw skulls removed from the mesa 
mounds which, contrary to the theory, were both horizontal and 
oblique flattening. The cliff-house skulls were perpendicularly 
flattened, and all these flattened skulls w^re symmetrical. The 
ingle and plane of flattening vary in different skulls, so that it 
may be readily conceived that in a large number of skulls we 
might find intermediate grades from the perpendicular to the 
oblique forms. While the theory advanced may be correct, the 
objection to accepting it is, that it rests on the examination of 
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too few crania. While there is no doubt of the preponderance 
of perpendicular flattening in the cliff-dwellers' skulls, we are, not 
justified in concluding that they were necessarily a different race 
from the valley peoples who flattened their skulls differently. 
Localities may be found to differ, and the question should be left 
undecided until a larger number of skulls have been examined 
and proper craniometric observations made upon them. The 
specimens of crania seen do uot usually impress one as of ex- 
tremely low grade. They are brachycephalic, but this is in great 
part due to the occipital flattening. The vault is well rounded, 
not sloping laterally like the crania of many Indian tribes. The 
teeth of adults are generally worn flat on the crown. The skel- 
etons, while not exhibiting signs ot unusual muscular develop- 
ment, as indicated by the rough points for the attachment of 
muscles and the curvature of the long bones, were yet well de- 
veloped and of good stature. The mummy of a man found by 
the Wethcrills measured 5 feet 10 inches, and that of a woman 
5 feet 6 inches. 

9. Rock marking. — Attention has been called to the almost 
total absence of figures, decorative or otherwise, on the walla of 
the buildings. Rude characters, inscriptions and pictures are 
also very rare in the canons of the Mesa Verde. A line cut in 
a spiral was the only object of the sort that came under the 
writer's observation; a photograph of this was lost by a faulty 
exposure. Their entire absence in so many of these more iso- 
lated villages should make us doubtful about the origin of those 
found on the valley walls, along lines of travel which modern 
tribes have used, 

Grooves in the sandstone, where stone implements have been 
ground and sharpened, may be seen on the ledges about almost 
every dwelling; broad, hollow grooves that would fit the larger 
axes, narrow lines where probably a bone awl was ground, or 
other sharp implement. 

At certain levels, in some canons, bituminous shales and thin 
seams of coal appear. John Wethcril! states that he has found 
coal cinders in the ash heaps and fire basins of cliff-towns near 
such outcropping, and regards this as proof that they recognized 
the value of coal as fuel and utilized it. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 



IIL-THE SAGAS AND AMERICA. 

The manuscript in which are the narrations of the discovery 
of Vinland— or, as some would have it, America— is known as 
the Codex Flatoyensis, written about the year 1400; certainly 
not earlier than 1394, because annals are brought down to that 
time. The year when Lei!" Erikson is said to have discovered 
America is variously given; but from the various narrations 
the time may be approximately fixed at 1000. It would then 
appear that the event remained one solely of tradition for a 
period of four hundred y ars, kept alive by being repeated dur- 
ing the long winter nights by not less than twelve generations 
of men. 

The Codex Flatoyensis was unknown until the seventeenth 
century, when it was lound in the possession of John Finsson, 
who dwelt in Flatey, in Breidafirth, and who stated he had 
obtained it from his grandfather. It is claimed that the writing 
is the work of two priests, |ohn Thordsson and Magnus Thor- 
hallsson. It contains a large number of sagas, poems, and 
stories, thrown together in strange contusion and wholly with- 
out criticism. No other manuscript confuses things on so vast 
a scale. In this codex is the saga of Olaf Tryggvesson, wherein 
the voyages ol Leil Erikson are described. The saga of Erik 
the Red, one of the chief narratives depended upon by the 
advocates of the Norse discovery, is in the same codex. The 
other principal saga on this subject is that ol Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
which goes over the same ground covered by that ot Erik the 
Red. 

The accounts of these voyages as given in the originals, or 
even in the translations, are too numerous and prolix to be re- 
produced in this place. In order to present a clear understand- 
ing, an abstract of some of the sagas will be necessary. 

According to the Codex Flatoyensis, one of Erik's compan- 
ions was Heriult Bardson, who had a son Biarne. This Biarne 
was absent in Norway at the time his father went to Greenland 
with Erik. When he returned to Iceland he resolved to spend 
the following winter with his father, and to that end set sail for 
Greenland. As neither himself nor any ol" his companions had 
ever navigated these seas before, he became lost in the fog that 
had set in. When the weather cleared up they lound them- 
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selves in sight ol a strange land to larboard. They again 
sighted land after two days' sail; and three days still later they 
came in sight of land that proved to be an island. They bore 
away, and in three days' sailing reached Greenland. The news 
of this discovery having come to the ears of Leif, son ol Erik 
the Red, he determined to explore this newly-found land; so he 
purchased Biarne's vessel, and, with thirty-two men, sailed in 
the direction that had been indicated. The first land sighted 
was that which Biarne had seen last, and here they landed and 
called it Helluland. To them it appeared to have no advan- 
tages, for in the up-country were large snowy mountains, and 
from there down to ihe sea was one field of snow. They then 
put to sea, and soon came to another land, which was fiat and 
overgrown with wood. This they called Markland. They put 
to sea again, with the wind from the northeast, and alter two 
days made land. They landed upon an island, where they 
found the dew upon ti e grass was sweeter than anything they 
had ever tasted. Next they sailed into a sound that was between 
the island and a ness that went out northward from the land, 
and sailed westward, and thence went on shore at a place where 
a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea. The}' brought 
their ship into the lake, and resolved to winter there; and for 
that purpose erected a large house on the shore. With them 
was a south countryman named Tyrker, who had a high tore- 
head, sharp eyes, with a small face, and was little in size, and 
ugly. This man found grapes during the winter. With this 
they loaded their boat, and having loaded the vessel with wood, 
they returned to Greenland when spring arrived. The last land 
visited they called Vinland. 

It will be observed that the narration of this, the first voyage 
of Leif, is exceedingly indefinite. To tell what land was re- 
ferred to would be an utter impossibility. Practically there is no 
description of the coast. The time occupied in the voage be- 
tween Greenland and the first point of landing is not given. 
The distance between Cape Farewell, the most southerly point 
of Greenland, and Newfoundland is about six hundred miles. 
According to the saga of Erik the Red twenty-five ships started 
for Greenland from Iceland, only fourteen of which reached that 
country; the rest were either lost or driven back. No account 
of the voyage out or the return is given in this expedition of 
Leif. Even if only the coast of Labrador was reached, there 
was e ough there to be seen, with the experience of the voyage, 
to have aroused necessary recitations. One might as well 
search for Gulliver's Luggnagg. As to the matter of grapes, 
these Icelanders did not know what grapes were, for they had 
never seen a grape-vine. As to Tyrker, the very description of 
him indicates that it was a character thrown in to assist the 
tale. Calling the country Vinland, or Wine-land, was no proof 
of wine, for Erik the Red boasted that he so named Greenland 
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that the people would think it was a good land, and hence 
would have a desire to remove there. The sweet dew upon 
the grass and the frosts and snows are somewhat incongruous. 

The saga contradicts its first narrative by affirming th;it Leif 
discovered Vinland the Good at the time King Olaf sent him to 
Greenland to proclaim Christianity, and during his passage from 
Iceland to Greenland. • 

Alter Leif's return his brother Thorwald, with thirty men, 
set out for Vinland. Nothing is related of the voyage until 
they came to the booths put up by Leif in Vinland. Here they 
wintered. When the spring opened Thorwald sent the long- 
boat westward along the coast. They found many islands, but 
no abode for man and beast, "but on an island far towards the 
west they found a corn barn, constructed of wood. They found 
no other traces of human work." The next spring the ship 
proceeded eastward and towards the north, when it was driven 
upon the land and broke the keel. While here thev killed eight 
natives at one time. "Then a great drowsiness came upon 
them and they could not keep themselves awake, but all of 
• them fell asleep. A sudden scream came to them, and they all 
awoke-, and mixed with the scream thev thought they heard 
the words: 'Awake, Thorwald, with all thy comrades, if ye 
will save thy lives. Go on board your ship as fast as you can, 
and leave this land without delay*." They were attacked by 
innumerable Skrtellings, who succeeded in killing Thorwald 
with an arrow. The following spring they returned to Green-* 
land. i 

In this narrative it wili be noticed that they had no difficulty 
in finding the booths of Leif. Having found them, they went 
■westward and came upon a "corn barn constructed of wood." 
Whence came this barn? Our ingenious annotators are ready 
with an answer: "A building ol this character would point to 
Europeans, who, according to minor narratives, preceded the 
Icelanders to America."" 

Thorstein, third son of Erik the Red, set out in the same ship 
for Vinland, to bring back his brother's body. He was accom- 
panied by his wife Gudrid and twenty five men, but after being 
tossed about on the ocean the whole summer without knowing 
where they were, they finally landed in Greenland, in the west- 
em settlements. In the continuation of the story of Thorstein 
we have a narrative of the miraculous. Thorstein dies in the 
house of Thorstein Black. "Now Thorstein Erickson's illness 
increased upon him, and he died, which Gudrid, his wife, took 
with great grief. They were all in the room, and Gudrid had 
set herself upon a stool before the bench on which her husband 
Tborstein's body lay. Now Thorstein the Goodman took Gud- 
rid from the stool in his arms, and set himself with her upon a 
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bench just opposite lo Thorstein's body, and spoke much with 
her. He consoled her, and promised to go with her in summer 
to Eriksfiord, with her husband Thorstein's corpse, and those of 
his crew. 'And,' said he, 'I shall take with me many servants 
to console and assist.' She thanked him for this. Thorstein 
Ericson then raised himself up and said, 'Where is Gudrid?' 
And thrice he said this; but she was silent. Then she said to 
Thorstein the Goodman, 'Shall I give answer or not?' He told 
her not to answer. Then went Thorstein the Goodman across 
the room and sat down in a chair, and Gudrid set hersell on 
his knee; and Thorstein the Goodman said, 'What wilt thou 
make known?' After awhile the corpse replies: 'I wish to tell 
Gudrid her fate beforehand, that she may be the better able to 
bear my death; lor I have come to a blessed resting place. 
This I have now to tell thee, Gudrid, that thou wilt be married 
to an Iceland man, and ye will live long together, and from you 
will descend many men — brave, gallant and wise, and a well- 

5 leasing race of posterity. Ye shall go from Greenland to 
lorway, and from thence to Iceland, where ye shall dwell. 
Long will ye live together, but thou will survive him; and then- 
thou shall go abroad, and so southward, and shall return to thy 
home in Iceland. And there must a church be built, and thou 
must remain there and be consecrated a nun, and there end thy 
days.'" All of which came to pass. The face of the story 
shows it to be a monkish fiction. 

■ The next voyage to Vinland was made by Thorfinn Kai 
sefne, a trader. In the summer ot 1006 he fitted out his shi] 
in Iceland for a voyage to Greenland, attended by Snorre Thor- 
brandson and a crew of forty men. At the same time another 
ship was fitted out tor the same destination by Biarne Grimolf- 
son and Thorhall Gamlason, also with a crew of forty men. In 
the autumn of the same year both ships arrived safely at Eriks- 
fiord, in Greenland. Here Thorfinn tell in love with Gudrid, 
widow ot Thorstein, and with Leit's consent married her that 
winter. In the spring of 1007 three ships were fitted out for 
an expedition to Viniand. Thorfinn fitted out his, and Biarne 
Grimoison and Thorhall Gamlason put their ships into shape, 
and the third was commanded by Thorward, on board of which 
was an attache ol Erik named Thorhall. As this voyage is 
recognized to have been the most important of all the Norse 
voyages to Vinland, and as the narrative is the most complete, 
it is here given in full. In order to be wholly impartial in this 
quotation, I have given it as found in De Costa's "Pre-Colum- 
bian Discovery." 

"They sailed to the west district and thence to Biarney; 
hence they sailed south a night and a day. Then land was 
seen, and they launched a boat and explored the land; they found 
great flat stones, many of which were twelve ells broad. There 
were a great number ol foxes there. They called the land 
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Helluland. Then they sailed a day and a night in a southerly 
course, and came to a land covered with woods, in which there 
were many wild animals. Beyond this land, to the southeast, 
lay an island, on which ihey slew a bear. They called the 
island Bear Island, and the land Markland. Thence they sailed 
long south by the land and came to a cape. The land lay on 
the right side of the ship, and there were long shores ot sand. 
They came to land, and found on the cape the keel of a ship, 
from which they called the place Kiarlarness, nnd the shores 
Wonderstrand, because it seemed so long sailing by. Then 
the land became indented with coves, and they ran the ship into 
a bay, whither they directed their course. King Olal Trygg- 
vesson had given Leif two Scots, a man named Haki and a 
woman named Hekia; they were swifter of foot than wild ani- 
mals. These were in Karlsefne's ship. When ihey had passed 
beyond Wonderstrand, they put these Scots ashore, and told 
them to run over the land to the southwest three days, and dis- 
cover the nature of the land, and then return. They had a kind 
of garment that they called Kiafal, that was so made that a hat 
was on top, and it was open at the sides, and no arms; fastened 
between the legs with a button and strap; otherwise they were 
naked. When they returned one had in his hand a bunch of 
grapes, and the other a spear of wheat. They went on board, 
and afterward the course was obstructed by another bay. Be- 
yond this bay was an island, on each side ol which was a rapid 
current, that they called the Isle of Currrents. There was so 
great a number of eider ducks there that they could hardly step 
without treading on their eggs. They called this place Stream 
Bay. Here they brought thei:' ships to land, and prepared to 
stay. They had with them all kinds of cattle. The situation 
of the place was pleasant, but they did not care for anything 
except to explore the land. Here they wintered without suffi- 
cient food. The next summer, failing to catch fish, they began 
to want food. Then Thorhall the hunter disappeared. They 
found Thorhall, whom they sought three days, on the top of a 
rock, where he lay breathing, blowing through his nose and 
mouth, and muttering. They asked why he had gone there. 
He replied that this was nothing that concerned them. They 
said that he should go home with them, which he did. After- 
Ward a whale was cast ashore in that place; and they assembled 
and cut it up, not knowing what kind of a whale it was. They 
boiled it with water and ate it, and were taken sick. Then 
Thorhall said: 'Now you see that Thor is more prompt to give 
aid than your Christ. This was cast ashore as a reward for the 
hymn which I composed to my patron Thor, who rarely for- 
sakes me.' When they knew this, they cast all the remains of 
the whale into the sea, and commended their affairs to God. 
After which the atr became milder, and opportunities were 
given for fishing. From that time there was an abundance ol 
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tood; and there were beasts on the land, eggs in the island and 
fish in the sea. 

"They say that Thorhall desired to go northward around 
Wonderstrand to explore Vinland, bui Karlsefne wished to go 
along the shore south. Then Thorhall prepared himself at the 
island, but did not have more than nine men is his whole com- 
pany, and all the others went in the company of Karlsefne. 
Thorhall sailed north to go around Wonderstrand and Kiarlar- 
ness, but when he wished to sail westward, they were met by a 
storm lrom the west and driven to Ireland, where they were 
beaten and made slaves. As merchants reported, there Thor- 
hall died. It is said that Karlsefne, with Snorre and Biarneand 
his comrades, sailed along the coast south. They sailed long 
until they came to a river flowing down lrom the land through 
a lake into the sea, where there were sandy shoals, where it 
was impossible to pass up, except with the highest tide. Karl- 
sefne sailed up to the mouth of the river with his folk, and 
called the place Hop. Having come to the land, they saw that 
where it was low corn grew; and where it was higher, vines 
were found. Every river was full of fish. They dug pits were 
the land began, and where the land was higher; and when the 
tide went down there were sacred fish in the pits. There were 
a great number of all kinds of wild beasts in the woods. They 
stayed there hall a month and enjoyed themselves, and did not 
notice anything; they .had their cattle with them. Early one 
morning, when they looked around, they saw a great many 
skin boais, and poles were swung upon them, and it sounded 
like reeds shaken by the wind, and they pointed to the sun. 
Then said Karlsefne, 'What may this mean?' Snorre Thor- 
brandson replied, 'It may be that this is a .sign of peace, so let 
us take a white shield and hold it toward them.' They did so. 
Thereupon they rowed toward them, wondering at them, and 
came to land. These people were swarthy and fierce, and had 
bushy hair upon their heads; they had very large eyes and 
broad cheeks. They staid there for a time, and gazed upon 
those they met, and afterward rowed away southward around 
the ness. 

"Karlsefne and his people had made their houses above the 
lake, and some of their houses were near the lake, and others 
more distant. They wintered there, and there was no snov> ( 
and all their cattle fed themselves on the grass. But when 
spring came they saw, early one morning, that a number of 
canoes rowed from the south around the ness; so many, as if 
the sea were sown with coal; poles were also swung on each 
boat. Karlsefne and his people then raised up the shield, and 
when they came together they began to trade. These people 
would rather have red cloth; for this they offered skins and 
real furs. They would also buy swords and spears, but this 
Karlsefne and Snorre forbade. For a whole fur skin, the 
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Skraellings look a piece of red cloth a span long, and bound it 
round their heads. Thus went on their traffic tor a time. Next 
the cloth began to be scarce with Karlsefne and his people, and 
they cut it up into small pieces, which were not wider than a 
finger's breadth, and yet the Skraellings gave just as much as 
betore, and more. It happened that a bull which Karlsetne had 
ran out of the wood and roared aloud; this frightened the 
Skraellings, and they rushed to their canoes and rowed away 
toward the south. After that they were not seen for three 
whole weeks. But at the end of that time a great number oi 
Skraellings' ships were seen coming from the south like a rush- 
ing torrent, all the poles turned irom the sun, and they all yelled 
very loud. Then Karlsetne took a red shield and held it toward 
them. The Skraellings leaped out of their vessels, and after 
this they went against each other and fought. There was a hot 
shower of weapons, because the Skraellings had slings. Karl- 
sefne's people saw that they raised upon a pole a very large 
ball, something like a sheep's paunch, and ol a blue color; this 
thev swung from the pole over Karlselne's men upon the ground, 
and it made a great noise as it fell down. This caused great 
fear with Karlsefne and his men, so that they only thought of 
running away ; and ihev retreited along the river, for it seemed 
to them that the Skra'llings pressed them on all sides. They 
did not stop until they came to some rocks, where they made a 
bold stand. Freydis came out and saw that Karlsefne's people 
fell back, and she cried out, 'Why do you run, strong men as 
you are, before those miserable creatures whom I thought you 
would knock down like cattle? If I had arms, methinks I could 
fight better than you.' They gaveno heedto her words. Freydis 
would go with ihem, but she was slower because she was preg- 
nant; still she followed after them in the woods. She found a 
dead man in the woods; it was Thorbranri Snorreson, and there 
stood a flat stone stuck in his head; the sword lay naked by 
his side. This she took up and made ready to delend herself. 
Then came the Skraellings toward her; she drew out her breasts 
Irom under her clothes, and dashed them against the naked 
sword. By this the Skraellings became frightened, and ran off 
to their ships and rowed away. Karlselne and his men then 
came up and praised her courage. Two men lell on Karlselne's 
side, but a number of the Skraellings. Karlselne's band was 
overmatched. Next they went home to iheir dwellings and 
bound up their wounds, and considered what crowd that was 
that pressed upon ihem from the land side. It now seemed to 
them that it could have hardly been real people from the 
ships, but that there roust have been optical illusions. The 
Skraellings also found a dead man, and an axe lay by him; 
one ol ihem took up the axe and cut wood with it, and then 
one alter another did the same, and thought it was a fine thing 
and cut well. After that, one look it and cut at a stone, so that 
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the axe broke, and ihen they thought that the axe was of n< 
use, because it would not cut a stone, and they cast it aw; 
Karlsefne and his people now thought thev saw thai, although 
the land had many good qualities, they still would alwavs be 
exposed to the tear ol attacks from the original dwellers. They 
decided, therefore, to go away and to return to their own land. 
They sailed northward along the shore, and found five Skrrel- 
lings, clad in skins, sleeping near the sea. They had with them 
vessels containing animal marrow mixed with blood. Karl- 
seine's people thought that these men had been banished Irom 
the land ; they killed them. After that they came to a ness, and 
many wild beasts were there, and the ness was covered all over 
with dung from the beasts, which had lain there during the 
night. Now they came back to Straumfiord, and there was a 
plenty of everything that they wanted to have. [It is thus ihat 
some men say that Biarne and Gudrid stayed behind, and one 
hundred men with them, and did not go farther; but that Karl- 
sefne and Snorre went southward, and forty men with them, and 
were no longer in Hop than barely two months, and the same 
summer came back.] Karlselne then went with one ship to 
seek Thorhall the hunter, but the rest remained i behind, and 
they sailed northward past Kiarlarness, and thence westward, 
and the land was upon their larboard hand, There were wild 
woods over all, as far as the eye could see, and scarcely any 
open places. When thev had sailed long a river ran out 
the land east and west. They sailed into the mouth ol the rivei 
and lay by its bank. 

"It chanced one morning that Karlsefne and his people saw 
opposite, in an open place in ihe woods, a speck which glittered 
in their sight, and they called out towards it, and it was a Uniped, 
which thereupon hurried down to the bank of the river where 
they lay. Thorwaid Erikson stood at the helm, and the Uniped 
shot an arrow into his bowels. Thorwaid drew out the arrow 
• and said: 'It has killed me! To a rich land we have come, but 
hardly shall we enjoy any benefit from it.' Thorwaid soon after 
died of his wound. Upon this the Uniped ran away to the 
northward. Karlselne and his people went after him, and saw 
him now and then, and the last time they saw him he ran into 
a bay. They drew off to the northward, and saw the country 
of the Unipeds, but they would not then expose their men any 
longer. They looked upon the mountain range that was at 
Hop and that which they now found as all one, and it also ap- 
peared to be of equal length from Straumfiord to both places. 
The third winter they were in Straumfiord. They now became 
much divided by party feeling, and the women were the cause 
of it, for those who were unmarried would injure those who 
were married, and hence arose great disturbance. There was 
born the first autumn, Snorre, Karlsefne's son, and he was three 
years old when they went away. When they sailed from Vm- 
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land ihey had a south wind, and then came to Markland, and 
iotmd there five Skrrellings, and one waahearded; two were 
females and two were boys; they took the boys, but the others 
escaped, and the Skrasllings sank down in the ground. These 
boys they took with them ; they taught ihem the language, and 
ihey were baptized. They called their mother Vathelldi, and 
their father Uvaege. They said that two kings ruled over the 
Skntllings, and that one was named Avalldania, but the other 
Valldidia. They said that no houses were there. People lived 
in caves or in holes They said there was a land on the other 
side, just opposite their country, where people lived who wore 
white clothes and carried poles before them, and to these were 
lastened flags; and they shouted loud, and the people think that 
this was White-man's land, or Great Ireland. 

"Biarne Grimolfson was driven with his ship into the Irish 
ocean, and lhe*y came into a worm sea, and soon the ship began 
to sink under them. They had a boat which was smeared with 
sea oil, for the worms* do not attack that. They went into the 
boat, and then saw that it would not hold them all. Then said 
Biarne: 'As the boat will not hold more than half of our men, 
it is my counsel that lots should be drawn for those to go in the 
boat, for it shall not be according to rank.' This they all 
thought so generous an offer that no one would oppose it. They 
then did so, that lots were drawn, and it fell to Biarne to go in 
the boat, and the half of the men with him, for the boat had 
not room ior more. But when they had gotten into the boat, 
an Icelandic man that was in the ship, and had come with Biarne 
from Iceland said: 'Dost thou mean, Biarne, to leave me here?' 
Biarne said: 'So it seems.' Then said the other: 'Very different 
was the promise to my father when I went with thee Irom Ice- 
land, than thus to leave me, for thou said that we should both 
share the same fate.' Biarne said: 'It shall not be thus; go 
down into the boat, and I will go up into the ship, since I see 
that thou art so anxious to live.' Then Biarne went up into the 
ship and this man down into the boat, and after that they went 
on their voyage until they came to Dublin, in Ireland, and there 
told these things; but it is most people's belief that Biarne and 
his companions were lost in the worm sea, for nothing was heard 
of them after that time."f 

Another account of this expedition differs somewhat from the 
one just given. According to the second, the expedition, carry- 
ing one hundred and lorty men, first sailed to Westbygd and 
Biarney Isle. They left the latter place with a north wind, and 
after a day and a night came to Helluland, After another day 
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and a nights' sail they reached Bear Island. Another sail, occu- 
pytng the same length of lime, brought them to Ki.irl.irne 
and called the shore Wonderstrand; and here they put the t 
Scols— Hake and Hekia — and told them lo run southward and 
explore the country. Three days later they returned with a 
vine and self-sown wheat. Thence the ships proceeded to 
Straumfiord, where they landed and prepared habitations, and 
here they wintered. They were in want of food, and failed to 
catch fish, as the winter was severe. They sailed over the 
island, hoping to obtain subsistence, but only found little better 
lare. They prayed to God to send food, without answer. Then 
Thorhall disappeared, but after three days was found by Karl- 
sefne and Biarne lying on top of a rock, and having asked him 
to go home with them he complied. After that a whale was 
cast up, and they partook ol it, and all were made sick. Thor- 
hall boasted the whale was given in answer to a hymn he had 
composed to Thor. When they heard this they would not par- 
take any more, but threw what was left from the rock and 
committed themselves to God; then there was no tack of food. 
The company now parted, Thorhall, with nine men, going 
northward to explore Vinland, and Karlsefne, with the rest, 
went south. "Thereupon Thorhall sailed northward around 
Wonderstrand and Kiarlarness, but when they wished to cruise 
westward a storm came against them and drove them to Ireland, 
where they were beaten and made slaves. There Thorhall 
passed his life." Karlsefne and his party sailed south. "They 
sailed long until they came to a river which flowed from the 
land through a lake, and passed into the sea. Before the mouth 
of the river were great islands, and they were not able to enter 
the river except at the highest tide " They called the land 
Hop, and there found wild corn and vines. Here they spent 
the winter, when no snow fell. Here they caught the two 
Skra?lling boys. Thence they went to Greenland and passed 
the winter with Leif Erikson. 

In this second account the distance from Greenland to Vin- 
land is definitely given as three days' sail. While the two 
accounts are substantially the same, yet there is some material 
difference. The winter fhey were pressed for food, the second 
account narrates, "they sailed over the island, hoping that they 
might find means of subsistence," while in the first this import- 
ant event is entirely omitted. The battle with the Skra^llings, 
the most striking of all the events in the three narratives, is 
entirely omitted in the second and differs materially in the third. 
That no snow should fall in the Eastern United States would be 
a remarkable event. A like occurrence is not mentioned since 
the landing of the Pilgrims. It must have been very striking- 
even to a Norsemen, and yet entirely omitted in the first and 
third narratives. The second account declares that Biarne was 
carried into the Greenland Sea, where he came into the "worm 
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sea;" but does not state where the ship's crew landed, but allows 
us to suppose they landed in Greenland. 

The third narrative docs not mention Biarne andThorhall.but 
says that Karlsefhe was pursuaded by Gudrid and others, and 
the expedition set out with sixty men and five women, with the 
agreement that all should share alike in what they gained. "They 
put to sea and came to Leif's houses safe and carried up their 
goods." Soon after a whale was driven ashore, and they had 
plenty of food. No account of its having made them sick is 
given. No account of their starving is given. The Skriellings 
came, and when they saw the milk and dairy products they 
would buy nothing else, and the trade was such that the Shil- 
lings "carried away their winnings in their stomachs." When 
they became frightened at the bellowing of the bull they sought 
refuge in the houses, but were prevented entering by Karlseine. 
The house was now strengthened for defense by building around 
it a strong fence. In the beginning of the following winter the 
Skraellings, in greater numhers, returned and threw their bun- 
dles over the fence, for which they received the same as before. 
While Gudrid sat in the door, "there came a shadow to the 
door, and a woman went in with a black kirtle on, rather short, 
with a snood around her head; clear, yellow hair; pale, with 
large eyes, so large that none ever saw such eyes in a human 
head. She went to where Gudrid was sitting, and said : ' What 
thou called?' 'I am called Gudrid; and what art thou 

lied?' ' I am called Gudrid,' said she. Then the good wife 
Gudrid put out her hand to her, that she might sit down beside 
her. At the same time Gudrid heard a great noise, and the 
woman had vanished." No one else saw this strange woman. 
At the same time one of Karlsefne's men killed one of the Skrael- 
lings. Soon after they had a battle, in which many of the 
Skraellings fell. Here Karlsefne stayed the whole winter, and in 
the spring returned to Greenland. In this narrative the third 
year of their stay is entirely omitted. 

In addition to the above it should be remarked that the follow- 
ing items must appear to be conspicuous in the narratives of 
Karlsefne's expedition : a. There is that same indefiniteness about 
the coast and description ol the land characteristic of all the 
other narratives, and which might apply almost as well to one 
country as another. It is an exhibition of fictitious land, in- 
tended to help out the picture which the reciter finds necessary 
to create, not intended to be located or regarded as veritable his- 
tory, b. The number of men engaged in the expedition in one 
account is given atone hundred and forty, and in the third it is 
reduced to sixty. So the ships fall off from three to one. c. The 
time of sailing in the first narrative — not regarding the modern 
punctuation — is given at one day and a night to Helluland, the 
same to Markland; but the time to Wonderstrand is that "they 
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sailed lony south by the land." In the second account the whole 
time occupied in sailing is but three days. The last version does 
not give the time, showing that the distance must have been 
considered to be insignificant, d. The firstaccount deciaresthat 
Thorwald Erikson was slain by an arrow shot by a Uniped. The 
same Codex Flatoyensis declares that Thorwald was killed by a 
Skralling in a previous expedition. As both accounts give bat- 
tles with the Sknllings, it is probable these stories were gradu- 
ally evolved out and developed from the same source, e. The 
story of the Uniped, and the yellow-haired woman visiting Gud- 
rid, belong to the mythological and miraculous, f. The account 
of the five Skrai-llings in Markland is very doubtful. The boys 
were seized and taken to Greenland, but the bearded man and 
two women sank into the earth and disappeared. The names of 
the boys' father and mother — Vathelldi, or Vethilde, and Uveege 
— are decidedly Northern, while the kings' names — Avalldania 
and Valldidia, or Valdidida — are fragments of Northern names 
thrown together to constitute fictitious ones. Why these Sknel- 
lings should have white neighbors, who 'carried banners on 
sticks, must be lelt solely to the creative fancy of the reciter. 
That it was borrowed from the European nations no one would 
desire to question. The names of the Scots — Haki and Hekia — 
are by no means Gaelic, but are decidedly Scandinavian, g. The 
story makes the eider-duck lay eggs where, during the same 
week, the grapes ripen and intoxicate when fresh, and the wheat 
forms in the ear; an incongruity which could only happen among 
a people not familiar with the things treated, h. The story of 
the punishing of Thorhall the hunter for his impiety, and the 
rewarding of Karlsefne for throwing away the meat_of the whale 
brought thither by the god Thor, indicates that the first legend 
had passed through monkish hands. It is exceedingly crude, 
and perhaps told to show the inferiority of the Norse god. i. The 
ship driven into Dublin, Ireland, with no account of the sail, 
proves that the story of Vinland is laid at no great distance 
from Ireland. But why they were driven upon the east instead 
of the west coast must remain an inexplicable mystery. 

The next voyage in the series relied on to establish the Norse 
theory is the so-called narrative of Freydis, Helge and Finboge. 
It starts out by declaring "the conversation began again to turn 
upon a Vinland voyage, as the expedition was both gainful and 
honorable." In the summer of ioio two brothers, Helge and 
Finboge arrived in Greenland from Norway. Freydis, she who 
had so successfully frightened the Skra^llings in Vinland, pro- 
posed to these brothers that they should make a voyage to Vin- 
land, and offered to go with them on condition that an equal 
share should be allowed her; which was agreed to. It was 
further agreed that each should have thirty fighting men, besides 
Freydis secretly brought away five more than the al- 
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lotted number. Having spent the winter in Vinland, Freydis 
prevailed upon her husband to slay Helge and Finboge, with all 
their men ; the women with them she killed with her own hand. 
She returned to Greenland in the ship owned by the two brothers 
with all the goods the vessel could carry. 

This story says nothing of the voyage from Greenland to 
Vinland, nor any account of the country ; but apparently had 
no difficulty in finding the houses erected by Leif Erikson. They 
left Vinland in the spring, but what time is not stated, although 
the ship was made ready early in the spring. They "had a 
good voyage and the ship came early in the summer to Eriks- 
fiord." 

Human credulity, in many cases, can not be overtaxed. It 
has been gravely put forth* that in the year 1 3 1 2 Bishop Arne, 
of Gardar, preached the crusades, not only in Iceland and Green- 
land, but also in America! That a ship arrived from Greenland 
in 1325, bringing "the tithes from the American colonies, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty-seven pounds of walrus-teeth, 
which were sold to jean du Pre, a Flemish merchant, who paid 
for them twelve livres and fourteen sous." As the narrations do 
not record any permanent settlements in Vinland, just what par- 
ticular object the worthy bishop hoped to obtain, it would be 
difficult to conjecture. The donation of two dollars and thirty- 
five cents' worth of walrus-teeth, and that given after a delay 
of thirteen years, would appear to be an ironical appreciation of 
the energies of the bishop. As the habitat ot the walrus is con- 
fined to the northern circumpolar regions of the globe, and as 
the contribution consisted in the remains of this animal, it would 
be but fair to conclude that it was the principal product, and 
hence Vinland must be sought in the far north, 1 

Having presented the special character of the sagas, and given 
something of a detailed account, in the next place the genera! 
features must attract our attention. 

As has already been observed, the evidence of the reputed 
Norse discovery of America rests solely on the statement of the 
Codex Fiatoyensis. A discovery so great would have found its 
way into the other sagas, and yet they arc silent on the subject. 
In the Heimskringla.Snorri Sturlasson is made to say, "Leif also 
found Vinland the good." If Leif had made a discovery of a 
continent like that of America it is not probable that Snorri 
would have dismissed the subject in so abrupt a manner. He 
would have seized upon it, and magnified the achievement, and 
graced it with the power of his pen, as has been exhibited in his 
Edda. We would have been treated to other Thucydidean 
speeches, similar to those that mark his productions. 

As a constant communication was kept up between Iceland 

•John B. Shipley's "English Rediscovery of America," p. <i. 



and Ireland, it would be but reasonable to infer that the national 
records of the Irish would contain some account of the import- 
ant discovery. The Irish annals have been relied on so much 
to solve historical problems, and have been of untold advantage, 
yet they are entirely silent upon this subject ; although the Irish 
character entered into the very life of the western sagamen. 

Saxo-Grammaticus, the most celebrated of early Danish chron- 
iclers, who, according to his own statement, derived his knowl- 
edge of the remoter period of Danish history from old songs, 
runic inscriptions and the historical narratives and traditions of 
the Icelanders, makes no mention of this story, although he lived 
as late as the year 1304, 

Although the Codex Flatoyensis gives a graphic and terrible 
picture of shipwrecked colonists in Greenland, yet is utterly 
silent on what must have been the sufferings of Biarne Grimolf- 
son and his companions when driven from the coast of America 
to Dublin. And yet that stormy passage of nearly three thousand 
miles was made as though it was but a pleasant days sail. 

The ease with which the houses of Leif in Vinland were found 
on each succeeding voyage must be a matter of surprise to every 
one who has read the narratives. The ships seem to have been 
attracted to the spot as readily as the needle points to the pole. 
Why so much space in the sagas should be taken up with end- 
less genealogies, and the discovery of a vast continent passed 
over without description — vague, it is true, is given, uncertain, 
indefinite — as to surface, coast line, climate, or the wonders in 
the wilderness, must serve to dumbfound even its most voluble 
advocates. The animal life that existed in the forests of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and Connecticut did not call forth any notice. 
True, they saw a bear, but its color or size elicited no attention, 
though they must have seen the polar and the Norwegian bears. 
Can it be possible that they were so dumb to nature as to allow 
its wonders to escape their attention? Minute the sagas are in 
minor things, is it possible the greater things caused them not 
to wonder? 

If they landed in Massachusetts, or on any part of the eastern 
coast, the advantage of the situation over that of Greenland or 
Iceland must have been so patent as to cause a wave of immi- 
gration to have set in as would have depopulated Greenland, 
materially have affected Iceland, and even felt in Norway. 

Norway abandoned the Greenland settlement, but did not for- 
get there was such a place. Vinland was forgotten and the Norse 
' discovery was not resurrected until 1570, when Ortelius. cos- 
mographer to Philip II. of Spain, resurrected it. If the Norse 
discovered America, and made one or more voyages to it, and 
then forgot that discovery, or hid the report, then it must be to 
them a shame which time will fail to eradicate. To claim that 
the Norsemen discovered America is an impeachment of their 
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intelligence. That there was a Leif Krikson, and that he was the 
son of Erik the Red, and made his home in Greenland, perhaps 
no one would desire to deny ; that he came upon a land which 
he gave various names to, is not only possible but also probable. 
That the land he discovered was not so well situated or attractive 
as the home of Erik is proved from the fact that he abandoned 
his houses in Vinland and returned to his former home. All 
the facts in the case would point to Western Greenland as the 
scene of the achievement of Leif Erikson. The Skra^llings 
were Eskimos, as may be learned from the descriptions given: 
" These people were swarthy and fierce, and had bushy hair on 
their heads; they had very large eyes and broad cheeks," In 
1342 the Eskimo so imperilled the western colonies ol Greenland 
that they were abandoned. These settlements could not have 
been strong, and probably were made after the death of Leif. 

How much dependence can be placed in certain statements 
roust be left to conjecture. No reliance can be placed in the 
points of the compass, for with that instrument they had no ac- 
quaintance. It must be regarded as comparative, when the direc- 
tion of the ship's sailing is given. In Leif 's voyage the shortest 
day in Vinland was from " dagmaal til non," that is, from nine 
to three. 

In the legends of Greenland and Iceland sufficient data had 
been preserved upon which such a narrative could be built as 
would tickle the ear of those whose ancestors were lauded. As 
has been seen, these narratives are crude and poorly constructed, 
but clearly represent the beginning of fiction, which might have 
been better adorned had they fallen into more competent hands. 
The mighty ocean stretching out itself beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, Ireland and the Western Isles, afforded food for the 
imaginations of men. The influence was felt by the sagamen, 
who pictured a body of land west of Ireland and within easy 
sail. Tales grew out of this pictured land, which have been pre- 
served in their writings. One of these is the story of Gudleif 
Gudlaugson, preserved in the Eyrbyggia saga. Near the end of 
the reign ol King Olaf, Gudleif went on a trading voyage to the 
west of Dublin. On his return to Iceland, sailing west from 
Ireland, he was driven far into the ccean by northeast winds. At 
length they saw land of great extent, and finding a good harbor 
they went on shore, where a number of men met them, and from 
their language took them to be Irish. Soon after many hun- 
dreds surrounded them, who seized Gudleif and his companions, 
bound and drove them inland, where they were brought before 
an assembly which decided what should be done with them. 
There was a division in the council ; some were for killing them, 
and others were for reducing them to slavery. "While this was 
going on, they saw a great number of men riding towards them 
with a banner lifted up, whence they inferred that some great 
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man was among them. When the company drew near, they saw 
a man riding under the banner." To this man their case was 
referred. He commanded them to be brought to him, and ad- 
dressed them in the Norse tongue. When he discovered they 
were Icelanders, he declared he was from Bogafiord, and made 
many inquiries concerning certain people. He refused to dis- 
close his name, and, although the summer was nearly gone, he 
advised them to leave, and looked to the tilting out of their ship. 
Gudleii, with his companions, put to sea, and the same autumn 
reached Ireland, and passed the winter in Dublin. 

According to the Landnamabok, Are Marson, about 928, was 
driven by a storm to White-man's land, which some call Ireland 
the Great, which lies in the western ocean, opposite Vinland, six 
days' sail west of Ireland. Here he was baptized, not allowed 
to leave, and was held in great honor. 

In presenting these tales the reciters do not get rid of their 
conceptions of European customs. In the fabulous land, men 
continue to ride on horseback and follow banners. Even the 
Christian religion early reaches out its arm there; but what saint 
propogated the new doctrine deponeth saith not. 

The idea of superstition must not be lost sight of in this dis- 
cussion. It had a bearing on these narratives, as has already 
been intimated. In saga time it is impossible to draw a line be- 
tween superstition and religion. Their superstitions were rude 
in shape and vigorous in imagery. The composers of the sagas, 
although supposed to be Christians, were swayed by the super- 
stitions of their age. As an illustration of this fact, the follow- 
ing may be given from the saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne: There 
was a witch named Thorborg, who was called upon during a time 
of evil in Greenland. She was accorded the seat of honor, wore 
a blue cloak, laced in front and covered with precious stones. 
On her head was a black lambskin, trimmed with white cat's fur, 
while in her hand was a staff, the top of which was brass inlaid 
with precious stones. Around her waist was a belt, from which 
hung a bag containing materials for fire, and the articles used in 
sorcery. After making the witches' broth, some other woman 
must sing the witches' chant. The women of the house were 
placed around the caldron, and Gudrid sang so sweetly that the 
spirits revealed that as the winter passed away so would the bad 
times and the pestilence should decline. These superstitions 
gave a coloring to what was written; and the sagas bearing on 
the Norse discovery should be read in their entirety, and no 
solely that part relating directly on the subject. 
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Major John Wesley Powell, Director of the United States 
<3eological Survey, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology (Smith- 
sonian Institution), and the most prominent scientist in America, 
was born of English parents at Mt. Morris, New York, March 
34, 1834. His lather, as the name of the son indicates, was a 
^lethodist in religion, having been a preacher in the old coun- 
try, and continuing his calling in the new. Indeed, so entirely 
<did he come eventually to devote himself with stern enthusiasm 
to the salvation of souls as to throw early upon hisi boy respon- 
sibilities which aided in his development, but were somewhat of 
sx crucial test. When John was seven years of age the family 
removed to Jackson, in southern Ohio, where the agitation ot 
the slavery question was rife, and where his father took active 
-part with the few but determined advocates of abolition who 
faced the opposition ol the rest of the neighborhood. So strong 
-was the feeling against the older Powell, Dr. Isham, and other 
kindred spirits, that on more than occasion mobs were aroused, 
and one of the professors of Oberlin College was assaulted on 
his way to the Powell household. At one time it was not con- 
sidered safe lor John to attend school, and his earliest instruction, 
not to say the entire future bent of his mind, was received from 
an eccentric old scholar of the name ot Crookham, an ardent 
student of nature, with whom he roamed the woods and fields, 
and in whose library and museum, contained in two log houses, 
his love for science had its birth. When he reached the age of 
twelve, the family removed to Walworth County, Wisconsin, 
John driving one of the vehicles which contained the household 
goods; and here he became the virtual head of a farm of sixty 
acres, directing as well as laboring day by day, while his nights 
were devoted to the perusal of such books as came in his way, 
his thirst for knowledge growing with his growth. On the 
long journeys performed by ox-team, in which he hauled wheat 
to market a distance of fifty to sixty miles, about twelve such 
being made every fall and early winter, he carried works of 
history and natural science in a box underneath his seat, and 
profited richly by the long hours of what would have been in- 
expressible weariness to boys or men uncompanioned. 

At sixteen, after a short period of intense application, he 
secured a situation as teacher, with a salary of fourteen dollars 
a month, and in his little stone school-house on Jefferson Prairie 
initiated a series of lectures on geography, one night in every 
week, which were attended by grown people for miles around. 
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In these he condensed his varied reading and research, inspiring 
while he gratified a desire for information; and in alternate 
physical labor and teaching, with interrupted courses at Jack- 
sonville and Oberlin colleges, the years .prior to the war were 
spent. By far the greater part of his education was acquired 
alone, and though capable of graduating at any western college, 
and ambitious of doing so at some one of the great institutions 
ol the east, he received no degree, until, in later years, not only 
his own country but Europe also hastened to proffer him com- 
plimentary honors.* His vacations were spent traversing, for 
the most part on fool, the States ol Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, and the Iron Mountain region ot Missouri, in which 
last he lingered so long, collecting mineral specimens, as to ex- 
haust his means completely and to embarrass him seriously on 
his return home. Many a night was spent in the open air, his 
magnificent physique responding to the demands of enthusiasm 
and gaining strength by the tests to which it was exposed. In 
1859 he was made Secretary of the State Natural History 
Society, and about this time his attention was first turned de- 
cidedly to geology — botany and zoology having hitherto engaged 
his attention to such an extent that he was reputed, in the 
vicinity oi his home, to be on terms of personal intimacy with 
snakes, whom he summoned by name from their retreats, am* 
to possess fabulous curiosities. 

With a hereditary hatred of slavery, and burning for the 
preservation of the Union, he enlisted in the Second Illinois 
Volunteers, at Hennepin, Illinois, where he was engaged in 
teaching, in 1861, and at once applied himself to the study of 
military science, procuring, on a hurried visit to Chicago, the 
works of Vauban and Mahan. As an engineer, he suggested 
the plan of fortification for Cape Girardeau, under General Fre- 
mont, the work on which he also directed for a time. Under 
General Grant he was made captain of artillery, and, with his 
battery (F, Second Illinois,) finely disciplined and equipped, took 
part in the battle of Shiloh. Here he lost his right arm. Later, 
as acting chief of artillery, in command of three batteries under 
Ransom, he constructed the bridges and roads on the march to 
Grand Gulf; was engaged in the battles of Champion Hill and 
Black River Bridge, and during the investment and siege of 
Vicksburg, where he spent the "forty hardest days of his life," 
was thrown into constant intercourse with General Grant in the 
laying out of the parallels, carried up to the very ditches of the 
main line of the enemy, the most of which was done by night. 
After the surrender of the city, upon which Powell's batteries 
were to open fire at daybreak* of July 4, he returned for a time 
to his home, being obliged to undergo resection of his arm, but 
rejoined the army in time to assist in the Meridian raid as major 
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and chief oi artillery, having declined a colonelcy of colored 
troops as likely to take hjni out of the field. With Sherman he 
entered Atlanta, and having been sent with sixteen batteries to 
Nashville, found himself at the front in the battle ol Franklin, 
where his guns did effective work. 

During the long and arduous four years of the war his scien- 
tific pursuits were necessarily held in abeyance, (hough they 
were by no means abandoned, as a valuable collection of fossils 
Irom the Vicksburg region presented to the Normal State 
Museum of Illinois attests. After his return to civil lite, he 
cheerfully exchanged the office of county clerk of Du Page Coun- 
ty, Illinois, to which he had been elected, and from which he 
received a compensation of from $5,000 to $6,000 yearly, for a 
modest professorship of geologv at Bloomington University, 
which brought in $1,000. He also lectured at Normal Univer- 
sity, lor which he secured an appropriation by the legislature 
for the purpose of creating the museum, and by his ardent efforts 
was largely influential in the movement to introduce scientific 
studies into college curriculums throughout the country. 

In pursuance of his theory ot the necessity for field work, he 
organized, in the spring ol 1867, one of the first expeditions of 
students to the West to make explorations and collections in 
natural history and geology. Accompanied by Mrs. Powell, the 
party of eighteen crossed the plains of Colorado when, prior to 
the building of the Pacific railway, danger was to be anticipated 
from Indian tribes; and when the others had returned home, 
after ascending Pike's Peak, no trifling feat before a trail 
was in existence, and Ml. Lincoln, over 14,000 feet high, the 
professor and his wife pushed on into Middle Park, remain- 
ing until ihe heavy fall of snow. The expedition of the follow- 
ing year was undertaken with assistance from other institutions 
besides the Bloomington University, but principally from the 
Smithsonian, and thanks to General Grant, provisions were 
ordered by Congress to be furnished to the party at military 
posts where they might turn up. Here, again remaining with 
his wife after the rest had faced eastward, Major Powell planned 
the exploration ot the Colorado canyons, completed the foilow- 
ing year— the perilous achievement with which his name will 
ever be connected, and the story of which, told in a government 
report in terse, vivid language, thrills with a power like that of 
romance.* The adventures, more remarkable when we reflect 
upon ihe serious disadvantage at which Major Powell was 
placed by the loss ot his right arm, the sufferings and privations, 
the dangers and the final success, when the whole band had been 
given up for lost and search was being made for any traces of 
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them, seem hardly to belong lo the prosaic nineteenth century. 
Here, it must also be observed, the attention of the explorer 
was turned toward the primitive inhabitants of these regions, 
their languages, habits and antecedents. Thus, by progressive 
stages, investigations in ethnology were reached, and the great 
problems of archaeological research pressed their claims upon a 
mind which had added so much to our knowledge of the earth 
to which man is born and which he inhabits. 

To his survey of the Rocky Mountains Congress lent con- 
siderable aid, though every dollar of the appropriations was 
expended upon the work and Major Powell received no personal 
compensation, but supported himself by lecturing and writing. 
When Congress consolidated his survey with those of Hayden 
and Wheeler, to form the United States Geological Survey, with 
Clarence King as director, Major Powell became the director 
of the Bureau of Ethnology under the Smithsonian Institution, 
and in 1881, on the resignation of Mr. King, he succeeded to the 
office he at present holds, receiving the extraordinary honor of 
appointment by the President and immediate confirmation by the 
Senate. His connection with the project for irrigating the arid 
lands of the West is well known, as he has advocated the survey 
of the lands and streams by government since 1S77. His dis- 
coveries in geology rank him among the foremost scientists, and 
he has proposed for scientific literature a number of words 
which have been adopted into the language. The results ot 
his studies of the North American Indians are to be found in 
numerous books, periodicals and papers; he is the undisputed 
author of a theory of anthropological evolution, and he more- 
over is decided in his own mind, and argues convincingly to 
prove that the mound-builders of our country were no prehis- 
toric race, of higher civilization and attainments than the red 
man of to-day, but were simply his predecessors, using the same 
weapons, tools, etc., and following the same lines of thought and 
action. Major Powell has held the office oi President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
largest body of scientific men in America, and is a member < 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

Without attempting to characterize a man whose life work 
speaks louder than tongue of friend could praise or voice ot 
enemy blame, it may be given as one suggestive statement that 
so far from desiring by his own intense individuality to absorb*- 
or overshadow those whose cooperation is necessary to hi; 
. present position, it is his endeavor to cause everywhere recog- 
nition, and to give credit to all who do deserving work, 
Though resolute in his convictions, and business-like in his 
methods, he seems to be beloved by all of his subordinates, aodL 
he has done much to create a spirit of fraternity and mutual 
good-will among the scientific men of Washington and of the? 
country. 
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THE 'OLD FORT" OF SALINE COUNTY, MISSOURI. 



By T. H. Lewis. 

On the south side of the Missouri River, about two hundred 
and seventy miles from its mouth, is to be found a curious struc- 
ture of earth in the nature of embankments and ditches, which, 
running all around the summit of a spur, form a narrow elongated 
enclosure of winding form. Naturally this place has been locally 
known from the time of the earliest settlements of the Americans 
in the Missouri Valley, but it does not seem to have been brought 
to the notice of the world at large until the publication of the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1879, In this 
book, in the appendix, there is a paper by G. C. Broadhead, en- 
titled "Prehistoric Evidences in Missouri." The testimony of 
this gentlemen in the matter of this ancient earth-work is as 
follows: "In Saline County, Missouri, four miles southwest of 
Miami, I visited, in 1872, an interesting locality, showing ancient 
earth-works, walls and ditches, on high ground, in a dense wood. 
The outline was somewhat of a circular shape, though quite 
irregular, caused by ravines breaking off near the outer rim, the 
walls being re-entrant in such places. The enclosed space is 
about forty acres, around which there are partly extended three 
ridges and three valleys, or rather depressions, where at one 
time existed deep ditches. We have first a ridge eight feet wide 
and three feet high, then a ditch six feet wide and three feet 
deep, then a ridge eight feet wide and three feet high, then a 
ditch ten feet wide and three feet deep, and lastly a ridge ten 
feet wide and a foot and a half high. The ridges were appar- 
ently entirely formed of earth dug from the ditches, and two of 
them extended entirely around the space. No rocks appeared 
near by or in the enclosure. Black-oak trees, three to five feet 
in diameter, were growing over the walls, ditches and inner 
area, and the whole surface was covered with a dense and luxur- 
iant growth of bushes, vines and trees. The ridges had certainly 
been at one time much higher, and the ditches much deeper. 
This overlooked the Petite Osage plains on the west, celebrated 
for their beauty and fertility." 

Still further on in the volume is to be found Dr. J. N. Dun- 
lap's account of the same place, which had appeared earlier in 
The Miami Index, presumably, and is now again produced, be- 
ing in the following words: " It crowns the summit of a ridge 
which terminates in one of the so-called 'pinnacles' of this region. 
There is a double ditch and double embankment, embracing an 
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oval area of fifteen acres, and also a secondary ditch and 
bankment adjoining on the west, with an area of perhaps eigl 
or ten acres. The ditch is now, after the lapse of centui * 
many places five or six feet deep. One reason lor using the word 
centuries is the fact that in the ditch we found stumps of black-oak 
trees recently felled, measuring from forty-five to fifty inches in 
diameter, and a growing tree that could not be encircled by the 
extended arms of two large men. The approaches of the eleva- 
tion on which this fortification is situated are exceedingly steep. 

At the base of the pinnacle in which the ridge terminates is a 
spring, which, we are informed, is subject to periodical ebbs and 
flows; its basin when seen by us was probably twenty feet in 
diameter. We think that the water was designed to be pro- 
tected by the fortification." 

The next account of this place is given in connection with 
attempt to establish the proposition that the earth-works w< 
not the making of Mound-builders or Indians, but of the French, 
in the beginning of the last century. Mr. R. I, Holcombe. 
of letters well known in the northwest by his local histories and 
other writings, has quite recently written about the subject. On 
the strength of the well-known historical fact that in 1723 a 
French military post was built "at the Missouris," called the 
Fort d' Orleans, and of the further official statement — first printed 
in 1886 — that the Missouri's village was only six leagues (< 
about sixteen and a half miles) above the Grand River on thi 
south side, and was the place where the commander was "to 
establish himself," he, after an examination of the "fort on the 
pinnacles," became convinced that it was no other than the said 
post of the French. The most essential passages of his paper, 
which appeared a little over a year ago in a popular journal, are 
the following: "In the spring of 1881, in company with Dr. 
Dunlap, of Miami, your correspondent visited this spot and 
spent some hours in its examination. The old fortification has 
often been visited, but only by a few who have professed to be 
able to characterize it, and these, without careful investigation, 
have generally concluded and stated that it was an old Mound- 
builders' fort. It is situated, as stated, on the summit of a high 
bluff, or 'pinnacle,' whose western face descends somewhat 
abruptly to what is now the first bottom of the Missouri. The 
bottom at this point is nearly a mile wide, so that the ruins are 
about that distance from the river proper." 

Mr. Holcombe then conjectures that at the time the fort 
built the said bottom, some miles in length, was a large islam 
made so by an arm of the river or the main channel running 
along the base of the "pinnacle." Of the fort itself, he says: 

"On the river side of the old fort, when I saw it, there was 
an opening in the walls twenty feet wide, and a well-defined 
graded roadway leading to the foot of the bluff. Presumably 
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the opening and roadway were for communication between the 
fort and the river landing. At the eastern extremity of the fort 
was another gap in the walls leading to the open country. The 
remaining portions of the walls were complete and intact, save 
that the rains had washed and lowered them and in a few places 
had nearly leveled them. Their height was rwo or three to five 
feet. From the general appearance of the fort, the manner of 
its construction, its engineering features, its angles, approaches, 
etc, I could but conclude that it was of comparatively modern 
construction — not by any means the work of the Mound-builders 
or any other prehistoric people. A marked circular depression 
in the ground within the walls, from certain peculiarities, indi- 
cated an old cistern, or perhaps a cellar or cache. Some elevated 
beds in which, by digging, remains of wood ashes were found, 
had the appearance of marking the site of burned buildings. Not 
a scrap of pottery, not a lance-hcad, arrow-head or any other 
relic ol the Mound-builders was found," 

"At the time of my visit the site and the land adjoining were 
well covered with a heavy growth of timber. Trees nearly two 
feet in diameter were growing on the walls. A negro tenant, 
whose cabin stood a few hundred yards away, was clearing off 
the site of the fort for a 'truck-patch.' He had cut down one of 
the largest that had stood on the walls, and on counting the 
rings of growth on the stump it was found that they did not in- 
dicate that the tree was more than one hundred years old. * * 
The old earth-work on the 'pinnacles' was originally so strong, 
from its character and natural situation, that it would have 
resisted any bombardment or assault that might be expected to 
be made upon it. A better position could hardly have been 
selected." l 



Having the benefit of all the foregoing information (though 
neither account included any map or plan), but not being able to 
make up my mind as to the true character of these earth-works, 
it seemed that the best thing to dp would be to make a trip to 
Miami, and carefully survey all the walls, banks and ditches to 
be found at the site of the "Old Fort on the Pinnacles." This 
was done on the 6th of May, 1891. The results of my work 
now follow here in the shape of a description in words, illustrated 
by a ground plan properly drawn from a platting of the field 
notes then taken. 

This enclosure is located on the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section twenty-four, town fifty-two, range twenty-two, 
and surrounds the major portion ol a high spur, the sides and 
slopes of which are very steep and in places almost abrupt. The 
east side borders a deep ravine, and it was in the bottom of this 
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ravine that the occupants must have obtained their water supply, 
for there is no other place in the immediate vicinity whtre it 
could have been procured with any degree of safety in case of a 
siege. The Tidal Spring — the spring referred to by Dr. Dunlap 
— which is near the foot of another spur, is too far away to have 
been of any service in times of urgent necessity, for the fort 
does not command it. 

The first or inner line of defense is formed by a terrace or 
"scarp" which extends all around the enelosed area excepting at 
the gates, and the top of which is on a level with, or higher than, 
the embankments. Its heighth varies from two to five feet; or, 
if taken from the bottom of the ditch where it parallels the ter- 
race the elevation would be from two and one-half to six feet. 
None of the embankments or ditches extend all the way 
around. 

The inside embankment, which is the highest, is from two to 
four and one-hall feet in height, or, adding to its elevation the 
depth of the inner ditch, the height would be from three and 
one-half to six feet. Its average height above the bottom of the 
ditch would probably be about four and one-half feet. It is bro- 
ken, or not connected, at three different places, but the reason for 
leaving these spaces is not very apparent at the present time. 

On the west side of the north end (at A) in addition to the 
terrace there are two embankments and three ditches. The in- 
side embankment in three feet in height and the outer one only 
one foot high. The first or inner ditch is one and one half feet 
in depth, and the other two only one loot each in depth. 

On the west side (at B) there is a low embankment, one foot 
in height, which is inside of the edge, and extends along the 
top of the terrace tor a distance of one hundred and eighty-two 
feet. At this point, for a short ditsance there are three embank- 
ments and two ditches. The outer wall, or embankment is one 
foot high, and the central one four fe&t in height. 

On the east side there is an embankment from two and one- 
half to four and one-half feet in height, and two ditches The 
one inside averages nearly two feet, and the one outside of the 
embankment about one foot in depth. 

On the southeast side (at C) there is -a double line of terrace 
work. The one on the inside is two feet in height, and the outer 
one from two to four feet high. There is a slight ditch at the 
south end, and at the north end there is a continuation of the 
outer ditch, which, at this point, is from three to four feet in 
depth; but these ditches only extend along a part of the line. 
The top of the outer terrace at the lowest point is nearly forty 
feet lower than the top of the main spur to the west. 

On the south side the embankment is three feet in height and 
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the two ditches about one foot each in depth. On the west side 
of the north part, in addition to the terrace, ditch and embank- 
ment, there is a low terrace on the outside. 

It should be fully understood that in giving the height of the 
embankments and depth of. the ditches the figures are more or 
less approximate, being necessarily so on account of the peculiar 
construction of the works themselves and the relative position 
on the slope of the spur. The top of the bank on the inside of 
the main (inner) ditch undoubtedly had a large amount of earth 
added to it, making it a true terrace. Likewise the main em- 
bankment also had much more earth in it than was originally 
obtained from the ditches. For these reasons it is hard to draw 
the line at the original surface of the slope and determine what 
the true height of the embankment and the terrace is, or the ex- 
act depth of the ditch between. The height of the other em- 
bankments, and the depth of the the ditches outside of the 
main one, are easily determined, and where given are correct. 

On the west side of the northern gateway, or entrance, there 
is a low platform mound, which is two feet in height. The top 
is thirty-two teet in length and twenty-seven feet in width, and 
the base forty-two feet in length and thirty-seven feet wide. 
This mound is most probably older than the other works, ad- 
vantage having apparently been taken of its position in construct- 
ing the adjoining works; for the peculiar way in which the 
terrace and ditch are joined on to the west side of it indicates at 
least a slight difference as to the time of their construction, 
although only a short period may have elapsed. 

The entrance here is ten feet in width between the terrace and 
the base of the mound, and from the northeast corner of the 
mound, extending southward along its east side, there is a 
slight grade or ascent to the interior of the enclosure, The 
space between the end of the outer embankment on the west 
side and the end of the ditch on the east side is twenty feet. 
This gateway was the only direct outlet to the open country 
beyond. 

The northern portion of the passage at the southern gateway 
is fifteen feet in width between the ends of the terrace, and the 
outer part is twenty-eight feet in width between the base of the 
terrace on the west side and the end of the embankment on the 
east side. There is also a slight grade, but for the most part this 
is natural. This seems to have been the only outlet for obtain- 
ing water. Beyond the gate there is no regular roadway, but appar- 
ently an old trail led down the east side of the spur to the mouth 
of the ravine and thence into the bottom which extends e" 
the old lake, a vertical descent of about three hundred feet. 
some time in the past this old lake was the main channel of the 
river, which is now one and a half mile distant. 

On the west side of this gate, but outside of the main enclos- 
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use there is another smaller enclosure immediately adjoining 
it. This small annex has almost the appearance of a low mound, 
but it is constructed on the same principle as the larger one, the 
inner defensive line being a terrace two feet in height extending 
along the southern and western sides. There are slight tertaces 
along only a part of the northern and eastern sides. There is 
also a slight ditch one foot in depth along the southern and that 
portion of the northern side where terraced. 

On the east side of the ridge in the northern section of the 
fort there is a short embankment forty-seven feet long, twenty- 
two feet wide and one and a half feet high. On the top of 
this there are the remains of two caches, which are from 
one and a half to two feet in depth. It must have been these 
caches that gave rise to the reported existence of an old well 
within the enclosure. In the main ditch (at D) there are the re- 
mains of another cache which is now only one and a half feet in 
depth. 

On the west side of the south part of the fort (at E), on the 
highest point of the ridge there is an artificial elevation, which 
is lrom three to four feet in height, and which looks as if it were 
a partially leveled mound. Il that be the case the work was done 
before it was covered with a heavy growth of forest trees and 
most probably at the time the fort was constructed. Under one 
side of a large stump located on the side of this elevation some 
one had dug out an ancient aboriginal fire-place, which was com- 
posed principally of fiat pieces of lime stone that had been sub- 
jected to heat, There was also considerable ashes' together with 
calcined bones and charcoal. 

All of the enclosed area, with the exception of the artificial 
elevation just mentioned, where an old frame house now stands, 
has been cultivated. But luckily only a portion of the northern 
wall and the southeast terrace has been disturbed, and these lines 
are not obliterated or even damaged to any great extent. Small 
fragments of pottery, chert spalls, arrow-heads, scrapers and 
small pieces of burnt stone are to be found, here and there, on 
the surface, but in no great quantities, showing that the place 
was not occupied for any great length of time. 

The above is a good description of the "Old Fort at the Pin- 
nacles" as can well be given under the circumstances, and though 
somewhat lengthy is not more so than the merits of this inter- 
esting work call for". As a basis for comparison with other 
ancient earthen enclosures exact figures of dimension, deduced 
from the field notes and map, are now given: 

The longest air line that can be drawn across the works, from 
outside to outside, is 1015 feet, or very nearly one fifth of a mile. 
The greatest perimeter or circuit, being the length of a line drawn 
: natural surface, close to the outside line of all the terraces. 
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embankments and ditches, measures about 2800 feet, or a little 
more than half a mile. The ground area enclosed by all these 
works is as follows : 

1. In the main enclosure, as limited by the lop line of the inner ter- 

race 4-47 

2. In the outlying portion (c), between the top of the inner terrace 

and the top of ihc outer. ...... .30 

3. In the small anne\ iomitting any portion of the roadway there), . .04 



About one-half mile to the northeast, on the crest and gentle 
slope of the main ridge, there are the remains of an ancient 
town-site — the so-called battle-field. The soil to the depth of 
several inches is filled with debris consisting of broken pottery, 
burned stones, chert spalls, fragments of animal bones, etc. 
There are also arrow and spear-heads, stone axes and hammers, 
and other implements occasionally turned up by the plow. On 
a little ridge to the southeast are several round mounds, now 
cultivated, also a few others to the west and northwest on the 
spurs. These mounds were doubtless built by the people who 
formerly occupied the town-site, but they did not contain all 
their graves; for human skeletons are occasionally found on the 
old site, but possibly these may be of a later date. In all prob- 
ability the fort was built by the residents of this town as a place 
of refuge in case of hostile invasions. For this purpose it would 
answer very well, as their mode of warfare probably demanded 
an almost hand to hand struggle, or at least a very short range 
in which to operate. 

Although no one has advanced the idea that this fine work 
was built by natives ol more modern times than the Mound- 
builders, yet in view of the fact that the North American Indians 
threw up earthen walls in times of war, it might occur to some 
reader that probably the Missouris or.Osages, the former lords 
of the soil there, built this old fort. This is improbable, for the 
works are too elaborate and the amount of labor requisite to make 
them too great to have been performed by any of the modern 
tribes of that region. Besides the character of the earth-works 
constructed by the Indian tribes is as distinctive as the charac- 
teristics o! the Indians themselves. 

As for the French theory it is as untenable as the old fort 
itself would be against a modern siege. To prove the latter un- 
tenable the following statements may be advanced : 

The main ridge and the eastern slope on which the fort 
stands, which includes more than three fourths of the enclosed 
area, could be entirely commanded by placing artillery on the 
ridge to the northeast, less than one-half mile away, which has 
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a greater elevation by at least twenty-five feet. Then, if a foot- 
hold could be gained on the end of the spur about two hundred 
and fifty yards to the westward of the northern entrance, no 
portion of the enclosed area could be held. To reduce the fort 
would only require a force double in numbers to that of the 
garrison. 

If the French commander carried out the original intentions 
in regard to the construction of Fort d'Orleans (i. e., looking to 
a second possible Spanish inroad from Santa Fe), it would not 
only have been placed in a situation easily defensible and well 
supplied with water, but would also have been built after the 
style o! the European forts of that period— square with bastions 
and curtains. But if his force was small — there being no exact 
data — the possibility is that it was a small palisaded enclosure, 
supplied with one or more light pieces of artillery, eight or 
twelve pounds. The official calibres used by the French at this 
time were thirty-two, twenty-four, sixteen, twelve, eight and four 
pounders, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the existence of a 
French post in this region is here denied There undoubtedly 
was one, called Fort d'Orleans, somewhere on the Missouri, and 
it may have been hereabouts, on the bottom which is supposed 
to have been once an island. The lact that portions of the neigh- 
boring bluff would possibly command such a site is not neces- 
sarily a proof that it would not be selected. 

St. Paul, Minn., January 25, 1892. 
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AN AHICKAREE STORY AS TOLD BV CHARI.KS HOFFMAN. 



A man and his wife lived together in a large village. This 
man was a good hunler. Near the village lived an old woman 
who made up her mind to destroy the whole village. 

One day this man went out hunting leaving his wife alone. 
After he had been gone awhile the old woman started out too. 
She had a pair of moccasins that struck fire every step she 
took, so she walked all around the village and set it all on fire. 
Then to keep the people from going into the little lake she made 
the water hot. So they could not save themselves in the water. 
But the wife of the hunter thinking the water as cool as usual 
went in and died there in the hot water. 

When the hunter returned he found the whole village burned 
up. He thought his wife might have gone into the lake and so 
hunted for her there. Aiter looking for her a long time he 
found her and she had her two boy babies with her. He took 
one of them and left the other in the water. 

He went away from the site of the village and built a deer- 
skin tent, where he slept, but he spent most of his time in the 
woods hunting. He wrapped his blanket around him so he 
could carry the little boy on his back and still have his arms 
free to use his bow and arrows. He fed the little boy deer's 
brains all the time. 

When the little boy was old enough, his lather used to leave 
him in the tent. He made him a little bow and some arrows to 
play with and left plenty of food cooking on the fire. The sec- 
ond time his father left him the brother who had been left in the 
water came to see him. He had long teeth, so the little boy 
called him "Tusks." Tusks said: "How do you do, brother. 
The little boy wondered why he called him brother, for he did 
not know him. "Can I have something to eat ?" said Tusks. 
"Yes, take all you want," his little brother said. He stayed in 
the tent until he saw the father coming and then said: "Your 
father is coming," and went away. "Drink Brains (for that is 
what Tusks called the little boy) watched him and saw that he 
went into the lake. The father was surprised to see that all the 
meat had been eaten up as he had left a great deal more than a 
little boy could eat in one day, but neither one spoke of it. The 
father got his own meal and they went to sleep. The next 
morning he put some more meat on the fire and went away. 
Tusks came again and said: "Shall we play, brother ?" "Yes," 
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said Drink Brains, who was no longer afraid of him. Tusks 
wanted something to eat and the little brother told him to take 
all he wanted, and he took all there was. Again at evening he 
said: "Your father is coming," and ran away- Drink Brains 
watched him and again he went into the lake. This time when 
the father found the meat all gone he thought he would ask his 
boy where it went. So he said: "Does some one come here to 
eat this meat up?" Drink Brains said "Yes, a boy with very 
long teeth comes here and calls me brother." Then the father 
knew it was the littie boy he had left in the lake. So he thought 
he would try to catch htm. He put some meat by the fire the 
same as he had done before, and then changed himself into a 
stick of wood and laid close by the fire. After awhile Tusks 
came and said, "Well, brother, where is your father?" "Gone 
hunting," said Drink Brains. "No," said Tusks, "he is that 
stick of wood by the fire." Then the lather got up, having 
turned himself into a man again, and thought he would try 
another time to catch him. The next morning he made Drink 
Brains a thick skin coat, so thick that if Tusks should bite 
him, even his long teeth could not bite through. Then he told 
him that when he was shooting arrows the next day, he should 
go with Tusks to the target when he went to see whose arrow 
had come the closest, and that when Tusks stooped down he 
should catch hold ot the vines he wore twisted around his waist 
for a belt, and hold on tight. Tusks will say, "Let me go or I 
will bite you," but you hold on. So the father put some meat 
on the fire again and went out and crept under a pile of deer- 
skins. He had with him a blown deer's bladder. Pretty soon 
Tusks came and asked where the father had gone. Drink 
Brains said, "You know he has gone hunting." Tusks said, 
"I have some parched corn for you," and gave him some little 
shells that he was eating, but Drink Brains said, "They are not 
good," a d threw them away. Tusks asked if he might have 
some meat before they commenced playing and the little boy 
told him to eat all he wanted. 

When he had finished eating they both shot an arrow. Drink 
Brains said, "Mine is nearest;" "No, mine is nearest," said 
Tusks. While they were hunting their arrows Drink Brains 
tried to catch Tusks, but he seemed to be thinking about it, too, 
and would not let the little boy get near enough, until he said 
"Look close," and then Drink Brains caught him. Tusks said, 
"Let me go or I will bite you." But be held on and called for 
his father, who came with a file and filed off his long teeth and 
tied the bladder onto his head and let him go. Tusks went to 
the lake and into the water, but the bladder would not let him 
go down. The father told Drink Brains to go and laugh at 
him. So he stood on the bank and shouted and laughed until 
his father told him to tell Tusks to come into the tent. When 
he came in the father said, "I want you to stay and live 
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us. You must take good care of your little brolher. We are 
poor and have no mother to help us and must do the best we 
can " 

The next day they all three stayed in the tent, but on the fol- 
lowing day the father went hunting, leaving the boys something 
to eat cooking. The two boys played around all day until he 
came back. When he went away the next morning he told the 
boys whire there were ever so many big snakes and said you 
must not go there. Just alter he had gone, Tusks said, "Let 
us go, our lather said we might go where the big snakes are." 
Drink Brains said, "No, he said we must not go there." Tusks 
said, "If you don't go I will bite you." bo they wenl, and came 
to the cave where the snakes were. Tusks said "Now you go 
in and see il there are any snakes there." Drink Brains 
Stooped down to look into the den and a rattle snake bit him in 
the face and he died right there. Tusks went there and 
breathed into the hole where the snakes were and they all coiled 
up together and soon they were all dead. Then he went and 
touched Drink Brains' foot with his toe and said, "Wake up, 
you sleep loo much." He got up and said, "Oh, I sleep so long." 
"Let us cut oft" these snakes' tails and tie them on our hair," 
said Tusks. " But when we get near home we must keep our 
heads siill until we commence to eat, then we will not use a 
knife but will pull the meat to pieces with our teeth. That will 
make our heads shake and then these snake tails will rattle nice 
and make good noise." So they fixed up their heads and went 
home. The father asked them where they had been. They 
told him they had been hunting little birds. Then he gave them 
some meat and when they commenced pulling it to pieces the 
rattles made a great noise and the father said, "What have you 
got on your head." They told him. "Take them off and throw 
them away. I told you not to go where these big snakes lived. 
Now another place where you must not go is up on the big 
hill, in the thicket; a large bear lives there." Then in the 
morning he went away, thinking ihey would obey. 

The above is a quotation from The Word Carrier of July, 
1887, and contains about hall ol a myth as there given. The 
rest describes a visit to the bear's den, eagle's nest, old woman's 
village and similar exploits by the "Water Spirit." The end is 
that the boy finds the moccasins, burns up her tent, shoots 
arrows into the sky, and restores the village and brings to life 
the mother, and kills all the Wakan things. The peculiarity ol 
the story is that vines, shells, serpents, birds, animals, water, 
sky, arrows, living and dead are mingled together indiscrimin- 
ately and transformed by the magic power ot the water baby, 
The myth shows the poetical taste there was in the native mind 
and the workings of the untrained imagination of this wild 
tribe, the Apaches. 
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Correspondence. 



REPORT OF FORT ANCIENT PARK COMMITTEE.* 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the Ohio His* 
torical and Archa:ological Society to take charge of Fort 
Ancient, beg leave lo submit the following report: 

When they took charge they found the grounds, to a large 
extern, covered with dense undergrowth, brush, dead logs, 
weeds and thistles, and numerous wash-outs in the walls. That 
portion of the fort on the south and west ana outside of the 
embankments was covered with an almost impenetrable mass 
o! thistles. The walls, particularly those on the east, were 
overgrown with sprouts and weeds, and the general appear- 
ance was that ot property that had been sadly neglected. The 
Committee employed Mr. A. N. Couden to take personal super- 
vision ol the Fort at a salary of $-00, to be paid out of some 
future appropriation by the Legislature. Mr. Couden's time 
will expire in June next. 

The Superintendent has employed his time in rolling and 
burning logs and brush; in killing sprouts, thistles and weeds; 
in filling washes with logs and brush, and in repairing the fence 
along the north side to protect the hedge. We think his work 
has been thoroughly done. It has added wonderfully to the 
appearance of the grounds. 

It is important that this work of destroying sprouts, thistles 
and weeds, and of closing up the washes in the walls, should be 
continued during the present year, so as to render the work 
already done effective and permanent. 

Nothing has been done to the buildings. What they need is 
a substantial coat of paint on the house, and of whitewash on 
the outbuildings, which would materially add to their appear- 
ance and durability. We recommend that this be done as soon 
as possible. The hedge on the north side, if kept well protected 
and cared for, will eventually make a permanent and ornamental 
fence. 

As the members of the Society are aware, the outside of the 
wall is surrounded by a series of romantic glens, which, how- 
ever, are so obslructed by undergrowth of small timber, fallen 
trees, dead logs, thistles, weeds, etc., that they can scarcely be 
seen. Along these dells we have discovered numerous springs 
ot excellent water, which should be developed and which have 
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been hitherto unknown. It is very desirable that the sides of 
these glens should be thoroughly cleaned up, leaving the large 
shade trees standing. The object should be to furnish the visi- 
tor with a complete view of the general contour and surface of 
the grounds, and at the same lime enable him to make a thor- 
ough examination of them. 

If these grounds are thoroughly cleaned up, outside of the 
walls as well as inside, your committee believe that they will be 
unequaled in picturesqueness and beauty of scenery by any sim- 
ilar grounds in the United Stales. We recommend the employ- 
ment of Mr. Couden in his present position for another year. We 
urge upon the Society the very great importance ol purchasing 
the remainder of the Fort now owned by Mr. Couden, and 
would urge them to use all honorable means to have the Legis- 
lature make an appropriation (or that purpose. Mr. Couden 
still owns 104 acres, which he will sell for $50 per acre, at any 
time belorejuly 1, 1892, but he will not promise to take the 
same price for it after that time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I. H. Harris. 

BUDDHIST SYMBOL IN A MOUND. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 

The mound at Milchell Station, on the C. & A. railroad, 
which you mention in your splendid article, "The Mound- 
buiiders and the Mastodon," contained a great number ot 
valuable relics. I have in my collection several relics which, 
to me, are important: A dozen or more small beads, made of 
thin, narrow strips of copper rolled around a small stick or 
stone and partly welded. A peculiar shaped bone, somewhat 
similar to the common knob on furniture drawers. Also a cop- 
per-stained tooth about the size of your index finger ; it has a 
small hole at one end for stringing. And last, but not least, 
several small shells that were used as ornaments, as they too 
are perforated. Numerous writers claim these sinistral pyrulae 
are always found in such a position as to leave no doubt as to 
their being held sacred by pre-historic man and used by them 
in their religious ceremonies. This same species of shell with 
the mouth, or opening, oh the left-hand side, was held sacred by 
the Buddhist of India, and that the statues of Budda are often 
seen in which each toe ol the feet is represented by a sinistral 
'shell. These shells are revered in Asia and wherever the 
Buddhist religion is known. Besides those mentioned above, I 
have two large perlect shells, together with a pottery pipe, 
taken from near the head of a skeleton. They are nearly two 
feet in length, each. 

The buffalo certainly roamed the prairies of Illinois later than 
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1680, as Marquette is quoted. A Mr. Coventry, of this city, 
our post-master for over twenty-five years, has in his possession 
a powder flask made from a buffalo horn that he picked up on 
the prairies of Illinois, while one of the rangers in the Black 
Hawk war in the 30's. He had it on exhibition at the Old 
Settlers' meeting last year and gave an interesting account of 
his trials in turning it into a powder horn. Hence, think that 
animal, at least, passed through this state much later than 1680. 
J. R. Sutter. 
Edwardsville, III,, March 28, 1892. ■ 



A LETTER FROM DR. A. H. SAYCE. 

The editor has just received a letter from the distinguished 
Orientalist. Rev. Dr. A. H. Sayce, dated at Dahabiyeh Istar, 
Egypt, reporting an important discovery. The following is his 
language: "I have just reached Assiouh, after a voyage up the 
Nile which has been very successful from an Archaeological 
point of view. Among other things I have made an important 
discovery at Medinet Habu, where I have found that Ramses III 
(B. C. 1200) claims the conquest of the 'Country of Salem,' 'The 
Springs of Hebron.' and other places like Hadashah, Aphekah 
and Migdol-Gad in which was afterwards the territory of Judah." 
The letter is dated March 31, 1892. 
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Comparative Art. 



BOOKS ON EARLY ART. 
By Barr Ferree. 

It is quite as essential that popular books should be written 
on art and archeology as that scientific treatises be composed. 
Delightful as the task ol preparing a scholarly work may be to 
the student, it is not less important that the result of his work 
be put into popular form in order that the general reader may 
profit by his investigation. It is a singular advantage to any 
science when the master can also be the instructor, and the 
scholar be able to endow his subject with a reality that will at- 
tract new minds to his work. Few scholars have obtained the 
pre-eminence of M. Maspero, in Egyptian antiquities, and lew 
writers have done so much for popularization ot their speciality. 
In his Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria* M. Maspero has 
produced a book which, without being scholarly in the sense the 
word is usually taken, is not less important than the more ambi- 
tious works from the same pen. No one but a Frenchman 
would have thought of resurrecting an ancitnt Egyptian and 
making him live again in the pages of history his ordinary daily- 
life such as he lived it two thousand years ago, and few French- 
men save M. Maspero could have made the resurrection so real 
and so complete. It is not alone sufficient to say that the book 
is popular, though that implies a world of value. The scholar 
may not look in it for new discoveries or scientific research, but 
the general student will find gathered here a mass of material 
not elsewhere accessible in so condensed a form. The author 
follows the existence of a single personage from birth to death, 
with his trials and successes, his children and his neighbors, 
while the great Pharoah is depicted with the dignity of his 
exalted rank. The sketch of Assyrian life is drawn on the same 
basis, though it is not, perhaps, quite so real and living as that 
of Egypt. Our guide leads us through the Assyrian city and 
camp, to battle and the chase with the same fidelity as it takes 
us through the Egyptian city, and with a marvelous grace and 
diction that makes the visits more lite-like than many a sketch 
of contemporary travel. The book is one that will have no 
imitators, because it fills a vacancy aa completely as it can be 
filled with our present knowledge. As a help to the general 
student, and as an introduction to Egyptian and Assyrian arch- 
aeology it is of the utmost value. § 

Mr. Brimmer's book on Egypf\ is of very- different quality, 
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but nol the less to be recommended. It is the result of a recent 
visit to Egypt ;ind was written by the author in conjunction 
his niece, Mrs. John Jay Chapman. "They were begun, 
tells ua in his preface, "for the purpose of putting in order (or 
our own instruction the result of our observation and of the best 
accessible knowledge of the whole subject. They are published 
in the hope that they may be useful as an introduction to works 
of higher authority." Prepared in this spirit the book admir- 
ably tulfills the purpose for which it was intended. Not offered 
as a pretentious study of the subject, the three essays are ad- 
mirable epitomes of the themes treated. There is no crowd- 
ing of notes, no elaborate references, but simple, direct and very 
readable accounts of the special topics at hand, treated gener- 
ally without that overburdening of detail so difficult to avoid in 
touching upon such complex subjects as Egyptian religion and 
art. The chapter on religion is perhaps the best of the three, 
the account being singularly clear and prepared with a due 
conception both of the difficulties of the subject and the scope 
of the present work. The chapter on art is perhaps a little 
fragmentary, and treats more of sculpture than of the not less 
important arts of painting and architecture. But within its 
limits it is very good, and the stages of development of Egyp- 
tian art are stated with much clearness. The book is a most 
welcome addition to Egyptian literature, and is the more re- 
markable from the conditions under which it was produced. 
Truly if every visitor to Egypt were to take the trouble to un- 
derstand the country and its most important features as Mr. 
Brimmer has done, the peculiarities of the globe trotting 
American would cease to be a bye-word among the nations 
Europe. Mr. Brimmer has shown what an intelligent and pail 
taking visitor may gain from a sojourn abroad, and his book is 
not less valuable as an index of possibilities open lo every trav- 
eler than as a contribution to the study of ancient Egypt. It 
has been published with the greatest care, and is luxurously 
illustrated with numerous photogravures executed in the finest 
manner, which add very materially to its value. The colored 
map of Egypt which accompanies it gives a singularly accurate 
idea of the extent of the country and its peculiar form. 

Murray's Handbook of Greek Archaeology* is most welcome, 
and is one of those books which genuinely "till a long felt want." 
Greek archaeology has made tremendous strides in Germany in 
the past twenty years, but up to the appearance of this work 
there has been no book in English that condensed this scholar- 
ship and made it accessible to the English reader. Mr. Murray 
has been long and favorably known as an authority on Greek 
archaeology, but notwithstanding his wide reputation it is difT 
cult not lo find fault with his book for the disproportion di 
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played in the treatment of the various parts. His notice of 
Greek painting is quite long, and well justified by the fact '.hat 
this phase of Greek art has not received the attention in Eng- 
land it has had on the continent, and therefore much of this 
chapter will be new to English readers. But his chapter on 
architecture, which concludes the book, is totally inadequate, 
and even the author's admission that it is SO, scarcely justifies 
the very limited treatment this important part of Greek art re- 
ceives. Yet, after all, it is not lair to insist too much on this 
point, since Greek architecture is so large a subject as to really 
require a volume to itself, and which doubtless will speedily be 
supplied by some American or English scholar, since its need 
has been so thoroughly set forth, by contrast, in Mr. Murray's 
latest book. The author's method of treatment is well illus- 
trated in the title page, quoted below, beginning with vases, 
after a preliminary general chapter, and continuing through the 
minor arts to the greater; architecture, certainly the earliest 
form of art, being treated last ot all. This method of treat- 
ment has the advantage of giving first those lorms of art of 
which there are the amplest remains, but it has a tendencv, per- 
haps unconsciously so, though not the less marked, of exagger- 
ating the value of the minor arts at the expense of the greater. 
Clearly men began to build houses before they painted vases; 
perhups thev carved wood and stone before vase painting became 
an art. No question is more difficult in the whole realm of 
archaeology than the determining of such points as these, and 
perhaps their determination is not ol the first importance, though 
highly interesting. The point ot view would seem to be rather 
the probability of the need of certain forms of art than the 
abundance ol early forms or the primitive nature of any one 
group. Hence it would scarcely seem needful to account for 
the development of sculptured reliel among the Greeks by its 
similarity to the impression made by a seal when rolled over a 
soft surface. Doubtless there is a resemblance, but was the art 
of seal engraving carried to so high a stage of perfection before 
sculpture that men would seek their models in it? Questions 
auch as this scarcely come within the scope of a general hand- 
book, but notwithstanding the author's leaning towards such 
problems, his book is most welcome. For English readers it is 
the only work of its kind, and though the treatment ot the 
various forms of art are necessarily somewhat condensed it is 
not too much so. The illustrations are ample and satisfactory, 
the colored plates ol vases being especially acceptable and add- 
ing much to the descriptions. 

Notwithstanding some obvious faults and some disproportion- 
ate treatment of minor questions, Prof. Brown's little book on 
The Fine Arts* is very good, and is a valuable addition to the 

•rue Hne Arli. B j CI. Bald wId Brown. New York: 18*1. 
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■• Extension literature of whirh, just ,it present, wi 
have somewhat a surfeit. The book aims to -'discusa briefly 
and in a simple manner some oi the more important (acta Mf 
laws oi artistic production, which should be familiar alike to tht 
historical student ol art and to the practical reader." This stunt 
point is Ljuite broad enough, and the author baa been wise tc 
litecture, painting and sculpture, re 

be decorative and industrial forms of art lor i'uiun 
treatment and sup: cchnkal manual nor an out 

line ot an history. A handbook such as this scarcdv needs th* 
requirements oi University Extension to call it into existence 
but it is a most healthy indication ot the growth oi this move- 
ment that the tine arts, a subject hardly as yet induced in u- 
scope in this country, should be deemed oi sufficient importance 

■ I special book at its own in England. The author 
attaches much importance to the influence ot" **pJa\ " on the 

:-■ ot' art, riding his theory rather too heavily. This 
tendency to overestimate the value ot a single idea is unfortun- 
ate in a manual which must necessarily reach chiefly those who 
may not be tamiliar with other works touching on "the subject, 
and who may, therefore, be unable themselves to rightlv esti- 
mate the value ol the theory here propounded. Cfeariv a 
writer who sees no evidence oi utilitarian design in the Egyp- 
tian temple, only "how much was aesigneti, carried out and 
adorned in the mode ofplay*" must have closed his eves to the 
:i building. The extent ot* the utili- 
tarian influence would perhaps depend upon the definition oi the 
word, but admitting this, understand how a 

wnter could have mace himseit lamiliar with the history of 
.rohitecture and bring himseil to admit there is noth- 
ing utilitarian in a structure iike an Egyptian temple. Neither 
can architecture be unqualifiedly accepted as "an art ot tree and 
spontaneous expression," nor can the further statement that "this* 
character remains with it thrcughout its long and varied his- 
tory" be taken without modification. The relative merits of 
these questions are not likely to be discussed by those having 
occasion to use this book, but it b unfortunate that a wore 
which has many excellent qualities should be- marred by dog- 
matic statements that must, from the class of readers it wfll 
reach, carry unnecessary weight. 

Doubtless the author merely intended io gather ihe facts and 
to leave to others the duty of putting them in order and extract- 
ing their meaning. If so, she has given no indication of such 
intention, and therefore her work may tairly be criticised lor not 
being more than it is. She does not go far enough, and even 
when she pauses in her cataloging — for sometimes the descrip- 
tions are so short as to have more the effect of a catalogue than 
of a general account — Io set forth some theory, she does not 
pcrsue it to the end. Even the immense amount of learning 
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involved in the researches made in preparing this work does not 
excuse its deficiency in this point. The author's forms of ex- 
pression are not always happy, "The worship of Athene is era 
of the full flower of Hellenic religious conception. All that is 
\o|>eful and human — terrible goddess of arms, notwithstanding 
— was in her epitomized" (p. 217), while intelligible, is not good 
English. "Trivial souls flimsy the sublimes! thought; unbeliev- 
], °Sr raen build statuesque idiots" (p. 215), is entirely meaningless. 
A- favorite method is to reverse the sentence as "Nor can be 
r eg-.arded the ornamentations in this shape upon the Zuni mask 
a * rraeaningless or as creations of an idle fancy" (p. 98). Criti- 
cisms of style may not be appropriate to an examination of 
scientific text book, such as the one before us, but these inele- 
fancies obscure the thought. 



Editorial. 



HUMAN WINGED FIGURES. 



In 



our last number we spoke of winged figures which had 
^discovered in the mounds of Georgia, and gave the com- 



fj *" xs *^>n between them and the human forms which were inscribed 
t^^ <=>x ~ K the tablets found in Tennessee. Since writing these sen- 
p- <= ^2is we have received two books, one prepared by Mrs. E. R. 
G *^ *-soq "Masks, Heads and Faces," and another by Mr. W. H. 
;— C3< ^lyear on "The Grammar of the Lotus." The books have 

*»** ^T" 

tVi_~ " *~»ology. In the second, the conventional figures, such as 
croll, spiral, the volute meander, fret, rope pattern, suastica. 



:sted us because they describe the various symbols which 
aund mainly in the East, but which are also occasionally 
on the American continent. In the first, human heads and 

are shown to be used as symbols in all parts of the globe — 
ye, the ear, the mouth, having proved to be very significant 

appropriated to the embodiment of religious thought or 
*>i» *" "Oology. In the second, the conventional figures, 



ch tx 

&r»o-»^"**" ron, zigzag, ivy leaf, tree foil, cone, sacred tree or grove, 
sa_„ Buddhist trisula, each descended in a direct line from the 

f OT , *^^d lotus, and is a symbol of sun-worship or o( a generative 
£ a w^^- M r - Goodyear assumes that Aztec. Peruvian, Zuni, Indian, 
A_ s ^-^yle and Pacific ornament is as much Egyptian derivative as 
b^-jj^^^'rian or Phoenician, and a proof of prehistoric intercourse 
tr-^ ^^een these remote people. The contention is not new. Others 
oV^ ^-^ « the line across the Atlantic and recognize a resemblance to 

"i^Scts in Egypt and in Southern Europe. 
a.-*-. ^A'e have maintained that there was a connection between this 
i^—^^i other continents in prehistoric times, and much of the symbol- 
*^ here was owing to this contact. We dc not say that the native 
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races brought these symbols with them, or that they were ever 
in the midst of the cultivated scenes where these symbols are 
so common, for the transmission may have been through the 
representatives of various secret orders or by the gradual spread 
ot certain mysteries, the esoteric system, which was kept in the 
hands of the few magicians or so-called medicine men, having 
gradually spread from tribe to tribe, and so reaching the very 
interior of this continent. This is our theory. We do not pre- 
tend to give the date or even the race, and can only hint at the 
lines or channels through which they came. Many of the sym- 
bols are, to be sure, Aryan in character, — at least, they are used 
by the Aryan races, wherever they are found, both in India, Persia 
or in Great Britain. The Semitics, however, had the same sym- 
bols, and for what we know the Turanians also. Dr. A. H.Sayce 
and others maintain that the Turanians gave the Semitics their 
civilization. They may have also given them sun-worship. Rev. 
C. H. Ball maintains that the Turanians gave the Chinese their 
letters. This suggests to us that one line of transmission was 
through Mongolia, by way of Behring's Strait, and that the 
Turanians were the originators. If this was.so, then the date of 
transmission would be carried back many thousands of years. 
There are, however, other lines or channels which are more 
direct, and other races through which they may have come at a 
time much more modern. In the last Smithsonian Report there 
is an account of the gigantic human heads or idols which were 
founds in the Easter Islands, in Polynesia. These are supposed 
to be portraits of deceased chiefs. They have the long nose and 
thin face which distinguish the natives of these islands. They 
vary from three to seventy feet in height. Some of them weigh 
many tons. They are placed upon truncated pyramids or plat- 
forms facing the sea. They remind us of the pillars which are 
found near the pyramids of Nicaragua, in Central America. There 
are also many faces in Sumatra and elsewhere. These are carved 
into the pillars and screens which surmount the graves, and are 
marked by protruding tongues. 

Some trace a line of communication between the Asiatic and 
American continents by these various carved figures, recogniz- 
ing in the northwest coast, as well as in the central provinces, the 
same forms and symbols that are found in the Polynesian Islands. 

The arguments for an autochthonous origin of human images 
and the winged figures arc as follows: I, The religious sym- 
bols of America follow a fixed line of development, the growth 
being traced from the north to the south, each belt of latitude, 
each grade of civilization being marked by a new class of sym- 
bols. 2. The winged figures and human images are found in 
the middle stage of religious development as well as in the mid- 
dle belts of latitude. They come after totemism, before anthro- 
pomorphism. They are associated with sun-worship, but of a 
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lower grade, 3. These figures of the human faceand human form 
are oftentimes mingled with other semblances in a way to show 
a gradual development; the heads, faces and bodies of human 
beings are associated with claws, beaks and wings of birds. 
These are seen not only upon shell and copper plates which are 
taken from the mounds, but also upon the shields and other 
heraldic objects of the Pueblos as well as in the carved columns 
of the northwest coast. 4. The idols which abounded with 
the Pyramid-builders of the south seem to have been a later de- 
velopment, and show the progress of sun-worship toward the 
personification of the nature powers. This proves to some minds 
that there was a natural growth which, unaided by any intruded 
cultus, ripened into these various forms of nature worship, each 
class of symbols having been the result of the flowering out of 
the inner life. These are the main arguments for the autochtho- 
nous origin of symbols. The rebutting argument is that each one 
of these grades of symbolism is found among a distinct tribe or 
race, giving the impression that they were brought in by that 
tribe from some other region. Every locality has its peculiar 
imagery, but it seems to have been borrowed from some other 
continent. 

The study of the winged figures of the far east is. under the 
circumstances, a necessity; otherwise we could not draw the 
comparison. Edward B. Tylor furnishes some interesting hints 
o'n these. He says that Egyptian figures may be grouped in 
three classes: 1, Winged suns; 2, winged monsters with animal 
forms, and, 3. winged deities with human bodies. The Assyrian 
figures correspond to these and may have been derived from 
Egypt. 1. The sun-god stands within a circle as an archer. 
2, The colossal winged bulls and lions are representatives of the 
sun divinity. 3. Human figmes, either man-headed or eagle- 
headed, are represented either with two or four wings. 

The anatomical adaptation of the Assyrian wings does not bear 
the test as well as the Egyptian, for in Egyptian divinities the 
wings are attached below the arms and moved by them. In the 
Assyrian, they are attached to the body in any way. The As- 
syrian divinities are often placed near the so-called sacred tree 
and are seen presenting an object resembling a fur cone, which 
they carry in the left hand, while in the right hand they carry a 
basket or bucket. 

There arealso three classes of winged figures in America, resem- 
bling those in Assyria and Egypt. 1. First, we may mention the 
nondescript figures which contain the body of a beast, with the 
wings and claws of a bird, which sometimes, though rarely, have 
the face of a man. Among these we may place those winged 
serpents which we see inscribed upon the pottery of the Mound- 
builders, also the imaginary objects which are described by 
Schoolcraft and Marquette as formerly existing among the rocks 
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along the Mississippi River. These we may regard as having 
embodied the crude mythology of the natives, as an outgrowth 
of totemism, which was common. They may be compared to 
the monsters of Assyria and Egypt, but belong to a lower grade. 
2. The second class embrace those figures which are found among 
the Mound-builders and the Pueblos. In these the human body 
is the chief figure, but it is a body furnished with wings and 
sometimes has the head and claws of a bird, beside the wings. 
The copper ornament spoken of above is a specimen and the 
figure of the priesthood of the bow. These evidently symbolize 
nature powers and at the same time embody some of the myths 
of the prehistoric people. They constitute a large class of sym- 
bols and are evidently ancient, 3. The winged globe which 
is found upon the facade of Palenque and Uxmal and which be- 
longs to the highest grade. The comparison between these 
different symbols in America and those found in Assyria is very 
interesting. There is this difference : In Assyria domestic ani- 
mals, such as the bull, the horse and the dog, are represented 
with wings, and constitute prominent architectural ornaments. 
In American art there are no domestic animals, and there are 
no sphinxes and no griffins. The stepped ornaments or tur- 
reted masks are, however, common both in America and in 
Assyria, and are connected with sun-worship. The battlements 
of the palaces of Sargon gave rise to the stepped ornament, 
which is common all over the east. The terraced buildings of 
the Pueblos may also have given rise to the turreted masks and 
turreted pottery which was common among them. 

The winged globe which is found in Central America reminds 
us of that which is seen on the face of the Propylae of Egypt, 
but there is this difference: In the American figure there is a 
bent bow below the wings and the feathers are turned in the op- 
posite direction. In the Egyptian monument the globe is sur- 
mounted by the Urus or Serpent's head. In America this is 
absent. The "bee" is an important Mexican ornament, as the 
beetle or scaraba:us is in Egypt, and seems to have had the same 
signification. It was a symbol of royalty as well as sun-wor- 
ship. Here we might speak of the tree and serpent as connected 
with the winged figure. The winged globe belongs to the high- 
est grade, 

Mr. Tylor speaks of the palm tree, male and female, and of 
the male inflorescence of the date palm, as of the scene at the 
sacred tree represented artificial fertilization. With what motive 
was this scene so frequently repeated? Was there not a sym- 
bolic significance? It was not merely fertilizing by bringing in 
contact male and female, but it was the life over which the deity 
has control, that was symbolized. The description of Oannes, 
the Chaldean Noah, was a fish, with a human heai" 
fish's head, and human feet joined to the fish's tail. Thus, the 
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myth of the deluge, became embodied in a symbol and the 
deified Noah was represented in the fish. The mystic vision of 
Ezekiel represents the living creatures; the winged bull, thelion, 
man-eagle, were derived from Assyrian sculptures. We do not 
find these figures in America. While the story of the deluge is 
common, yet the myth is not embodied in any fish, nor is there 
any object which resembles the figures of Ezekiel's vision. 

The human tree figure in America also differs from that of 
Assyria. The palm tree is not known. The cones of the palm 
are not used as a symbol. Human tree figures are not uncom- 
mon in America. The tablet found in Cincinnati called the 
Gest Stone, contained such a symbol. We may recognize in 
this the human face and body, though the legs and arms arc 
twisted and distorted so as to resemble vines; the hands and feet 
also have fingers and toes which resemble petals of flowers; the 
hair and features of the face resemble the leaves of the vine. 
The figure, however, reminds us of the sacred groves of the East. 
There is in the Canadian Institute, at Toronto, a remarkable relic. 
It is a pipe which has a tree and a serpent and a human face 
carved upon its bowl. The tree rises from the neck and spreads 
out over the face, and the serpent curves around the face in one 
great coil. The vine and the tree combined with the cross and 
the surmounting of the cross with the thunder-bird is a sym- 
bol common in Central America. In a few cases the cross has 
a human face peering out from among the vines. In another 
case the mask with the protruding tongue is placed conspicuously 
upon the cross, but these symbols are very different from that 
which is called the sacred grove of Assyria. 



NEW DISCOVERIES. 
Teh-hart Finds.— The Chicago Tribune of March 29 contains an illustrated 
article, purporting lo be a report of a lecture given by Mr J. C. Doughty, 
before the Numismatic Society of New York, on the evening of March 28. 
The illustrations show that the lecturer had been busy in picking out odd 
looking boulders or rough stones from the railroad cuts on Staten Island 
and along the north side of the sound, near New London. He thinks that 
these boulders represent the human bead, and that they show a civilization 
which existed ii the tertiary period. He Bays that some of them were of 
iron; he speaks of "seals" which are quite equal to those found in Greece in 
the times of its highest development; also of hieroglyphics with alpha- 
betic characters. The lecture was calculated to make a sensation, and a copy 
seems to have been sent to Chicago before it was delivered. An editorial in 
the game paper seems to endorse the "finds," but says that the lecturer ad- 
vanced the theory that the gravels were deposited by a "cornel" which 
burst upon the surface of the earth. The same theory which Ignatious 
Donnelly originated. It is a little surprising that the numismatic society 
should have admitted such a lecture into its coarse. What there is about 
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the finds which lb really trustworthy and valuable we have no means of 
knowing, We only speak of the lecture els it is reported. Such lectures do 
more harm than good, for they are quoted as actual facte and many intelli- 
gent men lake them as representing the present status of archteology, 

Tsstii of tub Mastodon. — Judge William H. Snyder, of Belleville, has 
been presented with several very fine specimens of the teeth and some 
fragments of the task of the mastodon recently found in the limestone 
quarry of Henry Watson, at Alton, Illinois. The specimens are of the pur- 
est ivory and are in a remarkable state of preservation, Judge Snyder has 
one of the most complete and valuable geological and archaeological collec- 
tions in the West. The Ueth are mach larger than those of any animal 
now known to exist, and are without spot or blemish and perfectly sound. 

The quarries in which they were found are the most extensive in Illinois. 
Mr. Watson draws his supplies from the immense limestone ledge that oc- 
cupies the space between the Big and Little Plaa* Creeks. It is gigantic in 
its extent and is at least 100 feet thick, being one solid strata, without flaw 
or break. There is nothing like it in the State of Illinois. 

"These specimens are_ not petrifactions, but the natural teeth as they grew 
in the jaw of the animal. The theory of Judge Snyder and Mr. Sutter, both 
men of science, is that the land was submerged for many thousand years 
and the alone formed at the bottom of the sea, taking countieas ages." 

"Judge Snyder said it was very strange how geological formations change- 
Going north to the other side of the Big Piaaa Creek there is a complete 
transformation. The limestone which always lies above the coal measures 
and has the ordinary maxim organisms, abruptly ceases and the Bilurian 
formation is at once reached. In this formation the toseils are all crusta- 
ceous, that is, closely akin to the lobster and crawfish. The specimen 
most frequently met with is the beautiful trilobite, so named irouiilhe three 
lobes that form its body. There are other and much larger forms that 
reach to the length of seven or eight inches. Where these organisms are 
found coal is never seen. Rock of the Silurian formation is much more de- 
sirable than the ordinary bluff limestone, and will last as long as granite." — 
St. Louil Republic. 

As Underground City. — A startling discovery is reported. There are cave* 
in Bock ha ra. There are passages from the caves leading to an ancient city 
which is supposed to have been built about two centuries B. C Some of 
the houses are two stories high, and contain specimens of art and various 
relics which show a high dsgns of civilisation. Whether the find is genu- 
ine remains to be seen; for the present we mieht say it was a city of refuge 
resembling those of the Cliff-dwellers of America, which belonged to a race 
which had been driven iiilo the caves for safety. 

Arch jw logic;*!. Discoveries in Greece — Some interesting and import- 
ant discoveries have just been made at Argos, the ancient capital of the 
Peloponnesus, where excavations have been proceeding on the site of the 
Temple of Hera, under the superintendence of Mr. Waldstein, Director of 
the American Arcbreological ichool in this city. The workmen have not 
only discovered the foundations of the Homeric temple which was destroyed 
by fire in the year 429 B. C., but have also come upon (he remains of the 
second temple, which once contained the colossal statue of Hera, wrought 
in gold and ivory by the famous Argive sculptor and architect Polykleitos, 
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a contemporary of Phidias. The relics disclosed up to the present include 
the base^ of the statues which decorated the temple, and also a beautiful 
head of the goddess dating from the fifth century B. C, besides other heads, 
fragment* of marble sculptures, vases and bronzes. 

pRtaiSTORic Canals. — Prehistoric irrigation canals in Arizona are really 
worthy of more notice than is given them, says the Engineering A'ws. The 
Salt and Gila river valleys are intersected by a vast net-work of these 
canals, which antedate, at least the arrival of Coronado, in 1552, for he men- 
tioned these rains and the traditions of the Indians regarding a once dense 
population in this region. Modern engineers cannot improve upon the 
lines ot the cauals, nor in the selection of points of diversion from the 
rivers. The first irrigation canal in this section, the one that made Phcenix, 
with its present population of 20,000, simply followed the lines of one of 
the old canals. 

Their extent may be appreciated when it is said that in the Salt river 
valley alone the land covered by these canals aggregate over 260,000 acres, 
and the canals themselves, with their laterals, must have exceeded 1 000 
miles in length. This country is filled with prehistoric ruins, with walls of 
stone or adobe, and almost every acre contains fragments of pottery, shell 
ornaments, stone implements and other remains of a population which can 
only be estimated in its aggregate. 

Sacrificial and BcmAL Mouses.— Mr. Henry Montgomery has discovered 
mounds in North Dakota, one of which was a well-marked beacon mound, 
one sacrificial mound, and thirty-six burial mounds. The burial mounds 
were of two kinds: The first contained vaults with the skeletons in sitting 
p isitions, with back to the w.ili, face to the center. These mounds con- 
tained charred or burned wood above the vaults, which were generally 
made of etone, and sometimes containing several vaults surrounding a cen- 
tral one. The other class contained bones! broken and scattered, and parti- 
ally covered with clay, but with no vault and no evidence ol tire. The 
sacrificial mounds contained fire beds. The enquiry which arises in this 
connection is, Are there sacrificial mounds in every group and how can we 
distinguish these sacrificial mounds from burial mounds? Can we say that 
the same class practiced sacrifices and burial, making the sacrificial clan 
ceremony, or should we say that one tribe practiced burial by inhumation 
and another by cremation ? Lookout mounds would of courie be need by 
all tribes, hut were sacrificial mounds erected by all the tribes or are they 
the immolation places of some particular tribe or tribes? 

AMKnii-AMSTBi.— The Ninth Congress of Americanistes will be held in the 
Convent or Santa Maria de la Rabida, the 1 1th of October, 18(12. Especial 
interest will be felt in this because of the anniversary of the discovery or 
America. The celebration of the discovery will take place in the capital of 
Spain at the same time. 

The Drath of Gen. Nanano Jimenez, found of the Museum Oaxaca and 
Michoacan, occurred February 2*, 1802. 

Tax Fifth Annual Archieological Report of the Canadian Institute (To- 
ronto), has just been issued, by Mr. Boyle, the curator. It gives an account 
of the field work and specimens acquired by that institution during the 
past season. As in former reports the prominent feature of this one con 
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sists of engravings of specimens recently added to the museum. There are 
131 of the more striking of them illustrated in thiB volume, including 48 
crania with measure men ta attached. Altogether illustrations of upwards of 
530 rare relics have already appeared in these valuable reports. 

As a proof of the wide range of early Indian trade, a relic recently found 
at Lake Nipissing haB considerable value. It iB in the form of a muzzle- 
loading rifle-barrel hearing the marking 'J. A. Van-horn', O.neida," stamped 
in the barrel. The relic was dug up by John Armstrong, near Xipissing 
village, in 1890. This place is on the old Champlain route, via the Ottawa 
River and Georgian Bay, to the HuronB, and ia fully 500 miles from Oneida 
by the Canal Route of the Ottawa, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Math, Htadeand Facet. By Ellen R.Emerson. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 
A Co. 1892. 

This book 1b the result of extensive literary gleanings from a vast field, 
in which primitive art forms and ancient archaeological symbols are grouped 
together. The author is not confined to archeology, and does not under- 
take to analyze the symbols verv closely, or to trace them to their sources ; 
but satisfies herself with referring to their variety and their wide distribu- 
tion. It can not be called a book on primitive art; if it were, it would be 
criticised severely, as it has been. In one department of arch reology— that 
of symbolism — it will serve a UBeful purpose. The very fact that the author- 
has had access to so many bookB^nd has brought tpgeiherso many important 
and so varied material shows how much there is to study. The title of the 
book is significant. There are masks, heads and faces in all forma of art, 
and there was a latent symbolism in them. The difierent parts of the 
human face are symbolic, and often had a hidden significance. The author 
has recognized these features in many places, and has endeavored to show 
the symbolism which was contained in them. The supposition of the 
author is that these are all in some mysterious way connected, though she 
does not say whether they were transferred from one continent to another, 
or originated in different continents and grew up in parallel lines. The 
nationalities which used masks and faces, and embodied symbolism in 
them, are numerous and widely scattered. Here Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Mexican, and the North American Indian pass before us, 
each bearing masks and similar symbols, but silent as to the significance of 
the symbols and as the source from which they drew them. The author 
does not seem even to have interrogated the throng ; if she has, no answer 
has been given. 

This illustrates the great deficiency of the book. Still it should be said 
that there is a difficulty here in the nature of the subject full as much as in 
the manner of treatment It is altogether uncertain whether the primitive 
symbols, which originally represented nature powers, have arisen in the 
different continents under the law of evolution and mental development, 
or have been transmitted from continent to continent through some un- 
known channel. The author takes no poBition on this, and does not even 
hint at an explanation of the similarity of the terms. There are, however, 
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certain technical terms which archaeologists have adopted which the *uthor 
does not seem to have used. The spectacle ornament, the phallic symbol, 
the suastika, the ''Nile key," the Greek fret, the loop, the fillet, ihe owl's 
head, and many other terms are left out from the book. They should have 
been sought for and traced through their different continents, and we 
should have been informed what symbols are of local origin and what are 
universal. The same might be said of art. forms. There are many symbols 
in modern decorative art which might be traced back lo primordial forms, 
hut are not. Still, it may be unfair to criticise the author in this, for in the 
present state of symbolic arcbaology, there is a great lack ot technical lan- 
guage. It is impossible to speak of primordial forms, which all symbols 
are supposed to assume, and use terms which any one can understand. We 
know of no book which brings together as much in ao small compass that 
is suggestive. We only wish that the author could have UBed more discrim- 
ination and exercised the judicial faculty eo as to have given uh a positive 
system, rather than so many hints. This, however, is too much to expect 
of one who passes over so much ground. The only way to reach auch a 
system is for one to take a limited territory and a definite period of time 
and work out the elements. Symbols are like Mexican hieroglyphics. We 
are convinced that the first thing to do is to eliminate and to discard, and 
the next thing to do is to trace Ibe history of each symbol back to its ear- 
liest source. Even then we are uncertain whether the features of the face 
had the same significance in all lands. There were sun symbols and other 
arbitrary emblems before the introduction of personification. All of these 
in America lie near the surface and can be picked up in their simple forms, 
and the line of progress may be discovered ; but when we go so far afield 
as lo take in the whole Asiatic continent and the whole civilized world, we 
at once plunge into a mass of contused and complicated Fymbols, which it 
is impossible to systematize. 

Ilgr Castine. The Aboriginal North American Tea. Its History, Distribu- 
tion and Use among the Native North American Indians. By E. M. 
Hale, M. D. 

Dr. Hale has given a full account of the natives in reference to the "black 
drink." The Department of Agriculture baa done well to publish it as a 
bulletin. 

Tht Jsabrador Coatt. A Journal of Two Summer Cruises to that Region. By 
Alphens S. Packard, Ph. D. Published by N. D. C. Hodges, New York. 

These two cruises were taken in I860 and 1864, some thirty years ago 
The recent explorations made by Dr. Franz Bosji and others, in 1888, are 
mentioned. A chapter is given to the description of the Eskimos and a 
discussion as to their former location as far Bouth as New Jercey. This 
point will interest our readers, though it is brief and by no means exhaus- 
tive. The opinion is that the Eskimos reached these southern regions long 
after the "glacial period," and that the rude implements which were found 
here near the surface were left by them. These would belong to a diflerent 
age from the paleolithic relics lound in the "glacial gravel." The book 
tonches upon a great many points and gives some very excellent descrip- 
tions of scenery. We do not learn from it as much concerning the unsettled 
problems as we expected, We had hoped to find in it the connecting links 
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by which we could trace the root* of one claw of aborigine? from [he 
northeast coast and so to Iceland and to tbe British Isles, bat we can find 
neither geographical localities or a rchaeo logical remains by which we can 
either identify the visiting places of the Norsemen or tbe stopping places 
of the prehistoric races- Tbe problem as to tbe peopling of America is no 
nearer solntion from the writing of this book, though it may find some aid 
in a negative way. The book is well illustrated and neatly published. It 
is for sale at McClurg & Co.'b, Chicago, for $3.50. 
Annual Report of the Smitiitonmii InttUutt for 1S8H. Washington, 1891. 

This contains, first, an account of the exhibits at Cincinnati and Marietta 
during their centennial in 1888. In the line of archeology especial mention 
is made of the casts of Pueblo houses, of certain mounds, such as the Eto- 
wah mound and the elephant mound; also relies of the prehistoric races, 
including paleolithic, neolithic, and bronze, and of the casts of the neolithic 
stone and Koeuka stone and various seals ; and in the line of ethnology tbe 
exhibits of Indian relics, and accoutrements and photographs; also of tex- 
tile, pottery and implements from the Zunis. Second, a list of additions to 
the miiBeum, by Prof. O T. Mason. Third, a list of exchanges. Fourth, re- 
port of the relics in the department of the prehistoric anthropology, by 
Dr. Thomas Wilson. Fifth, Prof. Goode's address on the museum of tbe 
future. Sixth, a discretion of the ^antiquities of Ea»ter Islands, by Pay- 
master William J. Thompson, U. S. N. The last paper is the most import- 
ant, us- it oititaimi descriptions of the carved images of massive size which 
are to numerous on the islands, as well as of the so-called platfornia on 
which tbpy once stood. Rumors of these images have been afloat for some 
yearf, but this is the first full and definite account ever published. The 
images vary from three to seventy feet in hei.-ht, and are in the shape of 
long-nosed faces, with beetling brows and sombre, solemn expressions, and 
great ears. The bodies are sculptured rudely as far down as the hips, and 
then are cut short off. They stand in this truncated way on platforms of 
atone work, and generally face the sea, but beneath them are the tombe 
of the chiefs whose portraits they represent. The prevalence of dolmens 
and cromlechs in these and other Polynesian islands show that tbey were 
settled by the same people aa they who built these structures Iu India. 
A Catalogue, af Preliiilorii- Work* Sad of the Rocky Vbuntaina, Reprinted from 
the Vlth Annual Report of Ethnological Bureau. By Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 

This catalogue contains lists of all the mounds and earth-works in the 
Mississippi Valley, of which mention has been made in Book Reports as 
accurately located and described as the accounts will permit. It is accom- 
panied by a general map and by several state maps, showing the location 
of the works according to counties. The catalogue has involved an immense 
amount of labor and shows much carefulness in the compiler. Care has 
been taken to give due credit to each explorer, and no one can complain 
that injustice has been done, We understand that Dr. Thomas has bad the 
assistance of Mrs, Thomas in the preparation of this catalogue, at leant 
partial lists have been published in magazines over her name. Of course 
there will be mounds and earth-works which will come to light in future 
and a supplement will be necessary, but for the present it serves an excellent 
guide through the Mound-builders' territory. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J, P. MacLban. 



IV.— NORSE REMAINS IN AMERICA. 

The records concerning the Icelandic colony in Greenland 
are meager, uncertain and Iragmentary. What finally became 
of the colony is unknown. Communication ceased with Green- 
land some time during the filteenth century. However, it was 
not wholly lorgotten. Many expeditions set out to undertake 
its rediscovery, which was not effected until 1721, when Hans 
Egede succeeded in re-opening communication ; but he found no 
descendants of the Norsemen there. 

Ancient ruins in Greenland do not appear to be either numer- 
ous or extensive. It is probable the colony never was a large 
one. Near Igaliko, which is situated on an isthmus formed by 
two fjords, there can be traced the walls of about seventeen 
dwellings, and opposite the Moravian settlement ot Frederiksdal 
there have been found tombs containing wooden coffins, with 
skeletons wrapped in hairy cloth, and both pagan and Christian 
tomb-stones, with runic inscriptions. 

With these evidences before them the Copenhagen antiquar- 
ians felt assured that remains of the Norsemen could also be 
found in the eastern part of the United States, and in order to 
establish their conclusions they sent out letters of inquiry to 
societies and individuals for information. Thus having been put 
on the trail the evidence was forthcoming. The Historical 
Society of Rhode Island was quick to respond, and procured 
such data as must have not only delighted but astonished the 
Copenhagen sages. The Dighton Rock Inscription, the Old 
Stone MiU at Newport and the Skeleton in Armor constitute 
the array of evidence. That these purported evidences had 
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much to do with giving the exact location of the so-called Norse 
settlements there can be no question. The Icelandic manu- 
scripts at once pointed to the exact spot where ihe Dighton 
Rock is placed. The inscription on the rock was carefully 
studied by the Danish antiquarians, from the lines and figures 
carefully drawn by the authority ol the Rhode Island Society. 
The result of the labors of the Royal Society of Antiquaries o( 
Copenhagen was published in 1837, in a book entitled "Aoti- 
quitates Americans," to which a. supplement was added in 
1841. This work, with the American arrav of purported facts, 

fave zest to the subject of the Norse discovery. With confi- 
ence the route of the Norsemen along the shore of New Eng- 
land and the positions they occupied were pointed out. So 
great was the elation of feeling that it could scarcely be confined 
within reasonable limits, and soon, under this inspiration, the 
Scandinavians penetrated into the southern portions ol the 
United States. How much farther they would have gone it 
impossible to say had not the tide been checked by a moi 
sober and rational view of the American monuments. 

With all the light that has been thrown upon the Dightoi 
Rock, it would be reasonable to suppose that no one would de 
sire to bring it forth as proof ol ihe Norse expeditions. Certain 
subjects, similar to certain men, die hard. One man — Professor 
R. B. Anderson— thus announces his undying faith; "Until 
sufficient proof ol some other origin of ihe Newport Tower 
and the Dighton Rock inscription are given, we shall persist in 
claiming them as relics ol the Norsemen."* In his chapter on 
Thorfinn Karlsefne he is moved to say: "In the next place, at- 
tention is invited to an inscription on a rock, situated on the 
right bank of the Taunton River, in Bristol County, Mass. It is 
familiarly called the Dighton Writing Rock Inscription. It stands 
in the very region which the Norsemen frequented. It is written 
in characters which the natives have never used nor sculptured. 
This inscription was copied by Dr. Danlorth as early as 1680, 
by Cotton Mather in 1712; it was copied by Dr. Greenwood in 
1730, by Stephen Sewell in 1768, by James Winthrop in 1788, 
and has been copied at least four times in the present century. 
The rock was seen and talked of by the first settlers in New 
England long before anything was said about the Norsemen 
discovering America before Columbus. Near the center of the 
inscription we read distinctly, in Roman characters, CXXXI, 
which is 151, the exact number of Thorfinn's party. Then we 
find an N, a boat, and the Runic character lor M, which may 
be interpreted, 'N(orse) sea-taring M(en).' Besides we have the 
word NAM — took (took possession), and the whole of Thor- 
finn's name, with the exception of the first letter. Repeatinj 
these characters we have, ORFIN, CXXXI, N (picture ot 

J£|* America Not Dlsrovi. red by Columbus, p. 22. 
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i has been interpreted by Prof. Rafn as 

ith one hundred and fifty-one Norse sea- 
SSesaioa of this land (landnam).' In the 
■ ription is a figure of a woman and 
ol which is the letter S, reminding us 
'1 her son, Snorre. Upon the whole, 
ing Rock, it Prof. Rafn's plates and interpre- 
ted upon, removes all doubt concerning the 
, Karlsefhe and the Norsemen at Taunton 
in ing of the eleventh century."* 

ppears to be utterly oblivious to the (act 

:i,ive been made concerning this rock, since 

. opinions were published. It is but charitable to 

uiderson never heard of the results of this 

ey have repeatedly been published. It will 

Prof. Anderson indirectly admits that il the 

es not confirm the Norse discoveries, then 

cerning the presence of Norsemen at Taun- 

re judicious and betler informed De Costa, in his 

-* volume, entilled Pre-Columbian Discoveries of 

(though, apparently he has exhausted the evidences 

me, devotes but little space in the body ol his 

i the American monument, but his references, where 

>, are mostly in the form of foot notes. In one of these 

.ining Dighton Rock, he affirms that "whoever 

in,-, inscription with those of undeniably Indian origin 

inti elsewhere, cannot lail to be impressed with the similarity. 

' Just over these letter sis a character, supposed to be Roman 

i, which may signify NA, or MA, the letter A being formed 

e last branch of M. Now MA in Icelandic is used as an 

vialion of Afadr, which signifies the original settler of a 

"t 

■ competent observers the Dighton Rock has been de- 
1 as a large angular block of greenstone trap, presenting 
)lh inclined line of structure, or natural lace towards the 

It lies on a large flat in the bend of the river, and ts 
d or laid bare at ebb-tide, but covered with several feet of 

■ at the flow, submerging the rock, with its inscription, 
ction of the tide, thus diurnally assailing Ihe inscription, 

has continued for a great length of years, has tended 

to obliterate the traces of all pigments and stains, which the 

aborigines are known to have employed to eke out their rock- 

Wriltngs or drawings. The effect of disintegration from atmos- 

L eric causes have been probably less, under this action ol the 

iter, than is usual in dry situations. But as the tide deposits 
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npoo in surface a light marine scum, which necessarily readers 
any scientific examination of the inscription unsatisfactory with- 
out a thorough removal of all recremental or deposited matter. 

Washington, who was well versed in Indian matters, on being 
shown a delineation ol the rock, pronounced the drawings 
aboriginal. In 1839, Mr. Schoolcraft employed Ching Wauk, 
an intelligent Algonkin chief, well versed in Indian pictography, 
to descipher the inscription from the engravings ot the rock 
that appeared in "Antiquities Americanje," one ot which was 
made in 1790, and the other in 1830. Selecting the former he 
pronounced it Indian, that it related to two nations, and con- 
sisted oi two parts. All the figures to the left of a line drawn 
through it which would not touch any part of the figures related 
to the acts and exploits of the chief, represented bv the key- 
figure, No 1, and all the devices to the right of it had reference 
to his enemies and their acts. There was nothing depicted in 
either ol the figures to denote a foreigner. There was no figure 
ot, or sign for, a gun, sword, axe, or other implement, such as 
were brought by white men beyond the sea. 

One engraving, taken from Schoolcraft's "Indian Tribes," 
"presents unity of original drawing corresponding to the Indian 
system, which cannot fail to strike the observer. It is entirely 
Indian, and is executed in the symbolic character which the Al- 

fonkins call Kekeewin, i. e., teachings, The fancied resem- 
lances to old forms of the Roman letters or figures, which 
appear on the Copenhagen copies, wholly disappear The only 
apparent exception to this remark is the upright rhomboidal 
figure resembling some forms of the ancient ^ , but which ap- 
pears to be an accidental resemblance. No trace appears, or 
could be found by the several searches of the assumed Runic 
letter Thor, which holds a place on former copies. Rock in- 
scriptions of a similar character have within a few years been 
found in other parts of the country, which denote the prevalence 
of this system among the aboriginal tribes from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. It is more particularly an Algonkin trait, and 
the inscriptions are called by them Muzzinabiks, or rock -teach- 
ing, while the elements of the system itself are called, as above 
stated, Kekeewin and Kekeenowin." * 

The great dissimilarity in the different delineations of the 
forms of the marks on the Dighton stone, in which no two 
would appear to be intended for the same design, must neces- 
sarily shake confidence in the possibility of assigning it to a 
Sisitive significance in linguistics. In speaking of this rock, 
r. Wilson says : "At the meeting ol the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Albany, in 1856, I had 
an opportunity of inspecting a cast of the Rock. No more con- 
fused and indistinct scrawl ever tried the eyes of antiquarian 

•■taeScbookrdft's DiuerLMlon la his "I ad Ian TrlDoa." Vi 
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seer. Mine proved wholly unable to discern the invaluable 
holograph of the ancient Norse Columbus. Indeed, the ii dis- 
tinctness of the half-obliterated design, and the rough natural 
surface of the weathered rock on which the figures have been 
scratched with the imperfect tools of some Indian artist, abun- 
dantly account for the variations in successive copies, as well as 
for the fanciful additions which enthusiastic copyists have made 
out of its obscure lines."* 

The question oi the Runic letters found on the rock should 
not be passed lightly over. Prof. Rain attempted to show that 
there were positively two or three of these characters on it. 
In the quotation from Schoolcraft, above given, it will be noticed 
that he expressly declares that "no trace appears, or could be 
found by the several searches, of the assumed Runic letter 
Thor, which holds a place on tormer copies." Now, whether 
or not Prof. Rafn found what he specially was in search of, or 
else some one purposely deceived him by injecting Runic char- 
acters into the copy, cannot be determined at this late date. 
Bitter experience has taught the antiquarian to weigh Runic 
well before arriving at a decision. As an illustration, the case 
of Prof. Finn Magnusen may be cited with profit. In the Swe- 
dish province of Bleking is a rock (called "Runamo") with a 
so-called Runic inscription relating to the battle between king 
Harold Hildetand, of Denmark, and the Swedish king Sigurd 
Ring, fought about the year 700 of our era. Under the auspices 
of the Royal Danish Academy of Science, in the year 1833, a 
committee of scientists were sent to visit the rock, and carefully 
investigate, and make a complete report in regard to it. Prot. 
Finn Magnusen, a member of the committee, in 1841, published 
an illustrated quarto work of 742 pages relating to the inscrip- 
tion, under the title Runamo og Runerne. The following is the 
rendering ol the inscription : 

" Hildekiud occupied the empire 

' Sard cut iu (the ranee) 

Ole gave '■ath (naih of allegiance) 

(May) Odin hallow the runes 

(May) Ring fall 

On this earth 

A! fit. love gode 

(Hate) Ole 

Olin and Freja 

And Acer's descendants 

(May) Destroy our enemies 

Qran» Harold 

A great victory." 

ind 1844, the eminent Danish archaeologist, J. J. 
Worsa:, visited the Runamo Rock, and after having carelully 
examined it, came to the following conclusion : "There is no 
Runic inscription whatever on Runamo Rock, and that the 
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marks considered as runes by Finn Magnuaen an 
natural cracks on the decayed surface of a trap dy 
a rent in a granitic formation." It is probable tn. 
some still living who will continue to believe that these □ 
markings are runes. 

The discussion of the Dighton Rock, cannot be more n:ly 
closed than in the interesting summary made by Dr. Wusoo : 

"The history ol (his inscription is scarcely surpassed, in the 
interest it has excited or the novel phases it has exhibited at 
successive epochs 01 theoretical speculation, by any Perusmian, 
Eugubinc, or Nilotic riddle. When the taste of American 
antiquaries inclined towards Phoenician relics, the Dighton in- 
ncriritmn conformed lo their opinions ; and with changing 
tastes it has proved equally compliant. In 1783, the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D. D., President of Yale College, when preaching before 
the governor of the state ot Connecticut, appealed to the Digh- 
ton Rock, graven, as he believed, in the old Punic or Phoenician 
character and language; in proof that the Indians were ot the 
accursed seed of Canaan, and were to be displaced and rooted 
out hv the European descendants of Japhet. 'The Phoenicians, 1 
he affirms, 'charged the Dighton and other rocks in Narragan- 
M Hay with Punic inscriptions remaining to this day, which 
last I myself have repeatedly seen and taken off at large, as did 
Prof. Sewell. He has lately transmitted a copy of this inscrip- 
tion to Mr, Gebelin, of the Parisian Academy of Sciences, 
who, comparing them with the Punic palaeography, judges them 
to be Punic, and has interpreted them as denoting that the 
ancient Carthaginians once visited these distant regions' * * * 
Here, then, we perceive the very materials we stand in need of. 
Ch.uige but this Punic into a' Runic inscription, and the winds 
of the north will fit the Scandinavian Icelanders far better than 
voyagers from ilie Mediterranean Sea * * * So early as 
i6§o, Dr. Danlorth executed what he characterized as a 'faith- 
ful and accurate representation o( the inscription' on Dighton 
Rock. In 1712, the celebrated Cotton Mather procured draw- 
ings of the same, and transmitted them to the Secretary ot the 
Royal Society of London, with a description, prinfd in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1714, referring to it as 'an in- 
scription in which are seven or eight lines, about seven or eight 
feet long, and about a foot wide, each of them engraven with 
unaccountable characters, not like any known character? In 1730, 
Dr. Isaac Greenwood, Hollisian Professor at Cambridge, New 
England, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries ol Lon- 
don it drawing of the same inscription, accompanied with a 
decription which proves the great care with which his copy 
w-i> executed. In 176S, Mr. Stephen Sewall, Protessor of Ori- 
tflial Languages at Cambridge, New England, took a careful 
coin , the size of the original, and deposited it in the Museum of 
Harvard University; and a transcript of this was forwarded t 
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the Royal Society of London, six years later, bv Mr. James Win- 
throp, Hollisian Professor of Mathematics. In 1786, the Rev. 
Michael Lort, D. D., one of the vice-presidents of the Society of 
Antiquiries of London, again brought the subject, with all its 
accumulated illustrations, before that society: and Col. Vallency 
undertook to prove that the inscription was neither Phoenician 
nor Punic, but Siberian. Subsequently, Judge Winthrop exe- 
cuted a drawing in 1788 ; and again we have others by Judge 
Baylies and Mr. Joseph Gooding in 1790, by Mr. Kendall in 
1807, by Mr. Job Gardner in 1812, and finally, in 1830, by a 
commission appointed by the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
and communicated to the Antiquaries of Copenhagen with 
elaborate descriptions: which duly appear in their Antiqutiatits 
Americana, in proof of novel and very remarkable deductions. 
Surely no inscription, ancient or modern, not even the Behistun 
cuneatics, or the trilingual Rosetta Stone, ever received more 
laithlul study. After inspecting the rude scrawls o( which it 
chiefly consists, it is pleasant to feel assured of this, at least : 
that when learned divines, professors and linguists thus perse- 
veringly questioned this New England sphinx for upwards of a 
century and a half, we have good proof that no more valuable 
inscriptions have been allowed to perish unrecorded. But the 
most curious matter relating to this written rock is, that after 
being thus put to the question by learned inquisitors lor a hun- 
dred and filly years, it did at length yield a most surprising 
response. 

The description given by Prof. Greenwood of his own process 
of copying, and by Prof. Winthrop of the method pursued by 
his colleague, Mr. Sewall — as well as the assiduity and zeal of 
other copyists — would, under all ordinary, circumstances, have 
seemed to render any further reference to the stone itselt super- 
fluous. But no sooner do the Danish antiquaries write to their 
Rhode Island correspondents, with a hint of Leif Erikson and 
other old Norsemen's New England explorations than the 
Dighton Rock grows luminous; and the Rhode Island Com- 
mission sends a new drawing to Copenhagen, duly engraved, 
with all the others, in tne Antiquitates Americame, from which 
the learned Danes, Finn Magnusen and Charles C. Rafn — as 
indeed the most unlearned ol English or American readers 
may— discern the name of Thorfinn, with an exact, though by 
no means equally manifest enumeration of the associates who, 
according to the saga, accompanied Karlselne's expedition to 
Vinland in A. D. 1007. The annals of antiquarian exploration 
record many marvellous disclosures, but lew more surprising 
than this."* 

The Dighton Rock inscription having been so well received 
in Copenhagen, Dr. Webb, the Secretary of* the Rhode Island 
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Society, again essayed to enlighten the Danes, so sent them a 
drawing ot the circular stone mill at Newport, along with some 
metallic implements found in conjunction with a skeleton at Fall 
River. These new evidences were published in the Supplement 
10 Antiquitatei Americana, which appeared in 1S41. Much 
learning was employed to prove bv analogies that these also 
were of Norse origin. That the Round Tower at Newport, 
Rhode Island, is ol Scandinavian origin rests on no other foun- 
dation than that of bold assertion. And yet the idea has found 
its way into our school books, and a picture of it is given, in 




attestation ol the early visit ot the Icelanders. This structure, 
which has so forcibly been pressed into service to do duty in 
substantiating an unhappy theory, stands on an eminence in the 
center of the town of Newport, being about twenty-lour feet 
high and twenty-three feet in diameter, circular in form. It 
rests upon eight piers, connected by arches : has four small 
windows, and, high up the wall, above the arches, was a small 
fire-place. The columns are about ten leet high; the height of 
the center of the arches from the ground is twelve feet six inches, 
and the foundation extends to the depth of four or five feet. 
The stones composing the structure are irregular in size and r 
placed in regular layers. 
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By Stephen D. Peet. 



One of the most interesting subjects connected with American 
archaeology is the one which relates to the worship of images 
or idol worship. This was the earliest form of religion in his- 
toric countries, and is, even now, a most extensive and wide 
spread system and so introduces a most important field of 
research. We are, to be sure, in America brought to it from 
another side than that which is usual, namely, the prehistoric, 
but it ends where it began in historic countries. Its chief 
development was among the civilized races, though its origin 
lies back of all civilization, and can be only learned from the 
uncivilized countries. America furnishes unusual advantages 
for the study of this system, for it not only presents idolatry in a 
high stage of development and associated with a comparatively 
high state of art, but it also brings before us various lower stages 
in which idol worship prevailed. We are evidently brought by 
the symbolism of America nearer the sources of idolatry than in 
any other country, and therefore may find it profitable to study 
these symbols. The subject of comparative religions has been 
followed hitherto in eastern countries, America having been left 
out ol the account altogether, but we are really nearer the 
sources of the ancient religions than the people of the east, and 
may well study the tokens which are at our very doors. 

I. Let us consider the character ol idolatry on the American 
continent. It is well known that idolatry prevailed in scripture 
lands and was there condemned as a source of degredation. The 
common theory is that it was a system which came from the de- 
cline of a higher faith to a lower, and that its appearance in other 
lands involves the same conclusion. Contrary to this is the theory 
that idolatry was one of a series which led from a lower to a higher 
stage, and would ultimately have ended in monotheism. From 
this some have drawn the conclusion that every form 01 religion 
was the result of the process of evolution. Worship oi nature 
powers led up to personification, this personification introduced 
the human image as the chief form of its embodiment, and so 
these images or idols were ultimately the means by which the mind 
sought to reach the apprehension of divine attributes. Some 
would maintain that the worship of "culture heroes" followed 
the worship of images, and after this the polytheistic divinities 
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appeared, and that the end would have been a Monotheism, sim- 
ilar to that of oriental countries. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture and is by no means sustained by the study of symbolism 
on this continent. 

While there was a progress from the lower condition up to a 
higher, there was never the attainment of such a conception as 
prevailed in historic countries and certainly no such view as that 
given in the Book of Revelation. Though we have the various 
members of the series — animal worship, sun worship, fire worship, 
sky worship or Sabreanism, image worshipand even heroworship, 
there was no such thing as the worship of a personal god and no 
conception of the spirituality of the divine being. This may be 
ascribed to lack of opportunity, or to arrested development; but it 
would seem as if the experiment had been sufficiently tried. The 
remoteness of America from historic countries was such that the 
influence of revelation was not felt. The people were not brought 
to the idea of holiness by that or any other influence, and were 
lacking in the essential element which constitutes the religion of 
historic countries. There is this extenuating circumstance, they 
had never come directly in contact with anything better. If 
there was a higher view among the civilized and historic nations 
which had enjoyed the benefits of revelation, it never came to 
them. If there was any contact with historic countries it was so 
slight that its influence is imperceptible. Still, the same re- 
proach brought against idolatry in the east might be brought 
against it here. Man was held in bondage to his own super- 
stition. He never rose above himself. While there was a pro- 
gress in civilization and a wonderful advance in symbolism there 
was very little progress in morality or true religious lile. In 
reality the greatest cruelty which was ever practiced in America 
was that which appeared in connection with the worship of idols 
and personal divinities in Mexico, Montezuma, the Aztec king, 
sought out human captives by thousands and offered them to the 
great sun divinity whose image stood on the summit of the lofty 
Teocalli of the city. Civilization brought in a most elaborate 
system of symbols, all of which were expressive of the personifi- 
cation of nature powers, but were at the same time expressive of 
the worst passions of human nature. The rise ot idolatry in this 
country does not prove that man would have reached the wor- 
ship of the one true God without the aid of revelation, but rather 
proves the contrary; so that we have the same lesson here that 
we learn in heathen countries. While there was a correlation 
between the geographical surroundings and the social condition, 
there was nothing in man's environment to bring him to a con- 
dition of spirituality. 

This lesson is also taught by the geography of religion. It is 
remarkable that different zones should present so many forms 
of religion; that as we pass through the geographical districts 
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from the north to the south we find the symbols of nature 
worship growing more elaborate and advanced; but it is still 
more remarkable that when nature powers were personified and 
human attributes were given to animal divinities, man should 
not have arisen at a subsequent stage to the apprehension of the 
true God. 

The following are the religions and the order in which they 
appear: (i.) Shamanism, which prevailed among the degraded 
fishermen of the north. Here the people were brought under 
the control of their medicine men, who often threw themselves 
into a frenzy and became the chief of the dog-eaters. It was a 
degraded system which prevailed among a most degraded peo- 
ple. (2 ) Next to this was totemism. This was found among the 
hunter tribes. It was the religion oi savagery. It consisted in the 
worship of animals as clan divinities, some of which were rulers 
of the sky, others the rulers of the forest and the field. It pre- 
vailed on the Northwest Coast among th< Thlinkeets, among the 
aborigines of Hudson's Bay, and among all the Algonkin tribes 
situated along the chain of the great lakes. Totemism was per- 
haps a higher system than shamanism, but it brought in no higher 
personality than man himself. (3.) The religion which followed 
totemism consisted in the worship of mythologic divinities, some 
of which were apparently human and others purely animal. Myth- 
ologic divinities prevailed, especially among the Iroquois, the 
Dakotas, the Cherokees and the tribes of that general stock. 
They were incident to the highly organized confederacies, and 
were often made identical with the historic personages which ap- 
peared as the founders of these confederacies, "Culture heroes" 
also appeared among the wilder tribes, such as the Algonkins. 
These were mythologic divinities, but they always bore with 
them the symbolism of the lower animal worship, showing that 
they were totemistic in their origin and nature, and not historic. 

{4 ) Sun worship. This prevailed among the agricultural races 
inhabiting the Mississippi Valley, who had their chief seats along 
the Ohio River and in the Gulf States. Among them were the 
Churokees, Natchez and Muscogees. The Mound-builders who 
inhabited these districts were also sun worshipers. They em- 
bodied the sun symbols in their works and relics. (5.) A fifth 
form ol worship was that found among the semi -civilized races 
of the great plateau of the west, especially the Zunis and Moquis. 
They were Sabsans or the sky worshipers. While they be- 
lieved the sun to be a great divinity, they regarded all nature 
powers as divine. They had symbols for the sky, lightning, 
winds, rain, and for the points of the compass; they divided the 
sky into six parts, which they called houses, and gave a different 
color to each of these houses. They held to a sort of ani- 
mal worship also, and placed animals as the guardians of the 
different parts of the sky: the eagle of the upper region, the 
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mole o( the lower region, the mountain lion of the north, the 
wildcat of the south, the wolf of the east, and the coyote of the 
west. They had rude images of these animals and worshiped 
them as fetiches. Each image had a color which corresponded 
to that part of the sky of which he was the guardian. Human 
images were also used. These images were attended with sym- 
bols of the nature powers. One of these was called the priest- 
hood of the bow. It stood on a crooked serpent, which was a 
symbol of lightning, was surmounted with an arched figure, 
which was furnished with a head and legs and had different col- 
ors, and was the symbol of the rainbow. The image had no 
arms, but was furnished with wings whose feathers were droop- 
ing to symbolize rain; on his head was a turreted cap, which 
represented the sky ; on either side was an image of the bear, 
which represented the guardians of the sky. (5.) Anthropo- 
morphism. This prevailed among civilized nations of Mexico 
and Central America. It was much more advanced than others, 
for the nature powers were all personified by it, and most of its 
symbols were connected with the human image in some shape. 

Still, the divinities of the civilized races were far from being a 
source of elevation, and were really a source of degradation. The 
idols which embodied them were covered with the most elab- 
orate ornaments and symbols drawn from the animal and vege- 
table world, some of which were very horrid and repulsive. 
Any one who looks upon these idols and recognizes the human 
form and the cross draped with snakes and crowned with crota- 
lus jaws, and sees the grinning skull protruding from the midst, 
will realize how direful an influence these must have exerted 
over the people. The progress of native religion developed just 
such idols and culminated in such monsters, showing that there 
was scarcely an approach to the true idea and certainly no promise 
for the future. 

We call attention to the following cuts to illustrate the point: 
Fig. i represents the Aleuts following their shaman in his mad 
ceremony.* This is only one scene; others are described by Dr. 
Franz Boaz and by Dr. Rink. The shamans had control of the 
spirits, and could call up demons which would drive away 
game or could exorcise the demons and bring the game n< 
the hunters. There was no power to elevate in this. The sai 
may be said of the system that prevailed among the eastern 
Eskimos. According to Dr. Boaz their chief divinity was 
woman, who slew her father and her children, and followed 
them to the under world. She dwells beneath the waters, but 
must be appeased by the fishermen at all times. There are also 
divinities which dwell in the rocks, so that every strange-looking 
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ck is regarded with awe, as if it were alive and contained a 
•irit within its depths. 

The second figure is also instructive.* This represents the 
lief of the Thlinkeets lying in state, with his totems near the 
=d and the ceremonial blankets covering the bed and hanging 




ion the walls above it. We see in these the conventional forms 
hich were given to the totems when they were woven into 
oth or painted upon wood, the eye having been placed in every 
nb of the animal as well as in the head, for the divinity 
as capable of looking out from every part of the body. We 
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see in the picture the stuffed images, which were totems and 
guardian divinities, some of them being individual totems, others 
clan totems, and others ancestral totems. The bear was the 
totem of this chiei; but it had been substituted for the serpent. 
So the private and allied totems are placed beside the bed. This 
picture is not so repulsive as the one just given, but it shows the 
superstition of the natives. There was a confidence in the ani- 
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mal divinities which gave them a sense of security more than 
that which the shamans could give, but it was certainly not 
elevating in its effect. 

A third and fourth picture might be given to illustrate the 
system that followed these.* We will only refer to them here. 
If the reader will take the picture of Atortaho, with his head 
wreathed with snakes, as one specimen ; the great serpent mound 
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as another ; the "winged figures" of the Gulf States as another, 
he will find representations of the mythologic creatures, and 
will see what this form of nature worship was, and can judge for 
himself as to its character and influence.* For specimens of the 
Sabsean worship, he might take the fetiches and the shields of 
the priesthood of the bow belonging to the Zunis, or the sym- 
bols connected with the snake dance of the Moquis, or the "sand 
pictures" which represent the myths of the Navajo tribe. In 
these he will find a system which is more advanced than totem- 
ism, but one which still held its votaries in bondage. According 
to Mr. Cushing, the rudest forms had the most of the divinity 
in them, for they were nearer to nature, while the carved speci- 
mens were farther away. The hand of man might bring more 
advanced art, but it did not bring any more of the divinity with it. 
The next figure (Fig. 3) illustrates the character of the sun 
worship as it prevailed among the so-called civilized races. This 
system differed from that which prevailed in the mound district, 
though sun worship in both districts joined hard upon idol wor- 
ship, but its symbols were different. The figure represents the 
tablet which was fixed in the rear wall in the Temple of the Sun 
at Palenque, and was called the tablet of the sun. The central 
object is a hideous face or mask, with protruding tongue, which 
is supported by two staves in the form of a cross. The cross 
stands on a kind of altar, which is supported by two crouching 
figures. On either side are two priests, in the act of making 
human offerings to the face of the sun. Two stooping men 
support the priests on their backs while they stand and present 
their offerings. Here, then, we have another picture of the growth 
of nature worship, but it is not a picture that attracts us either 
by its symbolism or by its hidden significance. The hideous 
mask may indeed have represented a sun divinity, but there is 
nothing kindly or hopeful in the symbols. It may be that the 
crouching figure represents Tlaloc, "the god of rain," and that 
the bulging eye symbolized the rain itself; it may be also that 
the protruding tongue symbolized the spirit of life, which was a 
gift of the sun divinity, and that the different parts of the human 
body, as distributed and scattered and separated, symbolized the 
various elements and nature powers, but human sacrifices were 
offered to these divinities, and even in the tablet human beings 
are crushed beneath their feet. The same lesson is taught by 
the symbols of the Aztecs, such as the "calendar stone," the 
sacrificial stone, and confirmed by the customs of the people and 
by the idols which they worshiped. In Mexico the sun divinity 
was appeased by human sacrifices, the face was washed with 
human blood, and the very sacrificial stones, which are cov- 
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ered with the emblems of the sun divinity, were made to catch 
the* blood of human victims that were slaughtered. History 
and tradition, to be sure, give us the other side, for we read 
the story of '"A Fair God," and find the personal qualities of the 
one who was worshiped by the Aztecs quite similar to those of 
the great redeemer of mankind. We read, also, the teachings 
and prayers which have been written and find much that resem- 
bles the teaching of the Scripture, but this was all in spite of the 
idolatry which prevailed, and can, by no means, be ascribed to 
nature worship. If the "fair god" was pictured with such a kindly 
face and his words to the people were so full of hope, wc are 
surprised that the sun divinity, which was personified in the 
story, should have been appeased by so many victims, and that the 
pyramids, which were erected to so benevolent a being, should 
have everywhere wreaked with human blood. The idols placed in 
the shrines on the summits of these pyramids impressed even 
the Spanish conquerors with the sense of cruelty, and they were 
hurled down the sides as cruel monsters. 

Let us study the character of this "fair god," called by the 
Mexicans Quelcatlcoatl. The contrast between the symbolism 
and the traditionary history of this chief divinity is very striking. 
He is represented by the symbols of the bird, serpent, flint and 
cross, signifying clouds, lightning, thunder-bolt and four winds. 
His name means feathered snake. His temple was a round 
tower, but the door was in the shape of the jaw and fangs of the 
snake. He had a ship of snake skins. He disappeared into the 
snake corner. But according to the tradition given he had the 
most benevolent character. His life was full of self-sacrifice and 
his labors most useful to his nation. His enemy was Tezcatli- 
poca, who was the "god of death," and can be compared only 
to Loki, the arch-demon of the Scandinavians. It is singular 
that this good divinity should withdraw and give place to this 
evil one, though he promised to return. The strange story reads 
like a modified history of Christ or Buddha. We are at a loss 
to account for it. Shall we say that some kindly missionary, such 
as St. Brandon, the Irish traveler, or some Buddhist priest 
reached these distant shores and gave the new doctrines to the 
natives? We certainly cannot ascribe the traditionary character 
to the law of parallel development; for if we do it is difficult to 
reconcile the traditions with the symbols. The natives may have 
have deified some historic character in one and symbolized nature 
powers in the other. According to tradition this divinity is pic- 
tured out as a white man with a heavy beard and long, priestly 
gown. He is said to have come from the east and retired to the 
east, but his return was fully expected by the Aztecs, so fully 
that they mistook the Spanish general, Cortez, for this divinity. 
There have been various theories adopted to account for this 
strange story, and foe the no less strange expectation. Prescott 
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thought that it was a historic character. Brinton thinks it was 
only a personification of the sun to be compared with the other 
culture heroes, such as Manco Copac and Vira Cocha. Ban- 
croft thinks that two forms of religion were represented. He 
recognizes not only two diverse races but two currents of ideas. 
two ways of judging events, two orders of gods. Mr. Tylor 
declares him to have been the sun. J. G. Mullcr says he is the 
national god of the Toltecs, having an original nature basis for 
his existence. He has been compared to Hercules and Dionysus 
of the east, and to the German Siegfried, and his enemy to the 
Celtic dragon-killers, and to the great spirit of the Chtppewas. 
But what do the symbols teach us ? We may place Christianity 
in its worst light, contrasting the cruelty of the Spanish con- 
queror with the passive meekness of the Aztec king; yet, the 
symbols and customs of that strange people convince us that 
idolatry here was a most degrading and merciless system and in 
no way promised hope for the people. 

II. Let us next consider the origin of idolatry. We 
spoken of the geography of religion and have shown that 
ferent systems prevailed in different geographical districts. We 
are now to study the distribution of the idols, and ask whether 
there was any district or circumstance or state of society in 
which this system may be said to have arisen. The source of 
information is in the symbols. We find as we look over the con- 
tinent that there are many symbols, but that the symbols of idol- 
atry are mingled with those of other forms of religion. We find 
also, that idol worship prevailed in the lower stages of society 
and continued into the higher stages — each grade of advance- 
ment having a more elaborate symbolism about it. The sur- 
vival of the lower forms of worship, however, may be recognized 
even in those localities where idol worship was at its height. 
Our conclusion, drawn from all of these facts is that in America, 
at least, idolatry was the result of a gradual development and 
that the worship of the human image is to be connected with 
nature worship. Let us then take up the stifdy of the images as 
they are found in the different districts. The following are the 
channels through which this form of worship flowed, the means 
by which this class of images has been perpetuated, (i.) The 
effigy mounds. These are mainly the effigies of animals, yet the 
human form is seen among them often enough to show that 
there was a beginning of idolatry even here. (2.) The "in- 
scribed rocks" frequently present human figures in association 
with animal figures. (3.) Tablets and shell gorgets have been 
discovered in which the human face is in combination with the 
animal form. (4.) There were various amulets, charms and per- 
sonal ornaments worn by the natives which exhibit the same 
human image. (5,) Masks, in imitation of the human face, are 
very common. These masks seem to have been buried with " 
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dead among the Mound-builders, but were worn by the living 
among the inhabitants of the northwest coast. (6.) The pipes 
and pottery oi the Mound-builders frequently contained the 
human form in combination with that of a bird or a beast. (7.) 
Idols finished in the round are common among the Pyramid- 
builders of the south, but also found in the central provinces and 
in Peru. (8.) Shields and mystic symbols of the Pueblos are to 
be mentioned. (9.) The idols and carved columns of Yucatan 
and Guatemala contain the human and animal form combined. 
(10.) The idols of Mexico present the same combination. 

The thought impressed upon us from all these images is that 
whatever we may say about the origin of idolatry in oriental 
countries it was here not only connected with the lower forms 
of nature worship, but actually sprung from them. We believe 
that a careful study of the images and symbols will bring any 
candid mind to this conclusion. Some of them were used as 




mythologic creatures, others constituting a sort of picture writ- 
ing, still others as totems. These different uses of the human 
effigy are significant, for they show how the idea of divinity 
must have been ascribed to the human form and that idolatry 
must have grown out of the totem system. It is noticeable that 
the aborigines used their clan emblems in this same way; some of 
them embody myths which are still extant ; still others embod- 
ied clan records, the dream gods and the prey gods, the human 
figure being especially significant. 

1. We begin with the human figures found among the effigy- 
mounds. A full description of these will be found in our work 
on "Emblematic Mounds." We there spoke of the clan system as 
represented by the animal figures and pointed out the totemistic 
uses to which they were subject. There is this difference be- 
tween animal and human figures. The human effigies were gen- 
erally suggestive of some other use than that of a clan emblem. 
They were, to be sure, associated with these emblems, but often 
seemed superior to them and were perhaps personifications of 
their myths. We refer to this here, for it furnishes a plausible 
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explanation of the human effigies. These effigies may have been 
erected as totems or as mythologic divinities. The region 
where human effigies are most numerous is that which has been 
occupied by hunter tribes from time immemorial, giving the idea 
that they were really the divinities of the hunters. Here the 
human is always associated with animal figures; those made 
of standing stones, those inscribed upon the rocks, and those 
raised above the soil in earth moulds, having the same general 
shape and apparently the same significance. 

We call attention to the cuts. Figrue 4 represents the human 
effigy in the vicinity cf Baraboo, Wisconsin. Here there are 
several human effigies asso- 
ciated with the animal figures, 
such as pigeons, fox, buffalo, 
mink, eagle, bear, panther, 
deer, squirrel, long mounds 
and round mounds. Another 
effigy (see Fig. S) is situated 
near the Blue mounds. Here 
the human figure is in a line 
with bears, long mounds and 
round mounds. In all these 
groups we recognize the to- 
tems of the clans which made 
the four lakes their places of 
resort. In one group (Fig. 7) 
we recognize also a sort of 
picture writing, namely that 
on the south side of Lake 
Monona. Here we see the 
hunter attended by panthers, 
which were the prey gods of 
the aborigines, chasing after 
deer which had been driven down from the prairies and were 
likely to run between the parallel walls or screens into the lake. 
Another locality where the human effigy was discovered is near 
Devil's Lake. Fig. 5. Here the image is isolated, and had no con- 
nection with any game-drive. The man has feet and hands, and is 
apparently walking; he has a double-peaked hat on his head, but 
is otherwise apparently naked. This may have been designed 
as a mythologic creature, representing one of the divinities which 
the effigy-builders regarded as sacred. 

It is well known that the Dakotas had divinities in the shape 
of the human form, but at the same time representatives of the 
nature powers. One of them was named Wahkeenyan. His 
residence was at Morgan's Bluff, near Fort Snelling ; he was the 
" god of thunder ; " his tent had four openings, with sentinels at 
each opening — a butterfly at the east, a bear at the west, a fa\ 
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at the south, and a panther at the north. He is represented with 

arms stretched out, and lines falling from the arms to represent 

the rain. A square head, from which crooked lines shot upward 

in the form of serpents, which symbolized the lightning. High 

water and floods were supposed to be caused by him. Fig. 6. 

The Dakotas had another divinity, called 

Heyoka. He was the anti-natural god ; 

he was always cold when others were 

hot, and was warm when others were 

cold ; he was sometimes represented with 

a human body, with one leg, and was 

armed with a bow, but had frogs leaping 

from the bow instead of arrows; he wore 

a double-peaked hat, from which snakes 

shot upward toward the sky; he was 

sometimes represented as a slender man "' 1'~ an °* " aua ' 

with two faces, like Janus of ancient mythology. It is possible 

that the effigy given in Fig. 5 represented this divinity. 

There is another effigy situated near the Wisconsin River. 
This had two heads, or a head with two plumes, and corres- 



.used by him. rig. 6. 
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ponded with one figure of Heyoka. An effigy near Baraboo 
represents a man with one leg, one arm akimbo, the other bent 
at right angles with the body. This also was an attitude of 
Heyoka. 

2. We turn to the rock inscriptions which contain the human 
^ figure. These have been described by Mr. 

T. H. Lewis. They resemble the effigies in 
^^^^^^^^ some respects, although much ruder, but have 
the conventional attitudes. One such was 
^^^k found in Dakota. Mr. T. H. Lewis has also 

J ^ spoken of inscribed rocks as having human 

forms upon them. See Fig. g. One of these 
Fte- -v— wtni Mound, rocks j s situated in Roberts County, Dakota. 
There arc on these rocks two tortoises (1 and 2), a bird track {3), 
a man (4) and two birds (5 and 6). Other inscribed rocks were 
found in caves in Minnesota. These contained a great variety of 
figures, the human form among them. They may have repre- 
sented the totems of the clans, or the mythological divinities, or 
served as picture-writings. Their object is unknown. We men- 
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tion them as specimens of the human figure and as representing 
one stage of native art, though we can hardly regard them as 
idols. In these inscribed figures animal heads look like man faces, 
and bird's wings resemble human arms, human hands resemble 
the branches of trees — a strange mingling of all the kingdoms. 
In the effigy mounds the transition from birds to men is also 
easy ? What was the design of these ? 

Human images are also common among the rock inscriptioi 
of Arizona. Some of these may be the work of the Moha< 
Indians as they have the conventional shapes of men which the 
Indians were accustomed to draw. Fig. 10 Others, however, are 
associated with animals and have the strange, grotesque shapes 
which were given to the mythologic divinities of the ancient 
people. See Fig. 1 1. 

3. This brings us to the mythological emblems. There were 
j, . , ,' , ^ myths which perpetu- 

ated the superstitions 
of the natiyes about 
their divinities, some 
of which have been 
embodied in pictures, 
others in idols or im- 
ages, and still others 
in the traditions and 
folklore of the people. 
Some of these divini- 
ties were historical 
persons, or prominent 
chiefs, founders of the 
nations, and who had 
become deities in the 
minds of the people. 
Among these we may 
mention the well known character, Hiawatha, who has been 
immortalized by Longfellow, and Atortaho, his enemy. There 
are many myths connected with these, some of which are ancient 
and some are modern. Mr. Horatio Hale has given the history 
of Hiawatha to show that he was an actual personage. The 
myths of ancients as well as the poetry of the moderns continue 
to dwell upon his supernatural powers. Still, it is easy to dis- 
tinguish between these characters and those " culture heroes " 
which were the personifications of the original animal totems of 
the natives, but around whom myths of the deluge and of the 
creation have clustered as if they were original creators and 
divine beings. It is a question whether these myths, which are 
so attached to the historic founders, were not of modern concep- 
tion drawn from the imagination. 

Dr. Brinton thinks that these culture heroes were all personific; 
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tions of the sun and had no actual existence, but we find that many 
of the historical characters were portrayed as if they had divine 
attributes and that finally they were deified by the natives. To 
illustrate : Atortaho was a warrior among the Iroquois who was 
feared by all the tribes. Hiawatha, on the other hand, was a 
lover of peace, and a man who had the good of his people at 
heart. Atortaho is now portrayed as a sort of demon having 
supernatural powers. According to one account he is repre- 
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sented as sitting on a stool, attended by his faithful dog, his 
head wreathed with hissing snakes, with his servants before him, 
waiting his commands. According to another legend he was 
translormed by a peculiar process from a demon into a human 
being. At first he looked to be anything but human, for his 
hands were like the feet of a turtle, his leet like those of a bear, 
and on his head were serpents, in place of hair. At his trans- 
formation seven chiefs took thirteen wampum belts to his house 
at the edge of the 




woods and began to 

sing songs. At the 

first song his attention 

was gained and two of 

the belts were passed 

over to him ; at the 

second his feet became 

natural; at the third 

his hands, which were 

awry and deformed, 

came into shape; at 

the fourth the snakes were brushed away from his head; at the 

fifth, that which was many fathoms long was brought to its 

natural length; at last the mind, which was not that of a human 

being, was reconstructed by a song which was called " I Beautify 

the Earth." After Atortaho was redeemed a tree was erected 

from which four roots shot forth, one toward the west, or the sun 

setting, another to the east, or sun rising, another to the south 
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to the mid-sky, another to the north, or to the place of the cold. 
On this tree sits a bird, the eagle, which keeps an outlook for the 
nations. The Iroquois confederacy was thus afterwards formed 
and the path which led from one nation to the other was laid 
out, a divinity having been placed at either end of the path to 
protect the nation. This account was furnished by Mr. John 
Buck, chief of the Iroquois in Canada, one of the " fire-keepers." 
It is remarkable for its imagery and especially because there is 
combined with the native tradition that which must have come 
from the Scandinavian Sagas, the picture 
of the tree being found in the Eddas. but 
the picture of the animal form belonginj 
to the Indians. 

This mingling of historic traditions 
with native American symbols is worthy 
of study. There are many pipes from 
the mounds of the Ohio valley which 
contain human heads, some of which 
have serpents wound about the neck; 
others have trees growing up the sides 
of the face and serpents wound about the 
face. These pipes may have been fabri- 
cated by modern Indians who had re- 
ceived traditions from the white man, for 
in many cases they were surface finds; 
still they are worthy oi attention. Dr. 
Charles Rau mentions one which came 
from Kentucky that was made from sand 
stone. It represents a bird with a strong- 
ly curved beak, perhaps an eagle, which 
stands on a high pedestal, showing in 
fronta molded human face bearing incised 
lines. Dr. Rau says it partakes of a Pro- 
methean character and may have reference to an event as well 
as a religious conception. The pipe which was described by 
Mr. Boyle of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, should be men- 
tioned in this connection. This pipe may be modern and so 
have no bearing upon the subject of the tree and serpent havil 
extended into America. Still, we have elsewhere shown th; 
the Mound-builders of the Ohio valley had many symbols which 
seem to embody this same tradition, and the conjecture is that 
by some means there was a transmission of this symbolism from 
some portions of Europe and it became mingled with the native 
symbolism before the time of the discovery by Columbus. It is 
more than probable that these came from the Norsemen and that 
they are the tracks which the Norsemen have left upon the soil 
of America. Christianity had reached the north of Europe before 
these famous voyages took place. It was, however, a Christian- 
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ity which became mingled with the original Paganism, hence 
the strange mingling of native tradition of the animals with the 
sun-worship of the Druids and the tree and serpent of the Scrip- 
tures in the symbols of America. 

III. The different classes of idolaters formerly found in Amer- 
ica will next engage our attention. We have already shown 
that there were different systems of religion in the different dis- 
tricts, but that idolatry appeared in connection with several of 
them, apparently being the result of a personifying tendency 
which was inherent in the human mind. We shall therefore go 
over the territory again briefly, and show that wherever it was 
occupied, whether by Indians or Mound-builders, by Pueblos or 
mixed tribes, or by the later or earlier civilized races the system 
of idolatry corresponded with the very condition of the people 
among which it appeared, and that its character varied according 
to the district in which it prevailed. Here we would correct a 
very common error namely, that none of the Indians were given 
to idolatry. We maintain that they were idolaters, and shall as 
proof of this refer to the images found among them. 

i. We first turn to the fetiches of the hunters. These were 
rude stone images found by the early missionaries as they passed 
along the water-courses, as they approached the 
natives. One such was seen at Detroit. This was 
taken and thrown into the river, much to the aston- 
ishment of the Indians. Another was found on 
the Fox River, in Wisconsin. This was also thrown 
into the stream. Another was seen at the entrance 
to Lake Superior There was an isolated boulder 
opposite La Pointe, near the head of Lake Supc rior, 
which was very sacred. The Indians never passed 
it without laying tobacco before it. The Ojibwas 
had many such "stone figures," which they raised **■"■-*** 
to the dignity of idols. Erratic blocks of copper were considered 
highly mysterious. It was a common belief that these rude 
figures were full of the divinity, that they were possessed by the 
spirits and were vital. The shape of these having come from 
nature, were regarded as proofs that they were possessed, and 
they became fetiches. 

The cuts, Figs. 12, 13 and 16, represent rude images with the 
human form and face, made from nodules of wood or iron. 
The superstition was that every such object was possessed by a 
spirit which was partly human and partly divine. 

The fact that these rude stones as they came from nature so 
resembled the human form led the natives to believe that they 
were divinities, or at least possessed by a spirit. In this way 
they became fetiches. They were not totems, for the totems 
were all animals; nor were they exactly idols, for idols were 
generally wrought into human shape and had some definite 
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thought embodied in them. They were manitous; the very 
shadowy semblance making them mysterious and awakening 
superstition more than if they were definite. Some of the 
stones had myths associated with them. To illustrate : Stand- 
ing Rock, on the Upper Missouri, is famous. It is alittle boulder 
28 inches in height, but the Indians regarded it as sacred. The 
story is that a young woman, the wife of a celebrated brave, was 
grieved because her husband took a second wife. She went out 
on the prairie and sat, broken-hearted, refusing food until she 
died. She was turned into this rock. In a cavern on the banks 
of the Kickapoo is a gigantic mass of stone, which the Indians 
say is a woman transformed into an idol. 

2. The idols belonging to the animal worshipers are worthy of 
attention. We may divide them into three classes: (1) Those 
which contain the human 
face in combination with 
animal figures; (2) those 
finished in the round that 
have animal semblances, 
sceFi^. 1 5; (3) these con- 
taining human figures 
with various symbols, see 
Fig. 16. The specimens 
which illustrate the first 
class are very curious. 
We give a cut of one in 
the shape of a mask, but 
which presents the hu- 
man face surmounted 
with large ears, making 
it look as much like a 
wildcat as a human be- 
ing.* See Fig. 14. This 
mask was found in a 
mound inSouthern Ohio 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Peter Neff, of Cleveland. O. 
Another very curious specimen has been described by Dr. Thomas 
Wilson.f This is a very rude nodule wrought irto the shape 
of a human body surmounted by the jaws of a bear. It may 
represent a person holding a bear's skin in one hand and a mask 
in the other. It may have been intended for a medicine man 
dressed in his robe made from the head and skin of a bear. It 
reminds us of the hideous idols found in Gautemala. It is very 
rude when compared with them. The image of a priest or cul- 
ture hero wearing a lion's skin is very common in the east — in 
Egypt, Greece and Phoenicia. The symbol may possibly be 
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traced back to a custom resembling that of the medicine man. 
This was found in a mound near Newark, Ohio, and is now in 
the National Museum. A third specimen is still more curious, 
and reminds us even more forcibly of oriental customs. It is in 
the shape of a shallow vase or small altar. It shows four heads 
carved upon it, one upon either side; one having the shape of 
the human face, another the face of a cougar or mountain lion, 
the third in the shape of a wolf, the fourth in the shape of a 
coyote. See Fig. 15. This altar reminds us of the figure in 
Ezekiel's vision, in which the lace of a man is associated with 
that of the eagle, lion, and ox. The vase was found in a mound 
in Nebraska. 




3. The idols of the stone grave people come next. These wej-e 
very common in Tennessee and in the Gulf States. They are 
of various sizes, from large stone images two feet in height to 
small clay figures not more than three inches in length. These 
idols were carved from various materials — fiom sand stone, lime 
stone, fluor-spar, steatite. Some of them have been discovered 
in caves; others upon the summits of high mounds ; afewinthe 
depths of the mounds; but the large majority have been picked 
up from the surface. The first one which we shall mention is 
the one described by Joseph Jones, Dr. Charles Rau, Gen. G. P. 
Thruston and others. It was found in a cave on the banks of 
the Holston River, in Knox County, Tennessee. The cave ap- 
pears to have been used for purposes of worship. The image 
was composed of crystalline limestone, and may have been 
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fashioned from a large stalactite, for the point at which the back 
of the head was attached to the walls of the cave may be seen 
in the idol. It is twenty inches in length and weighs about 
thirty-seven pounds. It shows a prominent nose, heavy eye- 
brows, full cheeks, a broad, square chin, narrow, retreating fore- 
head — all of which are features of North American Indians. The 
eyes are mere cavities in the stone; the mouth is formed by a 
projecting ring; a groove runs across the face between the nose 
and the mouth ; the body is four-sided and has a flat base, but 
represents the legs and feet, according to Mr. Jones's account, 
bent in a kneeling position, Dr. Rau says that "it is the best 
specimen of its kind and compares favora- 
bly with the sculptured figures of Mexico 
and Central America." See Fig. 17. 

Two remarkable stone idols were discov- 
ered in the valley of the Cumberland River, 
in the neighborhood of large pyramidal 
mounds and numerous stone graves. These 
differ considerably from the preceding 
image. Both are composed of dark, hard 
i sand stone, and apparently are companion 
I pieces — one a male and one a female. The 
' male idol is thirteen and three-tenths inches 
in height; the figure rests on the left knee 
and on the right foot in a half-kneeling 
posture. The right hand rests upon the 
right thigh ; the face is broad, large oval 
eyes, full lips, wide mouth, heavy lower 
1 jaw, broad retreating forehead; the hair 
rises from the forehead in a distinct roll, 
jvm-ama»» iv nn «.«. is drawn back and gathered into a cue be- 
hind, after the manner of the Chinese, and 
resembles the old-fashioned cues and wigs. The female idol has 
a similar shaped face; the lips are more prominent, and the tongue 
is pressed out between the lips ; the hair is drawn up into a knot; 
th*e face is turned upward. The kneeling posture of both idols 
indicates worship. 

Mr. Jones has spoken of another idol. It was found near one 
of the largest mounds in Tennessee, in Henry County. The 
idol, when entire, was in a sitting posture, the right knee elevated 
to the shoulder, the left knee and leg resting on the ground, the 
left hand resting on the knee, right arm resting on the body, and 
the right hand on the right knee. This striking and beautiful 
image was carved out of white fluor-spar, and exhibits a very lair 
degree of perfection in art. 

Another idol, seven and a half inches in length, carved from 
coarse sand stone, was found in Perry County, Tennessee. Still 
another, female, formed from clay, was found in Williamson 
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County Both idols arc in the same attitude. Still another, 
composed of clay from the Cumberland Valley, has the addi- 
tional feature of a cap on the head which runs to a peak, and 
large projecting cars, which are perforated. Dr. Brown had two 
stone images, which were plowed up near a large mound in 
Charlottesville, one of which represented an old man, with his 
body bent forward and his head downward ; the other represents 
an old woman. Gen. Gates P. Thruston has described several 
idols — one in Trousdale County, another from near Nashville, a 

third from Smith County — all within the 

regi on occupied by the stone grave people. 
A large and well-formed female head was 
plowed up near the stone graves of Castil- 
lian Springs, in Sumner County, and still ( 
another, made from marble, was found near f 
Clarksvilie, Tennessee. A stone image be- 1 
longing to W. E. Meyer, of Smith County, ' 
is also mentioned. Perhaps the most 
interesting image is the one described by 
Dr. Troust, which was found in a sea-shell, I 
forming a shrine. It represents a small, J 
nude human figure, in clay, in a kneeling 
j>osture. The shell had been prepared for 
the idol; the interior whorls and column 
liad been removed, and the point ground 
off to form a pedestal ior it to stand upon. 
The image occupied its place in this large 
shell when plowed up. This curious relic 
furnishes evidence that the ancient inhab- 
itants worshiped idols in about the same way 
as the idolaters of the east. 

Judge Haywood, the early historian, 
gives the following account of an antique j 
idol found on the top of a mound in Sumner 
County. Tenn., prior to 1 823. The face was""' " - " Bi /ro " 
turned obliquely up towards the heavens. The palms of the 
hands were turned upwards before the face at some distance from 
it; the knees were drawn near together, the toes toward the 
ground, were separated wide enough to admit a body to be seated 
between them, the attitude seemed to be that of adoration. If 
the front of the image was place toward the east, the counte- 
nance obliquely elevated and the uplifted hands, would in direc- 
tion be toward the meridian sun. The head of this image was 
Covered with a cap or miter, the lower part of which was fur- 
bished with a brim, but extended upwards conically. 

4. We next turn to the idols which have been found among 
the sun- worshipers of the south. These may be divided into 
several classes as follows: 1st. The carved posts, which were 
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sometimes placed around the dance circles, and were regarded as 
sacred, 2d. The " carved statues" which were found in the 
"temples" or " ch am el houses," 3d. The stone images which 
were frequently placed upon the summits of the pyramid mounds. 
4th. The pottery images which have been taken out of the 
depths of the mounds. 

We mention first the carved posts. The painter, Wyeth, has 
described one set of these found near the village of Pomeiock 
where the Powhattans dwelt. In this village were the houses of 
the chiefs, the temples, the houses of the dead, the private houses, 
but between the houses were the 
places of sacred assembly and 
\ dance circle. This circle was 
marked by a series of posts 
which had human faces carved 
near the top. The dancers were 
represented as passing through 
the circle in tour paths, thus 
making a cross in the circle with 
human images arranged on the 
circle. This is the earliest speci- 
men in which the sun circle is 
associated with idol figures. It 
reminds us of the sun circles 
found in the north of Ireland, 
though there the standing stones 
are arranged in a circle on an 
elevated platform and no human 
face carved upon them. Here 
■ we call attention to the fact that 
tie. the Australians have similar cir- 
cles with idols carved upon the 
trees outside of them. These circles are the most sacred places; 
the penetralia where the images of the gods may be seen. They 
are called the "sacred groves," and are used at the time of the 
initiation of the young men. According to Mr. John Frazer the 
initiation begins in one circle, but the procession passes through 
a narrow passage along the sides ol which are clay images in the 
form of animals which represent the totems of tribes, but ends in 
the smaller circle around which are the images of the " gods." 
The next step in the process is that a sacred wand is shown to 
the initiated; he gets a new name and a white stone is given to 
him. The last ceremony is that all go to a fountain or stream 
and wash off the coloring of their bodies and paint themselves 
white. By turning from black to white they symbolize the pro- 
cess of coming from death to life, the initiation ol the young man 
having been considered also as a new birth. We see from this 
that there is the same totemistic system among the Australians 
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as among the native Americans. In America the sun circle 
was divided into four parts symbolizing the four quarters of the 
sky. The carved images were placed around the circle and are 
said to have been imitative of certain chiefs and were portraits 
instead of idols. They were, however, so placed as to overlook 
the religious ceremonies and may be regarded as embodying 
divinities as well as the spirits of ancestors. They show that 
idolatry originated 
from nature worship 
through a gradual 
process. This custom 
of placing the images 
of ancestors among 
the abodes of the liv- 
ing and doing them 
reverence was com 
mon among the south- 
ern Indians. We learn 
this from the early ex- 
plorers. It is con- 
firmed also by later \ 
writers. 

In reference to the 
attitudes represented 
in the idols we may 
say that only three or 
four different attitudes 
have been described. - 
All of them, however, 
are expressive of ador- 
ation. The images 
are mainly upon their knees, some of them with the face turned 
towards the sun, others with the face looking forward. The po- 
sitions of the hands vary, as they sometimes are placed upon the 
knee, sometimes drawn over the abdomen in front, and occasion- 
ally drawn back as if pinned behind the body. 

The Mound-builders frequently placed their idols in their pipes 
and pottery. These have been regarded by some as idols and 
by others as mere imitative figures. The most interesting spec- 
imens come to us Irom the Gulf States and are to be connected 
with the Pyramid-builders. They all suggest to us that sun- 
worship was common among them, but they show also that 
idol-worship was also prevalent. See Figs. 18 and Ig, 

Gen. G. P. Thurston has described two images; one of these 
represents a male and one a female. They are pipes, but are 
made in the human shape. In one the hands are clasping the 
bowl of the pipe; the face is turned upwards as if watching the 
smoke as it ascended towards the sun. In the other, the female, 
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holds a vase, which has handles to it, and is symmetrically made. 
In this case also the face is turned up towards the sun; though 
it can hardly be told whether the object was to catch the sacred 
rain as it fell, or to watch the smoke as it arose— the attitude 
might mean either of these. They are very remarkable pipes. 
They not only perpetuated the images of the sun- worshipers, 
but they show the extreme reverence which these people felt 
toward the sun. They remind us of the custom common among 
the southern Indians. The cacique is said to have come out 
from his house on the summit of the pyramid, each morning, to 
welcome the sun. When strangers came to the village he would 
go out to meet them with pipe in hand, and would first address 
the sun, turning from east to north, and from north to west, and 
lifting the pipe to the four points of the compass. This sinistral 
movement has been noticed in the other tribes of the west. The 
sacred circuit was always in the same direction from right to 
left. This was the case in the snake dance of the Maquis and 
among the various ceremonies of the Zunis and Pueblos. The 
first idol was plowed up in a large mound on the Etowah river; 
it was made of course, dark sand stone, twelve inches high. The 
second, the female, was in Georgia near the Etowah mound, and 
may have been a companion piece. This was made o( green 
steatite. Gen. Thurston has described several others. Some of 
these have come from the stone-graves of Tennessee, and others 
from the pyramids of the south; but all indicate the same super- 
stition, that is, the worship of the sun. 

This finishes the chapter on idolatry in America. We have 
spoken only of the idols of uncivilized races, for they illustrate 
the beginnings of idolatry. There remain to be considered the 
idols of the semi-civilized and the civilized races. These we shall 
take up in another chapter. 
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THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTION AT CHATOTA, 

TENNESSEE. 

By A. L. Rawsow. 



In March, 1891, the Cleveland (Tennessee) Express printed a 
short account of a discovery ol a supposed ancient wail near 
that place. Mr. Carson, who wrote the article, had seen the 
stones and felt sure the marks on them are artificial. 

I visited the place in May of that year, and made drawings, 
some of which are reproduced here, as also one from transcript 
made by Dr. J. Hampden Porter, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C, who was there in the October following. 

A cousin of Mr. Hooper carried me in a buggy from Cleve- 
land, thirteen miles to Chatata, where Mr, J. H. Hooper, who 
found the wall on his farm, resides. We arrived late at his 
house and were entertained all night. After supper the stones 
were mentioned, and one they had at the house was shown me, 
and I transcribed the marks. In the morning six or eight more 
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stones, about sixteen or eighteen inches across, and irregular in 
fracture and about ten inches thick, were shown, as they lay 
under a rude shed where the children at play could injure them. 

Later we drove to the place, about a mile from the house, on 
a sandstone ridge that is at least twenty miles long, north to 
south, ftanlcd by limestone east and west, ending at the south 
near the Tennessee river at Chattanooga. 

As we neared the place we saw several places where a single 
stone had been dug out of the clay soil, and those stones oc- 
curred at intervals of twenty-five or thirty feet for nearly one 
thousand feet. At the north end of the ridge the inscribed wall 
wait was found. 

Mr. Hooper noticed first stone Fig. 1, which stood exposed a 
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lew inches above the ground and saw, what seemed to him, a 
figure 8, which he supposed was oa a stooe placed at the head 
of some soldier's grave- After digging it out hi the hope of 
learning ihe name he was surprised 10 find some unreadable 
marks. Further exploration exposed a formation of brown or 
red sandstone m three thicknesses, upright, about ten inches 
each, and apparently cemented Together , forming what seemed 
to be a wal , with an inscription on the middle course on its west 
side The lines run diagonally, ascending towards the right, 
and one cut on the raised surface of narrow ridges or fluting*, 
parallel but not exactly straight. The works aie from one and 
a half to two and a half inches across, and are cut into the sur- 
face of the rock a quarter or an eighth of an inch, varying, not 
uniform iu depth. These incisions are filled with cement, per- 
haps by natural deposit from the soil above. A few groups 
are ol figures ol birds, or of animals, three to six inches across. 
Mr. J. Hampden Porter wrote me from Chatata, October 21: 
"This formation is not a wall, but a red sandstone ridge and 
faced with clay, red, slaty and yellow also, to an unknown depth. 
In uncovering the rock lor a space of twelve bv sixteen feel, no 
implements and no traces of previous excavation have been found. 

Supposing the works were made there by some prehistoric 
people, five, ten, or more thousand years ago, all traces of 
former disturbance would have disappeared, unless some stone 
implements had been left; and such would have been too valu- 
ble to leave there. Wilh regard to the characters themselves, 
it appears to me that they cannot be otherwise than artificial. 
On the basis of eight hundred and twenty-five signs I have 
found that by bringing together those that were alike, and in 
numerous instances identical, there is a'recurrence of essential 
forms and fac similes which would show the chances in favor of 
their accidental origin to be almost infinitely small. See Fig. 2. 
If they be a true script it is in a transition phase, and nearer the 
ideographic than the pictorial stage ol writing. Still the repre- 
sentations ot animal forms and emblems belonging to peoples 
widely separated, geographically, certainly present themselves 
here." 

He recognizes the figure of the old and of the new moon, and 
of the "destroying quoit," the thunder bird, serpent, etc., etc., 
"united in lines on the stones, with letter-like markings" in great 
variety. Mr. Porter also thinks there are lorms like many Old 
World alphabets, which o( course are accidental, for these marks 
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may antedate the oldest — the Moabite, or even the Egyptian 
sacred text, or the Demotic script. I engrave here a copv of 
a line of the marks from his letter. Of them he says: "The 
figurings are more regular than the originals, but the forms are 
given truly." Good photographs of the whole face of the tab- 
let and of sections of it have been taken, which Mr. Duncan, o( 
Chatata, can supply. 

This inscription, whether it is on a wall or a ridge, is one ot 
many evidences ol a prehistoric people who were highly civi- 
lized on this continent. Not far from this wall, on Jolly Island, 
at the confluence ot the Hiawassee with the Tennessee river, is 
a temple mound, which, Dr. Porter says, is built with mathe- 




matical precision. Another cyclopean wall is on Fort Mount- 
ain, in Murray county, Georgia, in the Appalachian chain A 
spur juts out very precipitously on three sides, and has about 
one hundred acres on its top, cut ofi from the mountain by a 
wall fifteen hundred feet long, five (eet thick and six feet high, 
with many angles and curves, as if to command approaches. 
One opening is guarded by three towers. 

Scholars will delight to compare the Chatata writings with 
those at Dighton, Mass., and also with some allaic characters 
in the old world, such as the Hamath inscriptions. 

The skeletons with copper masks, found in mounds near Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, were evidently those of well-to-do people, for with 
them were found hundreds ol thousands ol pearls, some an inch 
or more in size. 
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Correspondence. 



MARY OF BERYTUS. 
Editor American Antiquarian ; 

Having recently been permitted to see and examine some ol 
the sepulchral pebbles which were recovered from the grave of 
Mary of Berytus, and which have been brought to this country, 
I feel like trying to share my pleasure with others. The memo- 
rials were obtained through an excavation near Beirut, Syria, made 
by Dr. Harlow Bates and his workmen in April, 1887. At a 
depth of some seven feet below the present surface of the soil 
they reached the ruins of the ancient cemetery of Berytus, dat- 
ing back into the apostolic age, and one of the graves which 
they excavated proved to be the grave of Mary. They recovered 
from this grave some ancient sepulchral pebbles bearing ancient 
Greek inscriptions that fully establish this point. These were 
found "six feet below the former surface of the grave," and "thir- 
teen feet below the present upper surface" of the ground, stored 
"in a miniature sepulchral chest of pale-red limestone, with a 
small white Cornelian pebble on the center of the lid, somewhat 
the shape of a pearl button." One was a small, close-grained 
black stone, very hard, which bore on its inscribed side two 
turbots (fishes highly esteemed by ancient Roman epicures) and 
a Greek sentence which signifies, "Mary, the Bishopess." 

Another was a crown-shaped pebble, with a fish of the genus 
Eckeneis remora, engraved in the center of the side set apart for 
the purpose. Another was a very ordinary-looking stone, of a 
variety common to Phoenicia. On the back of this was the in- 
scribed picture of an acipenser fish swimming. And on the 
face, above a Greek inscription which means "Mary has finished 
her life in the Episcopacy," appeared a fish resembling a trout, 
while underneath the lines of the epitaphy was another fish, of 
the genus Platessa. 

1 take a peculiar interest in these old pebbles, because the 
pastorship or episcopacy of Mary of Berytus has been demon- 
strated, by the inscriptions thus unearthed, after|a burial of eight- 
een centuries. The evidence is conclusive and unanswerable. 

The fish was a Christian symbol used extensively in the 
century, and the earliest that appears in the inscriptions of 
apostolic period {the dove and the anchor being next in age 
symbols), owing to the circumstance that the letters of the Greek 
word for fish, ichthus, form the initials of the Greek phrase mean- 
ing "Jesus Christ, of God Son, Savior." 

The sepulchral stones from the grave of Mary are very mu< 
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older than any copy of the gospels extant, outdating by centuries 
those venerable manuscripts, the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian and 
the Vatican, The utter absence of any symbols except the 
fishes in various forms argues that the inscriptions came from 
the apostolic age, prior to the period in which "Alpha and 
Omega" had become current as symbols, and thus prior to A. D. 
96 and the publication ot the Apocalypse. 

Notice certain points relating to Mary of Berytus. The in- 
scriptions mark her sex, give her name, and mention her office, 
calling her teen episkopon, and declaring that she eleleioothee en 
teen episkopeen, "finished her life in the episcopacy." The two 
turbots placed on the black stone styling her the bishop or 
bishopess probably indicated that Mary was the second person 
who had filled the pastoral office in Berytus. The fish of the 
genus Echeneis remora on the crown denoted that by attachment 
to Christ her crown of glory was gained. The trout at the top 
of the leading inscription expressed the idea of religious parent- 
age; and the P/atessa communis at the bottom, the fish which 
carries both eyes on one side, may indicate that her husband had 
become her pastoral successor. The reverse side showing an 
acipenser fish swimming emphasized the importance of constant 
work for Christ. Thus these stones cry out and utter 

"Truths that wake to periBh never, 

Which neither liatleesneaa nor man endeavor, 

Nor man, nor boy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with jay, 

Daniel B. Turnly, A. M. 



AN INDIAN POTTERY. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

Dr. C C. Abbott of the American section ot the University 
of Pennsylvania Archaeological Museum, and H. C. Mercer, of 
Doylestown, while exploring a few days ago in Southern New 
Jersey, on the Egg Harbor River, uncovered what seemed to 
be the site of an ancient Indian Pottery, although no similar 
discovery has ever been made. Dr. Abbott is confident that 
the centre for a large aboriginal factory was located at this 
place. 

The ground when turned up shows quantities of potsherds in 
every direction and although decided traces of an Indian village 
are to be lound in the vicinity, there is nothing to show the site 
was used for dwellings. 

In the same place large quantities of chips ol jasper were 
found, showing that arrow heads and other stone implements 
were made there. 
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Dr. Abbott stated yesterday that the locality will be lully ex- 
plored by the University, and it is expected lhat the American 
section ol the Museum will be enriched by many rare finds. 

The exact locality of the pottery is being kept secret, as some 
other American Museums are anxious to find it in order to in- 
crease their collections. Ed. B. Beans. 



A STONE DAM IN IOWA. 



Editor American Antiquarian : 

I forward to you all the information I have been able to col- 
lect in reference to the mound, the stone dam and various relics 
found in this county. 

First. In reference to the mound. There is an elevation 
five hundred feet long, one hundred and thirty feet wide and 
fifteen ieet high, situated on P,um Creek, in Knowlton Town- 
ship, called Knowlton mound. This is serpentine upon one side 
but can not be called an effigy; whether it is entirely artificial 
or not is a question, for we have not been able to excavate 
enough to find out where the river bank commences and where 
the artificial part ends. The Nack loam near the center was 
found to be nearly six feet deep and a layer of course yellow 
sand below this. Several years ago the mound was opened by 
a physician and a skeleton taken out. This fact, taken together 
with the isolated position of the mound and the different forma- 
tions of the soil under it, render it probable that it was artificial. 

In regard to the stone crossing it is so constructed as to dam 
the creek or river, it has been, part of it, taken away, but 
enough remains to make what the people here designate '-The 
Ripple." The evidence that it is not natural is that the stones 
are laid in evenly and the river has but very little rock in it, the 
nearest above being one-half mile. 

Some ol the citizens of our village are very old settlers; have 
been here when there were only three families within the limits 
of what is now Ringgold County. I have taken pains to in- 
quire and they inform me lhat no mill was ever situated at this 
point, and that the dam or ford is not the work of white men. 

I send the outline of the copper cup which was found in this 
vicinity. Unfortunately the person who found it did not know 
its value and it was lost. So the drawing had to be produced 
from memory. It was found in 1872, by Warner Ruby, and 
was in his possession for a long time, and was seen by many. 

1 have not been able to see the parties who found the in- 
scribed stone. Should you consider it of sufficient interest. I 
might write you in regard to it at some future time. 

I hope you will get the necessary information from this letter. 
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You can rely upon each statement as "striclly correct," as 
abundant proof can be given of all. 

As to the mammoth teeth. I send the outline of one which 
was taken out o! the bank o( the West Grand River. When 
it was exposed to the air ihe greater part of the crown crum- 
bled away, showing that it was very old. 

I give these Jacts to attract the attention of explorers to the 
vicinity, There are a number oi mounds in this locality, but 
the dam h unique and worthy of study from professional arch- 
aeologists. Cora M.Jordan. 



ENGRAVED FIGURES OX IVORY. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

I am sorry lo disappoint you in regard to the photograph of 
the relic. The etching is so fine and the surlace so much eaten 
away that it is impossible to get one. I enclose drawing as 
good as I can. The piece was found near the mouth of Kish- 
waukee River about five miles south of railroad; apparently it 
is ivory, and is hollow like the stub of a horn, curved and 
slightly flattened. The etching of female head and shoulders 
with wreath surrounding, though eaten with time, are still plainly 
to be seen. On the other side (which is much more corroded) 
evidently was the lull length figure of a man, though only here 
and there a small spot shows the carving; above and towards 
the corner is what would now be termed a fool's cap, such as 
are seen in old English pictures. Under the figure were other 
carvings, the ends ol which only are still visible. All the lines are 
very fine and as true and finished as the work ot the fine en- 
gravers of to-day ; the woman's head long, I should say 
Grecian features, sloping shoulders and flowing hair. The ivory 
looks like the tusk of some large animal, it is fine grained and 
white where filed to test it. In size it is seven and one-half 
inches long, six and one-half inches in circumference at base 
and nearly the same in the middle, is two and one-half by one 
and one-half inches in diameter at the base. I am sorry it can 
not be photographed. 

Since seeing you, a friend, Mr. Ware, and myself have done a 
little more digging. We opened up across the center of a long 
mound and found ashes, charcoal and burned small stones, about 
one and one-half feet below the average level of the surround- 
ing land, evidently scooped out lengthwise of the mound. The 
filling of the mound was of different kinds of soil, but ashes 
comprised a very large portion of the same. 

In working the road the east hall of the mound had been 
taken away to within about two feet of the bottom of the orig- 
inal excavation, as we had a chance to go to the bottom for 
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quite a distance, but found nothing except a very small piece of 
bone in the ashes. We also dug a large conical mound, found 
the bottom of the ashes about one and one-half teet below the 
general level, a large amount of ashes, some small pieces of 
pottery and part ol the large bones of the thigh and one or two 
teeth. There were satisfactory evidences from the kind of ashes 
found, etc., that the body had been wholly cremated, with the 
exceptions noted. Wm. Frisbib. 

Rockford, 111., November, 1891. 



HOW MANY GODS ON OLYMPUS? 

Editor American Antiquarian; 

Gladstone's articles on the Olympian religion coming out 
month by month in the North American Review, attest an eye 
not dim and natural force not abated. The Homeric poems 
are the Bible Irom which he derives his material, and he shows 
more conclusively than ever that he there draws from a fountain 
springing up in everlasting life. No great professor can rival 
Gladstone's familiarity with his own scriptures, and few will 
take exceptions to his inferences. But his method of determin- 
ing the number and rank of the Olympians strikes an outsider 
as in some respects queer, if not ludicrous. As to five Gods — 
Zeus, Here, Poseidon, Apollo and Athene, the grand old man 
has no hesitation in assigning them the highest position. Eleven 
others mentioned by Homer as usualy present in Oiyrapus 
among the assembled immortals are therefore classed as Dii 
Minores, or divinities of the second rank. But many other su- 
perhuman beings are mentioned by Homer whose claim to 
seats in the divine council was more or less doubtful. 

The whole number of seats is supposed not to exceed twenty, 
inasmuch as Thetis visiting Hephaistos in his smithy, found him 
finishing off exactly "twenty automatic chairs or stools for use 
by the gods in the Olympian Courts." We give Mr. G.'s trans- 
lation of tri postas t though the contest shows that self-acting 
tricycles must be meant. But as the seats were only a score 
sixteen of them occupied by gods of the first and second class, 
it is concluded that all but about four of the other claimants 
must be excluded. If admitted into the hall of Zeus, they 
would have been as uneasy as the cherubs flitting about the 
chamber St. Cecilia and unable to accept her invitation to be 
seated because they had nothing to sit down on. 

The idea of estimating numbers bv the accommodations pro- 
vided for them is no novelty. It was familiar to Dante. When 
he was caught up into paradise and pointed by Beatrice to the 
seats prepared for himself and her, Henry of Luxemburg and 
others, who were still alive, she bade him observe that the 
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places not yet assigned were few, Che -poca gente omm ci si 
dtsira. Par, 30:132. He was thus warranted in thinking that 
not many of his contemporanies could be saved. A similar style 
ol reasoning cropped out in the mind ol a Biblical commentator, 
when a scientific friend of his was studying in museums and 
books of natural history with a view to ascertain the number of 
varities in the animal kingdom. "I can tell you," said the 
commentator, "without leaving my study. I have demonstrated 
by mathematical calculation just how many pairs could find 
room in the ark of Noah, and you may be sure that that num- 
ber tallies exactly with the genera of animals now existing on 
all the face of the earth." Prof. J. D. Butler. 



THE "HORN OF THE ALTAR." 

The novel theory is thrown out by our esteemed contributor, 
Prot. Theodore F. Wright, that 
the horn of the altar was a volute 
cut in relief, rather than a project- 
ing cornice or raised band above. 
This theory is based on the dis- 
covery of a block found at the 
entrance of the city wall in the side 
of the doorway at Tell-Hest, a city 
which dates trom B. C. 1700. The 
figure given herewith will give an 
idea as to the shape of the altar. 
The wall of the city was twenty- 
eight feet ihick. The bit ol pottery 
wiih an inscription which reads, 
"To Your Health"— a bit of 
Amorile courtesy put upon a drink- 
ing vessel— may be ol a later date 
than the block. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie was the 
original discoverer, but Mr. F.J. 
Biin, an American, is following up 
the discovery. 

"Cities walled up to heaven" 
were reporte by the spies. This 
find confirms the report and fur- 
nishes an addiiional view as to the 
correctness ol the scripture record. 
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Editorial. 



HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

The ethnological and historical work performed by Mr. Ban- 
croft is remarkable, primarily, on account of the freshness of the 
field and the application of practical and scientific methods to 
the literary reduction of an otherwise refractory mass. In every 
great achievement may be found two principal motive powers — 
individuality or unity in the planning and directing, and the 
utilization of the labor of others. What city could be built, 
what government or business of importance could be carried on 
by one man alone? Hitherto it has been deemed well-nigh im- 
possible to unite in extensive literary work these two essentials. 
"I must know every point, I must verify every statement," says 
the old-time writer. As well might the railway builder say, "I 
must lay every tie, I must drive' every spike myself." Mr. Ban- 
croft was the first to apply to historical work, to any considerable 
extent, the talents of others; since which time, however, his 
method has been adopted by the very men who first ridiculed 
it; and it is safe to say that no great work of this kind will ever 
hereafter be performed by a single, unaided individual writer. 

True, it is not to be expected that operations of the kind 
will often be undertaken or executed on such a grand scale as 
that achieved by Mr. Bancroft. It is doubtful if such conditions 
will ever again unite in one man — the desire, the ability and the 
means. No government or society even will do such work, 
lacking, as such associations do, unity of purpose over a long 
period of time, and the apparently extravagant outlay of means. 

Mr. Bancroft took for his field an area equivalent to one-twelfth 
of the earth's surface, and one of the fairest portions of the 
planet, on which is destined to develop the highest culture. Time 
enough had elapsed for civilization to have had here a beginning, 
but not so much that all historical events could not be thorough- 
ly ascertained and traced. There were gaps, it is true, in the 
written and printed records, but these the author and artificer 
filled in from the mouth of living witnesses, dictations from 
thousands of whom he took, personally and by the hand of 
assistants and secretaries. All together the material he gathered, 
printed and in manuscript, numbering between fifty and sixty 
thousand volumes, is the largest collection of American history 
extant, and the largest collection on any one subject or area in 
the world. To reduce this mass — the work of a dozen lifetimes 
— and bring it within control, within the period of one lifetime, 
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took twenty men working continuously for twenty years, For 
twenty years Mr. Bancroft's library or literary worshop was not 
closed for a single day, except holidays and Sundays, being 
regularly opened each day at eight o'clock and closed at six. 
Elaborate catalogues and indexes were made, involving the labor 
of years, to direct the writer to the required information. The 
grand result of library and literary efforts of author and assist- 
ants, is a matchless work, or series of works, in 39 volumes. 

The ethnological part, to which the first five volumes are de- 
voted, embodies all that was known or could be ascertained of 
the many aboriginal people inhabiting the vast territory covered 
by the work at the time they were first encountered by Euro- 
peans. The work is part of and preliminary to the history. 
Original investigation was not here attempted, as in the making 
ol the history proper, but the results of the labors of thousands 
of competent scholars and observers are here brought together 
in a manner never before accomplished. 

Mr. Bancroft's work is done. All that he undertook he ac- 
complished. What he did was of the greatest magnitude, and 
is, and always will be, of the highest importance to mankind, 
constituting as it ever will throughout all time the corner-stone 
of the history of one of the most important sections of the globe. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee says: "Mr. Bancroft's story of the 
Mexican revolution is the finest picture of an epoch that exists 
among English historians. I might have excepted Macauley's 
but that I know his to be a lie; for he puts in anything to pro- 
duce lights and shadows. The revolution in Mexico was con- 
sidered nothing but interna! broils; Mr. Bancroft exalts it into 
the grandest and most dramatic struggle that ever existed. No 
man outside any other nation ever did so much for any people 
as H. H. Bancroft has done for Mexico, and the people should 
appreciate it and erect a statue to him. No other historian ever 
did so much for any people. Groat and Gibbon wrote the his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, but then histories had already been 
written and these men could not make those conntries any 
greater. With Bancroft it was different. He took Mexico out of 
oblivion and exalted it into a great nation. I rarely read a book 
more than once, but this study of the Mexican revolution I have 
read two or three times, and not for any special purpose, but 
merely for the pleasure its reading gives me. 1 reiterate, Hubert 
H. Bancroft has made Mexico heroic." 

The sketch of the life of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of San Francisco 
has been given to the public in a very readable little volume, 
called " Literary Industries " The book reads like a romance, 
and is especially interesting to literary men, for it shows what 
possibilities are hidden away in the human mind, needing only 
the opportunity and encouragement to develop great success. 
We recognize in this case the influence of early literary surround- 
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ings, which continue even while great business responsibilities 
were uppermost, but finally culminated in the choice of a special 
work, to which this author gave twenty of the best vears of his 
life. 

Mr. Bancroft was born in the little village of Granville, Ohio, 
on the 5th of May, 1832. It was a staid village, with Puritan 
ideas, but the pranks of some of the young fellows were in 
strong contrast with the teachings of their homes. The book 
business was the chosen occupation of Mr. Bancroft. The firm 
of Derby & Co. of Buffalo were his first employers. His ap- 
prenticeship was not altogether agreeable, but resulted in a 
discipline which was valuable to him afterwards. While still a 
young man he made a venture in selling books for himself which 
proved successful. This encouraged him to start for California 
in 1S52, and to embark in the book business in the new and 
growing city of San Francisco. In this business he was assisted 
by his brother-in-law, Mr. Derby of Buffalo, and afterwards by 
his brother, Mr. A. L. Bancroft, who gave his name to the house, 
the firm being known as A. L. Bancroft & Co. The business 
extended from British Columbia to Mexico, and to the Hawaiian 
Islands, to Japan and China. In the year 1 859 the firm was 
about to publish a hand-book almanac. It occurred to him that 
it would be convenient to have the books on California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Utah together. He accordingly selected 
them from the stock and fonnd that they formed a little library 
of from fifty tq seventy-five volumes. The beginning of the 
Bancroft Library was as follows: Mr, Bancroft continued to col- 
lect, but in 1862 had only a thousand volumes on hand. A visit 
to London and Paris opened his eyes to the immense number of 
books on the subject and to the value of such a collection. His 
first large purchase was that of Maximillian's Library, which was 
done by telegraph, on January 16th, 1869. In 1876 he purchased 
the collection of E. G. Squier, in 1879 the library of Cushing of 
Boston, in 1880 the library of Ramirez. The books ordered 
cost several hundreds of dollars. The library was first placed 
in the second story of the book store It was afterwards moved 
to a building on Valencia street, and this became his workshop. 

The idea of writing had not yet dawned upon his mind. The 
work of collecting was conducted as a business transaction, with- 
out a thought as to how the books might be utilized. The 
difference between Mr, Bancroft and the majority of book-c< 
ectors was this: he was not exclusive in his tastes, but, on t 
other hand, took the public into his confidence. It was in this 
way that the thought came to him that he might make the libra 
the basis for a work of some kind — either a cyclopedia or a h 
tory — which should embrace the various provinces and s 
situated on the Pacific. A literary recluse would never have h 
conceived the idea of gathering such a library ; a selfish busines 
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man would never have adopted the plan of doing literary work, 
fcut the ambition of Mr. Bancroft which led to the establishment 
of the library afterwards led him to write the history. 

It would have been a great work, and a timely one, if he had 
^nerely gathered the manuscripts which had been written, and 
-which were likely to be destroyed, and put them on file for future 
Tise. It was a still greater work to buy all of the books which 
tlad been published in different languages relating to the different 
provinces on the Pacific Coast. But the greatest of all was the 
work which he soon began — that of writing a series of books 
which should be both cyclopedia and history, and which should 
place before the public the rich treasures of literature contained 
on the shelves. It was really embodying the library into a series 
of bound books and distributing it over the two continents. 

The plan was a large one, but was well conceived. Other 
persons may have carried out the details of the work, but the 
selecting of those persons and the organizing into an efficient 
and well-trained band, and furnishing them with the means to 
carry out the project, was Mr. Bancroft's personal mission. He 
entered into it with great enthusiasm and cheerfulness. This 
idea grew upon him until he came to feel that his life was sacred 
and must be preserved until his mission was carried out. 

It was a prodigious undertaking, ard at times became even 
oppressive from its very magnitude. It seemed at first as if he 
Would be swamped by the very amount of the material he had 
gathered. Chaos and confusion would have cdme to his mind if 
lie had undertaken to carry out the details; but he was, with his 
money, able to employ capable men to assist him. These men went 
through the library two or three times, indexing and classifying 
the books and afterwards made copious notes and quotations. 
For his own improvement and for the cultivation of style, Mr. 
^Bracroft went outside of the library proper and took such mis- 
cellany as Backle, Spencer and other writers upon civilization 
and the growth of society. This course was a wise one, it gave 
"vivacity, comprehensiveness and interest to his books, and 
brought the old into contact with the new. There was no such 
thing as burying this man of affairs under the heaps, of musty 
books and old manuscripts, for he was obliged to leave his seat 
in the library and go to his book -store and superintend the busi- 
ness of the firm. His literary industry was great. As Charles 
Sumner said of himself, he often came to his "second breath" and 
kept up the pace of a rapid and diligent writer for weeks and 
months, continuing through the twenty years in the exercise of 
his faculties and enjoying to the utmost the very activity of a 
literary man; but finding the rest and variety which business 
and travel brought to his mind 

Mr. Bancroft was very happy in his companionships. His 
wife was a companion to him in his studies and frequently at- 
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tended him in his journeys, and assisted him in gathering and 
securing his manuscripts and books, which were scattered about 
in different places throughout the Pacific Coast. An Italian 
named Enrique Cerruti, who could speak several languages 
fluently, was very devoted to his service, and accomplished 
much in the way of collecting rare manuscripts. It is greatly 
to the credit of the gentlemen who had written local histories, 
that they should give the results of their labor to Mr. Bancroft 
so generously and do all they could to further his enterprise. 
Among these may be mentioned Gen. Vallcjo, who had at his 
residence priceless documents relating to the history of Califor- 
nia. J. A. Suttcrs also furnished some valuable facts and spent 
much time in writing the history of the State, Mr. James G. 
Swan, Mr. Stephen Powers and Mr. Pinart put into hts hands 
valuable documents about Alaska. The assistants of Mr, Ban- 
croft were men of great ability and industry. Among these may 
be mentioned Mr. Henry L. Oak, a native of New England, who 
did a large part of the indexing; Mr. Savage, who gathered much 
material about California; Judge Hayes and Edward F. Murray, 
of Los Angeles; Mr. Thomas F. Long, of VanCouvers Island; 
Mr. A. C. Anderson, of Victoria; Mrs. F. F, Victor, of Oregon, 
who was engaged in the library lor many years. Mr. Pettroff 
translated much of the Russian literature, and labored in the 
library on the history of Alaska. The system of note taking 
was supervised by Mr. Nemos. 

Mr. Bancroft experienced some reverses. He was just in the 
midst of the publishing of his books when a fire broke out 
in his store. All of his very heavy stock of books was con- 
sumed, many of the stereotype plates of his histories were 
destroyed with a large quantity of paper. For a time it was a 
question whether the firm could survive such a calamity. For- 
tunately the library had been placed in a separate building and 
was safe. This library is still in California and should be kept 
there, for it really belongs to the State. 
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EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 

There has heen universal activity in the archaxdogic world for the past 
few months— some remarkable discoveries are (he result, We have not 
space to mention all, but w ill apeak of a few localities. 

Thb Schwatka Expedition that was on the Youkon River in July, 1691, 
has continued in Alaska but without making an; special discoveries. Mr 
James Deans has been engaged in collecting totem posts and other relics 
for the World's Fair. These will illustrate, the customs and beliefi of the 
natives of the northwest coast. 

Ci.ipf-Dwki.unus. — W. E. Moorehead, Lewis Gunckel and several other 
young men are now in the midst of the clitf-dwel lings. Theythave explored 
the Animas River and have recently taken a trip through the Grand Canon. 
Their letters are brief and accounts meaner. Their discoveries will pro- 
bably be made public in the future, as Mr Moorehead has informed the 
Editor that he expects to publish a book on the subject. 

Is Mexico great preparations are being made for the World's Fair. 
Casts of the Sacrificial Stone .and Calendar Stone and other monumental 
relies will be furnished. 

Hordukas. — A party under the auspices of Harvard College bus started for 
Honduras. The exclusive riirbt to explore this country has been granted 
to the Peabody Museum for a term of years. Casts will be taken of the 
most important sciilpturu'l glyphs < if this region. 

Costa Rica.— Lewis Cbable, from Texas, has been collecting relics in Costa 
Rica and hue found pome valuable pottery, euch as "whistling vases," "orna- 
mented jars," "handled urns," "open-mouthed bottles," portrait pottery 
vessels. A sensational account of this find was published in the New York 
MaHand Express. Extennive cemeteries near Arica, South America, have 
been visited again and mummies enveloped in fine cloth and thin layers oi 
beaten gold have been exhumed. Curious foFsil eye-balls are still found in 
the garments of the mummies. Mr. A. D. F. Bandelier has taken charge of 
an expedition to search for the traces of aboriginal life in South America. 
A gentleman in New Yorlt pays the expenses. The Highlands of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, eastern slope of the Andes, Rio Napo, Upper Amazon, 
northern border of the Argentine Republic, will he visited. 

Explorations in the MorNo-Brn.oEHs' Territory have already begun to 
bear fruit. Mr. William McAdams has found various "stone graves" on the 
banks of the Illinois River in Calhoun County. In one of these he dis- 
covered a stone pavement, and on the pavement a large number (>f headless 
bodies, and beneath the pavement a vault in which was a full skeleton of 
large stature, and about it were relics of copper. An ancient village with 
tire beds, lodge circles and various relics has been found in the vicinity of 
Parkeraburg, West Virginia, on the Ohio river. Around the fire-places are 
ornaments, implements, Buch as battle axes, belts, knives, drills, spear and 
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arrow heads, and ornaments made of bone and Blate. The spear and arrow 
heads are "1 tine workmanship, and are all of very hard substances as agate, 
chalcedony, carnelian, quartz, jasper and slate. 

An Ancient Lbad Mink near Lexington, Ky., in which was a vein of 
lead, is traceable for half a mile or more. Here was a trench five or six 
feet deep and one hundred yards lone;, bordered by a ridge of earth which 
was thrown out, supposed to be the work of the Mound-bnilders. 

Cherokee Talismans.— Mr. James Mooney has been studying the Chero- 
kee talismans among the Eastern Cherokees, an account of which may he 
found in the Itiler-Ocean. 

Relics from Denmark — The peat-bogs of Jutland, Denmark, have been 
yielding some very remarkable symbolic records in the shape of plates of 
silver, hammered out with figures of men, women and animals. The eye 
holes of the figures are now empty, but had evidently been filled with glass. 
One of the plates, which is nearly seventeen inches long, shows warriors, 
with helmets and other ornamets. One figure is a god with a wheel at his 
side, and on another are two elephants. A third shows a horned god in a 
sitting posture with his legs crossed oriental wise. All these have apparent- 
ly nothing to do with Northern mythology, as was first supposed. The 
whole find has now reached the Danish National Museum, and we see that 
these pieces belong to the godlore ol the Gallic peoples. The god with the 
wheel, for instance, is the Gallic sun god. The whole is the work of a Gal- 
lic artist at that early period when the Roman and Gallic peoples first came 
in contact. Allowing time for these things to wander 60 far north, the date 
would seem to be, as regards Denmark, the first century before Christ. 
Other things belonging to this Gallic group have been found previously i: 
this country. The total weight of precious metal hitherto exhumed i 
about twenty Danish rounds. 

Temple at Abi;ob— Mr. Waklstein has discovered at Argos the foundation* 
of the Homeric tempie, which was destroyed by fire 429 B. C, as well aa the 
remains of the second temple, which once contained the colossal statue of 
Hera wrought in gold and ivory by the famous Argive sculptor and archi- 
tect Polykleitos, a contemporary of Phidias. The relics disclosed up to the 
present include the bases of the statues which decorated the tempie, and 
also a beautiful head of the goddess dating from the fifth century B. C, be- 
sides other heads, fragments of marble sculptures, vases and bronzes. 

Remises II.— Mr. LePage Renouf has brought out some facte about Barn- 
eses II, in Egypt, and the statue of an embassador to the king of I 
Hittitee and the record of a treaty between the Hitlites and the Egyptii 
Singularly enough, a relic has been dug up in the county of Surrey, Eng- 
land, in the neighborhood of Norwood, which is supposed to he the si 
of a Hittite embassador to that distant region. 

Africa,— Remarkable finds have been made in South Africa, by Mr. Theo- 
dore Bent, who spent several months last year examining the ancient ruins 
in Maahonaland. The large circular building which has been pictured in 
the Sun he found to be a perfect specimen of an ancient Phallic temple. 
Parallels to this temple are to be (ound in the round temples at Malta and 
the temples at Samothrace and elsewhere. The Phoenician coin of Byblot 
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is a curiously exact representation of the temple at Zimbabwe. Mr. Bent 
does not mean to imply that Zimbabwe is of Phu'nician origin, but its ori- 
gin is kindred and ie to be found in the mystic religions of the east which 
spread westward. 

Some distance from the temple are the remains of the fortress, where 
many more discoveries were made. On a summit, approached with diffi- 
culty, an elaborate system of fortifications bad been erected, regardless of 
labor and strategic value A wall thirteen feet thick and thirty feet high 
runs alonn the edge of a sheer precipice, itself ninety feet high. This wall 
ie surmounted by monoliths alternating with small round towers, and is 
again protected by an inner wall. It is hard to account for this redundancy 
of defense. The most numerous discoveries were in what was once the 
temple of the fortress. The outer walls of this temple had been decorated 
with carved birds on the top of Boapstone pedestals, all archaic in design. 
One bore on its pedestal and wings a well-known Phalic symbol, and one 
had its beak intact, showing it to be meant for a vulture orjrnven. Iron 
bellE were found of curious forms, doubtless used for temple service. In 
the middle of the building stood an altar made of small granite blocks. 
About forty more objects were found in and around the temple, most of 
them so realistic as to leave no doubt as to their purport. Many fragments 
of pottery of excellent glaze and workmanship were also found. The pat- 
tarns were mostly geometric, but executed will: ■bsolute correctness. There 
were also numerous implements ol war, including a gill, spear-hend, and in 
one corner were fragments of Persian and Celadon china, doubtless ex- 
changed for gold by traders of Borne remote, period. 

The most interesting discoveries were those in connection with the work- 
ing of gold, A gold smelting furnace of a bard cement was among the dis- 
coveries. Near it were many cement crucibles, in which are still fixed in 
the glaze many specks of gold about the size of a pin's bend. Hard by in a 
chasm between two^bowlders lay all the rejected quartz casings from which 
the gold-bearing quartz had been extracted prior to crushing, proving be- 
yond a doubt that these ruins, though themselves far removed from any 
gold reef, were the capital of a gold-producing people who had chosen this 
hill fortress with its granite bowlders on account of its peculiar strategic 
advantalles. Many tools for extracting gold from the furnaces, burnishers, 
crushers, etc, were found. 

There are many other ruins in the immediate neighborhood of Zimbab- 
we presenting the same features. In fact, the whole cojintry from the Lundi 
river to the Zambesi is studded with them. They have the same arch iter'. 
ural features, and were certainly erected by the same race. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
By Albert 8. Gatschst, Washington, D. C 

Proverbs of Angola. — A native of that extensive West African province 
south of the equator, who calls himself J. D. Cordeiro da Malta, has been 
trained so thoroughly by a Swiss missionary — Heli Chatelain— as to acquire 
the faculty of expressing his thoughts in Portuguese and in writing intelli- 
gibly his own language, the Ki-mbundu, a Bantu dialect spoken by several 
millions of Africans. He recently ipublished in Portugal "Philosophia 
popular em Proverbios Angolenses, por J. D. Cordeiro da Malta," Lisboa, 
No. 11 Apostolos, 1891. 12mo.; pp. 187. The second title of the book is 
worded in Kimbundu, and reads as follows: " Jisabu, jiheng'ele, iflka ni 
jinongonongo, josoneke ma Ki-wbunrlu ni putu, kua mon' Angola jakim 
ria Malta." The preface of twenty-four pages is of a historico-literary char- 
acter, and bears date, Barra do Quanzi, June, 1800. Then follows a list of 
six hundred and thirty-six proverbs, with the Portuguese translation of 
each, and two appendices of addenda. Although no glossary of the lan- 
guage ib added to ihe volume, readers who know Portuguese will find it 
comparatively easy to acquaint themselves with Hub vocalic tongue through 
the apposite translation, and especially by using H. Chatelain's Khnbuiidu 
Grammar, composed in the Ollendorff method, and published by Schuc- 
hardt in Geneva. 18SB. 

Studies on ths Riqvkda.— The two Sanscrit professors of the university 
at Halle, in Prussia, two years ago published a first volume, "Yedische 
Stodien" von Richard Piacbel und Karl F. Geldner; Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer. That elaborate treatise, a commentary on certain hymns: of the 
Rigveda, with a highly interesting literary introduction, is now followed by 
fascicle I of the second volume. Several Ithihasa songs, especially of the 
first and tenth hook of the Rigveda, are being commented upon and a trans- 
lation added; thereat of the volume being filled by notes on various terms 
of difficult explanation. The same scientists are now preparing a diction- 
ary of the Rigveda, to be issued by the same publishing honse at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

Jambs C. Pilling's Bibliography of the Algonquian languages, Washing- 
ton, 1891, is a government publication compiled with great accuracy, being 
the fifth in a series of volumes intended to illustrate all the linguistic 
families of North and Central America in the same manner. This stock 
embodies over twenty Indian dialects; it may be considered the most 
important family in the United States, and is also the beet studied. Pill- 
ing's volume, 10 and 014 pages, embraces 2,245 titular entries, of which 319 
relate to manuscripts. The large majority of these have been seen and 
examined by the author. There are also 130 full titles of printed covers, 
second and third volumes, etc., in photographic reproduction— the scarcity 
and value of some of the earlier books having prompted this mode of per- 
petuating the book titles. Biographic notes of the more conspicuous 
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authors are given, many going into minute details On the life and works 
of the missionary John Eliot, of Natick, Mass., there are not less than 50 
pages, aod a full description of the complete and incomplete copies of his 
Bible, which are still in existence. Some of these have brought over $1,000 
at book ai 



"German Lyrics, translated by Henry Phillips, Junior," is a handsome 
octavo volume, printed in 1892 in Philadelphia, for private circulation only. 
The author, a Philadelphian by birth, is one of the secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society ol that city, and familiar with a number of 
European languages. In several of his publications he has shown his great 
interest for linguistic studies; so be also did in the present volume, in which 
selections from the more modern lyric poeU of Germany and Austria are 
rendered in metric form. The original metrics were reproduced in the 
author's translations, as near as it could be done. A few very uncommon 
English terms may be noticed in the poems, as to btfrte, ttUty, the lea-btat 
shore, to clank, to toll for aye, etc. As an instance of Phillips' versifying 
powers, the rendering of one of M. Count von Strachwitz'a poems (p. 119) 
may be inserted : 



Norto: 



Anrtr, 






itilly.s. 



Bad sunk tu -I' i |j tu 
The evening tephyrs tremble light. 

In ln.lt silence stray, 
Tta broth of God troni heavenly home 

Is waited nver the sea. 
He stoops tn Lias lire de.ir-lnved bead 

01 ocean ■lumbering mild, 
And speaks, in gently rustling winds, 

"Sleep soft, thou wayward child." 



Norton's Florida.— This manual for travelers in that southern land is 
one of the best that has appeared, and on every page the thorough knowl- 
edge of the author, historical, physical, topographical and statistical, may 
be noticed. "Chat. Ledyard Norton's 'A Hand-book of Florida," 49 mapB 
and plans, third revised edition, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892,'' 
is the title, and the volume holds 33 and 392 pages. The subject-matter is 
arranged alphabetically after counties from pp. 1 to 102, each county being 
illustrated by a map. Then follow descriptions of the more important 
objects, as cities, towns, lakes, springs, harbors, rivers, partly arranged after 
routes to he traveled over. The author first treats of them tinder the head- 
ing: 1. The Atlantic Coast; 2. The Gulf Coast; 3. Middle Florida; 4. Sub- 
tropical ; and S. West Florida. With Norton's help every pleasure or 
health seeker who has reached the evergreen peninsula from New York in 
two or three days, enters fully equipped upon the field he is going to pre- 
ambulate. The description of Saint Augustine alone embraces fifty pages, 
and the maps are accurate enough to be fully relied on. 

Dr. J. J. Egli's Nomina Grographica. — This standard German work on 
geigraphic nomenclature and the origin and meaning of names is now 
being issued in a second edition, the number of names commented upon to 
be raised from 17,000 to 42,000. The author, as well a* the publisher, have 
Spared no trouble to make it useful to the general public by publishing it 
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in nambt rt , the whole coat not to exceed 24 marks, or Bis dollars. The first 
number is out and Fontaine 4u close printed pages or two columns each, and 
the names commemorating naval explorers are recorded with especial care 
{Leipzig, Friedrich, Brandstetter, 1892. Octavo). To explain the beet 
known and most widely circulated names, also names preeentina a special 
linguistic interest, were the mom principles guiding the author in the selec- 
tion of his items. The first number contains several American tiauie* of 
interest, as Arapnlco, town detlroytd; Ah nan a ways, tribe in Dakota, tillage 
on a kill; Aimores or PotocudoM, oiled after a juh containing p/montms roe; 
Maronon, from the Spanish maranas or thicket*; Amba-tn-iit-tinne, eaiert of 
the big horn sheep ; Ancuwuayu, bint rivrr. Upon the names ol Amies and 
Amaionas, Egli gives no decided opinion, and concerning Alabama he 
repeats the old saw, " here we rest." On names of the eastern hemisphere 
the author is more satisfactory than on the western, for here the linguistic 
analysis is not always distinct enough. 

Om.uiah and Ponkas.— The first great instalment of Rev. J. O, Dorsey'a 
work on the above Indian tribes and their language baa just appeared in 
the Bhape of a large quarto volume of 074 pages, with dale, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, ISM). To this have to be added the eighteen 
pages of the introduction, which gives a sketch of the genesis of the vol- 
ume. The book is divided into two parts, both containing aboriginal text* 
with notes, with a running English translation and a careful interlinear 
translation, which is considered the best means of popularizing the study 
of Indian and other illiterate languages. The texts comprehend myths, 
stories and epistles, written or dictated by Indians, and more of these letter* 
are contained in a recently published bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology 
by the same author. (Washington, 18111, pp. 127.) The Omaha language is 
almost identical with that oi the l*onka Indians, hence both could be treated 
in the same volume.* The group to which this subdivision of the Siouan or 
Dakotan languages pertains consists, besides the above, of the Kinsan or 
Kaw, of the Kwapa and of the Osage dialect, the latter having several sub- 
dialects. For the tribal history of the West, for Indian wars, fights, treaties, 
migrations, etc., the historical teste of the volume are exceedingly va'uable, 
perhaps as much as the mythological teste are for the study of western 
folklore. As far as the notatinn of the Omaha sounds by Doreey is con- 
cerned, most people have found the inverted I el t era " funny " or preposter- 
ous (g, d), which he uses to represent niomentaneous sounds of the 
language standing between it and g, p and h. The explosion sounds he lias 
marked by placing an apostrophe after them: k', p'. There are vowe.ls in 
the language, 'exploded initially," which Dorsey has marked: 'c, "i. In 
this language every syllable ends in a vowel or diphthong, which is either 
pure or nasalized, and this may be said of some other Siouan languages as 
well. The mythology of the two tribes has but few deities that are really 
anthropomorphized, and among these may be mentioned the great mischief- 
maker, Tsbtinike. The mythic stories chiefly deal with elks, 
rabbits and other quadrupeds enabled to perform human actions and show 
a good deal of imagination and inventive power. Many stories are coarse 
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and obscene, ao that the sense had often to be transcribed in Latin, the 
tongue in which Catullus and Martial have treated such topics (lermont 
latino diserliut quawi ihyarihti m&ilulat rwum atijae abumim diuerutTunl) in an 
inimitably ironical style. Rev. Dorsey is fully conversant with the lan- 
guage, having lived among the Ponkas as instructor from 1S71 to 1S73, and 
from 1878 to 1840 amor.g the Omahas. 
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The Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf, describes (he contest of Beowulf, the 
Goth (Geat), with the monster Grendel, and afterwards with Grendel'a 
mother, and Inter with the Fire Dragon. It is the oldest historic poem 
extant, belonging to the first half ot the 8th century. The scene i? in Den- 
mark. The style or imagery is Scandinavian and resembles in some respects 
that of the Edda. It is supposed by some to be a Christian paraphrase 
of a heathen Saga. It is written in the usual Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
meter. The author is unknown. Some suppose that old lays by different 
authors were brought together. The translation is line for line. This 
involves much inversion and occasional obscurity and makes the book hard 
reading. A liberal translation, after the style of Mallet's Northern Anti- 
quities, would be more interesting, but would not bear criticism so well. The 
story is a tragic one. . 

Elene, Judith, AOirUlati, or Bnmanliurh, and Ryshtnnlh, or the Fight at Maldon. 
Anglo-Saxon poems. Translated bj Judm II. (iarnett. Professor in 
the University of Virginia, M. A., LL. D. Boston : Giron & Co. 18B9. 

The first of these poems describes the expedition of Empress Helena' 
mother of Constantine the Great, lo Palestine, in Bearch ol the true cross. 
The second is a fragment, but the Btory is from the apocryphal book of 
Judah. The third is a description of the fight between King Atheist an* 
the Saxon, and Constantine, the Dane. The fourth describes the fight at 
Maldon between the Saxons and the Danes, in the year 991. 

We are thus carried back by the book to a very early period of English 
history. Tbere is much more of a tinge of Christianity in this than in the 
preceding volume, called Beowulf. The scene also is changed from Scandi- 
navia to England. The reading ot the two books suggests the change which 
occurred when Paganism gave way to Christianity, for the imagery is in 
great contrast, the thought very diflerent. The publishers have furnished 
the reader two very attractive volumeB and the translator has done his best 
to make the style of the poems as intelligible ae possible. 



Tne records of the ice as written in the stars would be a proper title for 
this book. The object is to make known the Astronomical Theory of the 
Ice Age. The problem of glaciatlon finds its solution in the obliquity of 
it,.- «»rth's orbit, and that obliquity is owing to the influence of the planets. 
The author is an astronomer, but be deals with geological problems and 
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uses the botanical history of the earth as an aid. His theory is that the 
gUciers have come in clusters, alternately in the Northern and Southern 
hemispheres, but at long intervals, the astronomical changes having pro- 
duced thin great variation in the periods of their return. The author agrees 
with Bb James Geike In this, and draws from Dr. Krnll in making the sub- 
ject plain. The part of hie book most difficult to understand is that which 
he writes as an astronomer. The reader is charmed with his style until he 
reaches these chapters, and then ordinary mortals (ail to follow him. When 
he coniPB back to earth, he is as charming as ever. The last chapter is 
especially attractive. The book forms one of a modern series, edited by 
Sir John Lubbock, is clear and readable, and at tbe same time accurate. Its 
price is within the reach of any one. 
Tkt Diicoi'ery of Ameriot; with 8omt AteotMt of Ancient America and <ht 

tanith Qmifioit. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
tffltn & Go. 1892. 
The "Discovery of America'" is now the popular subject. Any book writ- 
ten upon it is likely to command attention. The book written by Mr. John 
Fiske will undoubtedly be popular, for it is certainty very readable and is 
critical enough for nil practical purposes. The author states in the intro- 
duction that it in the result of thirty years' study in two diflerent lin^— 
the one on prehistoric America and tt e other on the Aryan race, the latter 
having bsen made useless by the appearance of the modern theory as to 
the European origin of this race. Perhaps if this line of study had been 
carried out, the disjointed character of the book would have been obviated, 
for in that case we might have ascertained whether the Aryans or the 
Turanians, the Europeans or the Asiatics, were really the first discoverers, 
and we should have learned something about the peopling of the continent. 
It seems rather novel that the author should take the first chapter todnotta 
the very latest discoveries in America, and should give in it the names of 
the moBt recent writers advocating the theories which have not yet become 
established, and that in the second chapter he should go back to the earliest 
discoveries by the Norsemen and bring out the testimony of the old writers, 
thus proving the ScriptureB, "the last shall be first and the first last." The 
author's theory is that America whs occupied by Indians, and that all the 
prehistoric works found in America should be ascribed to this savage or 
barbaric race, without much distinction between them. The author does 
not undertake to solve the problem which is now before the minds of many 
American students. He takes it for granted that it is already solved, and 
that the autochthonous theory is the one to be adopted. Another probli 
about which so much has been written, be has treated more satisfactorily. 
It is the problem how America received its name. Here the author gjEwai 
us some new and valuable information. lie maintains that Americus Vea" 
puci us discovered the continent about the time that Sebastian Cabot did, 
June 24, 1497, having reached it near the coast of Honduras, as Cat 
did on the New England coast. This was really before the discovery of th< 
main land by Columbus, and so might justify Americus in giving his 
to the Continent, The author does not make a point of this, but refrm to 
the favor with which Americus, as a man of letters, enjoyed as contrasted 
with the obscurity and misfortunes of Columbus. There is one advantage 
in writing a letter. It was the letter of Vespuciua to Soderini's friend, in 
1504, which gave a knowledge to the world about the different voyages, and 
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bo made him prominent. Without any intention of defrauding Columbus 
of any of his rights, Americus was thus able to give his name to the Con- 
tinent. In reference to the character of Columbus. Mr. Fiske is on the op- 
posite side from Justin Winsor; he may be called the defender of 
Columbus, at least he does not undertake to rake up all the scandals or 
show all the imperfections of the great man. This position will be acceptable 
to the people. 

tt/ki 

1 

The object of this book is to furnish a picture of the ancient civilizations 
at a time when they were at their height. The author selects for Egypt 
the period of Raineses II., the fourteenth century B. C; for Assyria, the 
time of Asurrbanipnl. The panorama gives pictures of Thebes and the 
popular life, the market and shops, Pharaoh, the gods of Egypt, the army 
lile, the castle, funerals, journeys and battle?, as illustrating life in Egypt- 
Also, for Assyria, a royal residence, private life; the chase, Asurrbanipai's 
library, astrology and science, war, the fleet and the triumph. There are 
illustrations on nearly every page, and descriptions accompany the cute. 
The effort ia to make the style attractive and the theme popular, and so 
technicalities ire left out For many readers the book will prove a valuable 
contribution, as it trealB of a great variety of subjects, and is written by a 
master hand. 

Tht Grammar of the Lutu/. A New Hisiorv of Cla'sli- Ornament as a Develop- 
ment of Sun- worship. By Win. H. Goodyear, M. A. (Yale 1867). 
London : tampon. Low, Maiston iJi Co.. St Dm rtai s House, Feller 
Lane, Fleet Street, E. C , 1891. 
The current jrapnlar opinion is that the Lotus was the national flower of 
Egypt, similar to ilie Shamrock of Ireland, the Thistle of Scotland. The 
author of this book takes the ground that it was a fetich of memorial an- 
tiquity, a symbol of life, fecundity, immortality, resurrection, and it was wor- 
shipped from Japan to the Straits of Gibralter. Lotus symbolism prevailed 
in Hindoo mythology, on Syrian and Assyrian seals, in the "hook of the 
dead," and even in America. 

In all of these countries it differed from the Papyrus, which was an 
Egyptian plant. The Egyptian lotus, the author claims, was the source of 
of the Ionic capital as well as of the Egyptian meander and scroll. The 
rosett* which has Ik en Biipposed to be distinctly Assyrian and Babylonian 
ornament was derived from the lotus. The ornament in the Greek pottery > 
which Is a rope pattern, or the ( iuilloche, and the patmettes and the spiral 
on Cypriot, Rb'dian and Melian vases were derived from the Fame. The 
solar or sac red tree of Assyria, and the solar symbolism in Ionic forms, con- 
tained the lotus with variation*. The Phoenician seals and the Etruscan 
gems c inclined the lotna in connection with animal forme. The Egyptian 
Sphinx ib a solar lion with human head, it is frequently attended with the 
lotus. The stag in Babylonian mythology, the antelope in the Chaldean, 
the ibex in the Assyrian and the gazelle in Phoenician were accompanied 
with the lotos. 

The author th inks that the lotus motive can be recognized in the carving 
of the I.ake-dwel!crs of Scotland, bo the geometric vases of Cyprus anil in 
the ancient vases of HjCMUS. He goes so far as to say that the Snastika is 
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a fragment of the Egyptian meander, and that this can be traced 
the lotus. The Coptic cross is the lotus combined, and the winged 
disc over the adoratorio of Uxmal, the stone statue at Palenque and 
Mexican sphinx, and the meander in the pottery of the Pueblos were prob- 
ably derived from the Egyptians or Ph.i'nieians who made voyages to Amer- 
ica as early as 600, B. C. The ancient pottery of Peru contains the three 
spiked lotus. The slab at Mayapan, the ancient Chirique vase and the Zuni 
pottery contained not only the snasiika, the rosetta, the palmetto and the 
herzblatte, all of which were derived from the lotus. These are startling 
conclusions, and are revolutionary in their eflect upon the theory of mod- 
ern archieologists. There is no doubt that the advocates of the autochthon 
nous theory will take issue with the author on the last position, eo that be 
will be called upon to delend tbem by more proofs than he has given in 
this volume. We believe that the volume is destined to prod nee a sensation 
both among the archieologists aud mythologiats, students of early art and 
architecture as well as ordinary readers who are not special fate. For our- 
selves U is more difficult to account for the remarkable coincidences by the 
autochthonous theory than by the unproved supposition of prehistoric con- 
tact anda borrowed cultus. We welcome the book on this account, for it 
confirms the point which we have advocated for years, and sets up another 
protest against (he authorative dictum of a certain school of archieologists 
which has become somewhat nnmerow and popular in this country. The 
book is thoroughly illustrated with outline drawings and is printed on ex- 
cellent paper, and is a model of printing in it* way. Its cost, $15, will put 
it beyond the reach of ordinary readers, but undoubtedly libraries will 
seek for it and archieologists will use it with avidity. 

Secordi of the Past. The English Translations of the Ancient Monuments 
of Egypt and Western Asia. New Series. Edited by A. H. Sayce, D. D., 
U. 1 ). London : Samuel Bagster A Sons, 15 Pater Noster Row. 

This series of translations of inscriptions is of great value to the Bible 
student and the oriental scholar. It enables one to draw information from 
first sources, and is almost equal to a trip to the museums and libraries and 
monuments where these "records" are preserved. Prof. A. H. Sayce is a 
most excellent guide, for he understands the subjects in all their bearings. 
He iutrodnees the specialists who have been engaged in deciphering the 
monuments, gives us their names, aud then permits them to talk to us 
briefly in a general way before they read their translations. The authors 
who are introduced are such gentlemen as Prof. D. Maspero, Mr. G. Berlin, 
Rev. G. Ball, Rev. H. 8. Tompkins, Theodore Pinches and Phil ipe Wirey. 
The inscriptions relate to the Assyrian chronological cannon, the Assyrian 
correspondence, the tablets of Tel-el-Aiuurna, Palestine before the Exodus, 
the Moabite stone, letters Irom Babylonia, fifteenth century, B. C, hymn 
to the Nile, ancient Babylonian agricultural precepts, expulsion of the 
Hyksos, tbe statue of Thothmes IV, places conquered byTbothmes III, the 
e of I star, the Nimrud inscription, the conquest of Babvlonia bv King 
Cyrus, etc. 

The series is unfinished, hut grows in value as the volumes are published. 
Any one who wants to keep posted in the discoveries in the East and learn 
about the bearing of these on Bible statement and ancient historical facts, 
should purchase the series and add to them as the volumes may appear. 
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VILLAGE LIFE AND THE MOUND-BUILDERS' 

CULTUS. 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

The picture of the Mound-builders' territory which we have 
presented is one in which different classes or tribes occupied 
different districts, filling each district with their own peculiar 
cultus. The picture is a varied one, for the tribes or classes 
followed different employments, used different implements and 
showed different grades of advancement. The conditions of society 
were correlated to physical surroundings. There seems to have 
been, also, changes among the people at various times; migra- 
tions from one district into another, the abandonment of earth- 
works of one class, and the erecting of a similar class of 
earth-works in another region, the routes of migration being 
marked by the tribes, either in entering their territory or in 
departing from it. 

The location of the modern tribes of Indians, with their pecu- 
liar habits and customs, has also come into the picture and been 
3 prominent feature in the scene. The panorama has been a 
moving one; in fact, the changes have been so numerous that it 
has been difficult to distinguish the earlier from the later tribes, 
and much confusion has been the result. It is probably on this 
account that many have confounded the Mound-builders with the 
Indians and classed both together, not realizing that the Mound- 
builders' cultus was so distinct. 

There is, however, one factor which may enable us to draw the 
lines between the different periods of occupation, and which may 
help us to solve the Mound-builder problem; that factor is the 
one comprised in the title ot this chapter, namely, village life. 

I, The character of the villages is the test by which we deter- 
mine the cultus which prevailed in a certain period of time and 
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in particular localities, and is the especial means by 
ascertain the Mound-builders'cultus. We speak ol the Mound- 
builders' cultus because it was distinctive, in fact, as distinctive as 
the cliff-dwellers or the lake- dwellers, or the Aztec or Maya cul- 
tus, and because it furnishes us a definite name for a specific period 
of time and helps us to separate that time from that which pre- 
eceded, and that which followed; but the cultus was embodied 
in the village life as much as in any other element, and we shall, 
therefore, point to this as the factor which will enable us to dis- 
tinguish the cultus. Village life may, indeed, have prevailed 
among the Indian tribes, as it prevailed among all of the unciv- 
ilized races, both in this continent and in every other one. Mr. 
Stanley informs us that villages were very common in Central 
Africa, that all the trails led through villages ; travelers have 
spoken of the villages of South America and have pictured the 
roadways which led from one city or ancient village to another. 
The early and later explorers maintain 
that there were roadways in Central 
America, Yucutan and in Honduras, 
winch led from the ancient cities to 
the sea coast, and from the sea coast 
islands. We do not maintain that 
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I he features which distinguish the 
villages of the Mound-builders are as follows: I. The presence 
of earth-works, which in one way or another form an enclosure, 
either as walls, as pyramids, as circles, burial mounds or effigies. 
They may have been used as burial places, as lookouts, as altars,- 
game drives, places of assembly, but all of them were connected 
with the villages. 2. The abundance of relics in the mounds, de- 
posited as offerings, or personal belongings, gives evidence of a 
numerous population, which had its center in the village. 3. The 
earliest villages were those of the Mound-builders, and can be 
distinguished from the villages of the later Indian races by their 
age. The burial mounds show a succession of races, but the 
burials which are the earliest, or lowest down, may be taken as 
those of the Mound-builders*. 4. The villages of the Mound- 
builders were generally located upon the high land and were 
attended with lookout mounds, trails or roadways, and other 
signs which indicate that they were connected with one another, 
showing that the occupants were the permanent possessors of 

•SMChap. I. p. SO; Chap. IV, p. 53-68: Cb«p. V, Burial Mound*, p. 85-71; Chap. 
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the entire region.* 5. The evidence of 
society is given by the villages of Moi 
were occupied by clans, the clans were 
were gathered into confederacies. 

The grade of advancement in the earth-works and relics dis- 
tinguished the Mound-builders' villages from those which either 
preceded or followeti,and furnishes a good test as to the MounJ- 
builders' cult. 

l. Let us take up first the study of the earth-works. Many 
of these were located on ground where modern cities have grown 
up, but there was a time when they were the most marked 
objects in the landscape, and the record of them is more com- 
plete than that of the temporary Indian villages which have 
been gathered in the same spot. The center of population was 
in the village throughout all ages, but in the Mound-builders' 
age the villages were more extensive than at any other time and 
were perhaps as imposing in ap- 
pearance as many of the villages 
built by the white man, and were 
especially in contrast with those of 
the Indians. 

Indian villages were often erect- 
ed in the midst of Mound-builders' 
enclosures; Indian graves intruded 
into the tumuli of Mound-builders, 
and Indian relics are found mingled 
with Mound-builders' relics. But if^ . -mnwiirm ffinrfflUnT If 
an extensive earthwork, with heavy 

wall and great gateways can be distinguished from an ordinary 
camping place; if the deposits of beautifully carved relics, such 
as pipes, highly wrought copper specimens, and pearl beads can 
be distinguished from the rude camp kettles, the occasional brass 
and silver brooch, the fragments of cloth and the debris of the 
camp, the permanent abode or house can be distinguished from 
a rude wigwam, the Mound-builders' cultus can be separated 
from the Indian, even when the villages were in the same locality. 

Any one who reads the descriptions of Indian wars, especially 
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those conducted by Gen. St. Clair, Anthony Wayne, Gen. George 
Washington, Gen. Braddock, can realize that the villages which 
were so easily destroyed by the invading whites, and which were 
frequently transported by command of the Indian chiefs, were 
but temporary camps, and in great contrast to the Mound-build* 
ers' villages. The battlefields have been located, but not one of 
them is marked by any earthworks, such as the ancient races 
were accustomed to erect. The villages which were attacked 
were clusters of tempor- 
ary wigwams, some of 
them without even the 
protection of a palisade. 
They were so easily de- 
stroyed that a single fire 
would sweep them from 
off the face of the earth, 
and, in a few years, not 
a trace of them was left. 
Even in the localities 
where, according to the 
early maps, Indian vil- 
lages once stood, the 
explorer will seek in 
vain for any vestige by 
which he can identify 
the site. If he takes the 
names of distinguished 
chiefs.such as King Phil- 
lip, Pontiac, Tecumseh 
and Black Hawk, and 
seeks for their homes he 
will find no sign of them. 
The villages of Black 
Hawk and Keokuk were 
situated on the DesMoines River, near Eidon, but not 
of them remains; even the graves of these Indian warriors Jiai 
been despoiled and their bones destroyed. 

There was formerly an Indian village on the Ohio, opposite 
the mouth o<" the Scioto. It was, however, located on the banks, 
below the terrace on which were the villages of the ancient 
Mound-builders. The contrast between the two villages — the 
ancient and the modern — can be seen here. Here we see 



• The stockade* represented in Klge. 8 and < are such an are ■. . 
and Kentucky and many of the western suiio>. They are not known to nan 
built by any Indian tribe, but may bare marked the intervening period between 
the Mound-builders' axe i* n<i tliulr.l tin' u,i,.l, in Indian. They show the difference 
between thectilt of the early Mound-builders and that of the later race. One of 
these waa situated near (.Iran vllle. and In sight nf the alligator or oprnsum moond, 
about rive nil le.* from the works at Newark. It has an area or 19 acres. The dlt.-h li 
outside of the wall. Inside the wall la a small clrole, 100 feet In diameter. In lb* 
circle are two mounds, both of whlob contain altar*. 
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heavy walls en the high terrace, fifty feet above the bank where 
the modern village was located, the oval enclosure isolated on a 
spur, and the covered ways extending for eight miles or more, 
with the bastions, gateways, circles, and burial mounds all con- 
nected by a ferry with the walls, circles, mounds, on the summit 
of the hill opposite, and these again by another ferry with the 
walls, concentric circles and temple mounds, several miles away, 
the length of the walls being twenty-two miles. On the other 
hand, the Indian village is so insignificant that a single flood over- 
flowed its site and swepi away all vestige of the encampment, 
taking the houses of the few white settlers, which had been built 
upon the same spot, so that now nothing is left to reveal either of 
the later periods of occupation.* All signs of the Indian village 
and early settlement of the white man have disappeared, but the 
works of the Mound-builders remain, notwithstanding the growth 
of a modern city on the spot 

2. It has been maintained by some that the stockade was pecu- 
liar to the northern 
Indian, the earthwork ~ 
to the southern Indian 
and that this consti- 
tuted the only differ- 
ence between the vil- 
lages, but the fact is 
the stockade was as 
common at the south 
as at the north, and 
in both sections there 
are earthworks which 
were built by an ear- 
lier race. Beauchamp 
has shown this to be 
the case in the state of 
New York. He mail 
tain; that there was a 

period of time when villages were surrounded by earth-works, 
but at a subsequent period the timbered palisade took their 
place.t The stockades of the Iroquois tribes were more endur- 
ing than the temporary villages of the Algonkins, but these have 
so far disappeared that it is difficult to locate their villages. On 
the other hand, the villages of the Mound-builders, who preceded 
the Iroquois, are identified by earth-works which still remain. 
Sir William Dawson has also shown that the villages of the 
earlier races were attended with a class of relics which indicated 
a cultus peculiar to the age and the people.! 

The antiquity of the first race can be judged Irom the fact that a 

* Hoe map, p. 2G3. t See Atner. An 1 1 quart an. ;Sec Foull Man. 
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nest of copper relics, consisting of socketed spears and spad< 
of the Wisconsin stamp, was found while digging the St. La' 
rence canal, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River, some fifteen 
feet below the surface. The antiquity of the Mound-builders' 
village in the State of Ohio can also be seen from the earth- 
works. The village near Dayton, Ohio, covered several miles 
of a level plain, but so long ago that the sweep of the waters of 
the Great Miami River in the time of flood has taken away a 
larger portion of the walls and yet that which remains extends 
beyond the modern village of Alexandersville, and takes in two 
stations on the railroad.* 

3, Village life impressed itself upon the soil everywhere. Evi 
in the region where the hunter life was prevalent, this is evei 
where apparent Hei 
[he villages were sur- 
unded either by cil 
cles of burial mount' 
r by animal effigies, 
r rude earth-works, " 
nut there are also 
lookout mounds, and 
game drives, garden 
teds, and occasionally 
r mounds, which 
cate that certain 
s occupied the lo- 
cality. Game drives 
are not confined to the state of Wisconsin, but are found in Illinois 
and other states, showing that while the Mound-builders of this 
region were hunters, they dwelt in villages. 

It remained, however, for the agricultural races to build thi 
most elaborate earth-works, as a defense to their villages. The; 
were placed uniformly upon terraces overlooking the rii 
abounded with covered ways, graded ways, lookout moundi 
dance circles, burial places, all of which were guarded by eartl 
walls. J 

Walled villages were numerous in the middle district, on botl 
sides of the Ohio River, but they did not all belong to the same 
class. In fact, four or five types of Mound-builders' villages have 
been discovered in this region, all of which may have been pre- 
historic. These were followed by the rude villages of the modern 
Indian races. The effort has been made to identify these modern 
Indians! as the descendants of the earlier Mound-builders, but 
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the very contrast between the two classes of villages, the earlier 
and later, refutes this. The Mound-builders may have changed 
their location, and the occupants ofthevillages of one district have 
established their villages in another district, but if this was the 
case, those who migrated must have adopted another style of 
village architecture and manufactured a different class of relics, 
having dropped those to which they had been accustomed, for 
there are no two districts in which the same works or relics can 
be discovered, Relics, to be sure, are found in Iowa and Illinois 
which resemble those in Ohio, butthere are no such earth-works. 
A few works are found in West Virginia and Kentucky which 
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resemble the Ohio villages, but the relics are quite different. It 
appears that there was a period in which every district exhibited 
a Mound-builder's cultus, another period in which it disappeared 
or was lost. 

4. The loss of this cultus is one of the plainest facts in archaeology. 
We pass over the districts and study the works and relics which 
we ascribe to the earlier Mound-builders, but wc find the people 
gone, and we fail to recognize or identify their cultus in any one of 
the modern tribes of Indians. In fact, the change of cultus has 
been so great in every district that we fail to reach any certainty 
in reference to the time of occupation or the people who built 
the villages. When we interrogate the Indians of any tribe, 
Iroquois, Algonkin, Dakota, Cherokee, Shawnee, we find their 
memory uncertain and their traditions indefinite, f 

• Trie work* at Ml.StiTllniroui'Osi "f Fin 1-.1. 1...111.' 11*1 feet square, an elliptic*! 
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The Shawnecs have indeed been traced from one locality to 
another, for they were great wanderers, but the relics which have 
been found in the stone graves which are said to mark their 
route, are as different in different localities as if they were man- 
ufactured by entirely distinct races. The abandonment of their 
homes by these wandering tribes must have occurred long years 
ago, for otherwise we could not account for the change which 
has come upon them in their cultus and art motives. So with 
the Cherokees, and the 
Muscogeesand othertribes. 
Adair and Bartram tell us 
s Cherokees had a tradi- 
tion that the pyramids at 
the south were built by a 
preceding race; that they 
only occupied them as new 
comers after vanquishing 
the nations who inhabited 
them, and that the former 
possessors told the same 
story concerning them; that 
they found the mounds 
when they took possession 
of the country. Mr. Jones 
tya that "the works were 
subject to secondary uses. 
Temple mounds, originally 
designed for religious ob- 
jects, were by the Creeks 
and Cherokees converted 
into stockade forts and used 
as residences fortheirchiefs 
-I or for purposes of sepul- 

Wlta*«,«lto»rr<Iin* ture; , The tradit j on is 

that the incursion of wild tribes from the North drove off the 
Mound-builders from the middle districts, some of which intruded 
themselves upon the southern districts, and at a still earlier date 
these southern tribes supplanted a race of pyramid-builders. 
These traditions are confirmed by the study of the relics and 
works, all of which indicate that many changes took place in 
pre-Columbian times, the transposition of new populations hav- 
ing brought in a new cultus, with intervals of varying length, 
but the village life having continued through all the changes. 
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5. We do not then misinterpret the evidence given by the earth- 
works, when we say that the confederacies of the Mound-builders, 
whether situated along the upper, middle or lower Mississippi, 
the Cumberland, St. Francis, or Ohio River, or in Florida or the 
Gulf States, must have long preceded that of the Indians,* and 
that the history of these villages was quite different from that of 
the modern tribes. We go back to the time of the first dis- 
covery and examine the picture of the villages presented by the 
historians of Ferdinand De Soto's expedition, and find that they 
were thoroughly equipped with the machinery of government 
and religion, and are to be, by this means, distinguished from 
the villages of the Atlantic coast and the New England States, 
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where the stockade villages were prevalent, but the changes 
which came upon the Mound-building tribes, both North and 
South, broke up the early confederacies and in a measure obliter- 
ated the Mound-builders' cultus, so that we can, with no degree 
of propriety, use the term Indian when we would describe this 
earlier condition, even if we were convinced that the Mound- 
builders and the Indian were of the same stock. 

On this point there is great uncertainty, for the best authori- 
ties maintain that there were from two to four races in the 
Mound builders' territory. The pyramids at the South were 
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oc'cuoied by a people who resembled the Polynesians, but the 
stockades of the North by a people who were more like the 
Mongolians. Relics of the Mound-builders resemble those found 
in Great Britain and the north of Ireland, and even suggest the 
transmission of the same myths and symbols from the eastern to 
the western continent. Let us look at the facts. In Goodyear's 
book on the Grammar of the Lotus,* is a picture of the divinity of 
the Gauls. In this picture the divinity is crowned with the horns 
of the deer, exactly as the Mound-builders' chief, found in the 
depths of the mounds on the Hopewell farm in Southern Ohio, 
WAS crowned. t 

Mr. J. R. Nissley has described a pipe which combined the 
"cupstone" symbols, which are so common in Great Britain, with 
the serpent symbol. This pipe was in the form of a serpent, one 
cup mark in the head and another in the tail, the orifice between 
making the mouth-piece ; but on the base of the pipe were several 
cup marks, making the pipe doubly symbolic! 

Tne discovery of the Exeter vase of Nebraska, with its shal- 
low receptacle and its four sides carved with animal heads, and 
the discovery of the Toronto pipe, with its distorted face, pre- 
senting the symbol of the tree and serpent on its side, will lead 
us to the thought that there must have been a pre-Columbian 
contact with other countries. The progress of prehistoric 
archaeology is bringing out more and more the fact that there 
were great differences between the races. § 

The skulls of the southern Indians certainly differ from those 
of the northern Indians, even if the language was the same. It 
is easy for a people to change language, but constitutional traits 
coniinue through many generations. The Cherokees, Iroquois, 
Dakotas, may have belonged to the same stock, separated from 
one another in the Ohio valley at some remote time, but they 
differed from the Muscogees and southern tribes, and as to the 
Shawnees, it is acknowledged they belong to a different stock 
from either. These iacts should lead us to the habit of recog- 
nizing differences. If we are to take the traditions of the Indians 
into the account, we shall conclude that the southern Mound- 
builders came from the West, the northern Mound-builders from 
the East or Northeast. 

If wi* are to obliterate all distinctions and to class the Mound- 
builders' cult with the modern Indian, making out that the his- 
toric tribes properly represent the pre-historic conditions, we 
may as well give up our study of pre-historic archaeology, and 
for that matter the study of the science of sociology also, and 
say that there was no difference between a savage warrior and a 
settled agriculturist, or between the animal worshiper and the 
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sun worshiper, between the stockade-builder and the pyramid- 
builder. The term Indian has been applied to all classes and all 
grades and all districts, embracing the Eskimo fisherman, the 
Indian hunter, the southern agriculturist, Zuni, Pueblos, the 
civilized Aztec, the Maya, but it is not the genera! name that we 
need so much as the specific term, and so we prefer to classify 
the works of the Mississippi valley under the name which has 
already gone into use and to acknowledge that there was a 
Mound-builder's cultus. 

The theory that there was an American race which had Only 
one language and one origin, and that this race occupied the 
entire continent and filled it with one type of mankind, has 
this evil tendency, it prevents us from drawing a distinction 
between the different languages, customs, symbols, and forestalls 
any inquiry as to previous migration or pre-historic contact 
with other races, but this theory is even worse, for it shuts our 
eyes to the distinction between the earlier and later conditions 
and puts everything on one dead level. We need a closer analysis 
and minute distinctions rather than these grand generalizations.* 

If there was a historic, a proto- historic and a pre-historic period 
on this continent, we want to know the differences in the cults 
rather than the resemblances. These differences are shown by 
the specimens ot art and architecture that still remain, and we 
need to study these so as to assign them to the different periods 
and races. When we study the pre-historic works, we recognize 
the differences between them and ascribe these not only to the 
different modes of life and religious systems which were adopted 
by the races, but we also assign the different cults to the period 
and age to which they belong? 

It was this mistake which that eminent author, Mr. L. H, 
Morgan,! made while treating of American Sociology and which 
many of his disciples are making to this day. He took the 
cultus of the Iroquois, with which he was familiar, and made it a 
pattern for all the native tribes and races, reducing everything, 
civilized and uncivilized, to the same simple elements. The long 
house of the Iroquois served as a pattern to him for the houses 
of the Mound-builders, and seemed to prove that the same com- 
munistic state everywhere prevailed. He went so far as to 
reconstruct a Mound-builders' village after the same pattern, and 
placed the long houses on the summit of the walls, instead of 
inside the enclosure.* He imagined that the Pueblos, of Arizona, 
served as a pattern for the cities of Mexico and Central America 
and called all the places of that region communistic houses. 

He maintained that the civilized races, were all of them, not 
only organized into clans, but were in the communistic state; 
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that their cities were nothing but Pueblos and their kings noth- 
ing but chiefs; that everything about them must be reduced to 
a piimitive state and run in the same mold which the Iroquois 
furnished. 

II. We are to notice the variety in the architecture of the villages, 
especially when we are studying the village life of the Mound- 
builders and seek to recognize the differences between them and 
the other tribes or races. While we acknowledge that village 
life was universal in America, yet it differed according to locality, 
each race or tribe having impressed upon their villages their 
own ethnic states and customs. The tribes, to be sure, were 
composed of clans, and the clans were generally gathered into 
villages, each clan having a village by itself. 

The clans or tribes might be organized into a confederacy, 
the land belong to the confederacy, but it was divided and held 
by the clans and could not be alienated except by consent ol the 
clans when assembled together. There was no such thing as 
property in severalty or landed property. Sometimes there was 
the removal of a nation by reason of defeats and oppressions, but 
the conquered tribes, when they felt that their territory had been 
invaded and could not be held against their enemies, generally 
moved as a body. Their tribal organization was stronger than 
their attachment to their lands. The graves of their fathers were 
precious to them, but they would rather leave these than to have 
their tribe broken up. The element of religion came in. Ances- 
tral worship prevailed among many of the tribes and thus threw 
an air of sacredness over the abodes of their ancestors and made 
their villages permanent. The graves were near the villages 
and the precious remains were under the care of the villagers as 
such. It was like tearing up eveiything that was precious to 
them when they were forced to move. It was for this reason 
that the village clans remained so long in their territory and 
defended themselves by such novel methods. It was for this 
reason also that the same clans, when they changed from 
one district to another, became so thoroughly disorganized. 
Having been driven from their original territory, in which their 
clan life had found such embodiment, they seemed to have 
adopted the customs and habits of the people into whose terri- 
tory they migrated, making the old village sites their abodes, 
changing the old works into new uses. This question, as to 
what became of the Mound-builders of any one district, is per- 
haps to be answered in the same way. The Mound-builders 
were evidently as tenacious of their homes as the Cliff-dwellers, 
but there were tribes and confederacies which had long occupied 
certain regions and had reached a high stage of advancement 
and in the course of time had constructed a most elaborate sys- 
tem of works. These were driven off by the invading hosts of 
savage hunters and never again reconstructed their villages or 
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their homes. The change which must have come upon the 
country is exhibited as much by the different style of architecture 
which they adopted as by anything else. 

The Indian villages on the Atlantic coast and in the state of 
New York seem to have been more permanent than those on the 
western prairies. They were frequently surrounded by stockades 
and were connected with one another by trails. The Indian villages 
of Virginia have been described by early discoverers. The 
village of Pomeiock was pictured by the painter Wyeth. From 
this we learn the arrangement of the village. We see the fields 
of com, fields of tobacco, garden full of melons, forests full of 
deer, a pond in the back-ground; a broad roadway passes 
through the village; on one side are the houses of the chief, the 
houses for the preservation of the dead, and houses for the fami- 
lies; on the other side the dance circle, the feast tables, and the 
mourning places. The houses in the village are rectangular, 
with curved roofs, and resemble the houses of the Iroquois. 

The picture of the village of the southern Indians represent 
the houses as circular, the roofs dome-shaped, with the stockade 
surrounding them. There is, however, no earth-work in either 
of these pictures. The villages were just such as were occupied 
by the later tribes when they were in a settled condition. These 
Indians, to be sure, might have possibly built earth-works at one 
time and abandoned the habit, but if so it must have been before 
the discovery. The natural supposition is that they were a 
different class of people, who came in after the Mound-builders. 
We divide the Mound-builders' villages into several classes, 
which differ according to their location, both in their method of 
defense, their general arrangement, style of architecture, class of 
relics which they contain, and the mode of life which they 
exhibit. Those of the effigy mounds being in one class, the 
"burial mounds" in another, and military works in another, 
sacred enclosures in another. The most remarkable of these 
are in Ohio, for they show that village life had reached a high 
stage. The villages of Tennessee are also to be mentioned. 
These were filled with lodge circles, and in these were large 
pyramidal or dormiciliary mounds and occasionally a lookout 
monnd. These resembled the Ohio villages, in that they were 
square enclosures, but they had no such elaborate gateways, and 
no such watch-towers within the gateways, and no concentric 
circles or combination of circles and squares, and no adjoining 
enclosures which contained altars or burial mounds; they were 
plain village enclosures, in which all the purposes of village life 
were carried out and only a single wall surrounding the whole, 
the defense being given by this wall and a stockade placed upon 
the summit. They resembled the villages of the stone grave 
people of Tennessee, in that they contained many graves within 
the enclosure, as well as lodge circles and pyramids. These 
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may be called the villages of the pottery- makers, for large quan- 
tities of pottery have been found in the enclosures. Entire 
mounds of large size have been opened and found full of nothing 
but pottery. The villages of the Gulf States were peculiar. 
These, for the most part, were destitute of any circumvallation. 
In its place, however, is to be found a large moat, which served 
all the purposes of a moat around a feudal castle, the defense 
of the village having been formed by a palisade of timbers, with 
gateways and, perhaps, draw-bridges. 

The chief peculiarity of these villages is that there are so 
many pyramids grouped around a central area, with the abrupt 
sides turned toward the moat oi fish-ponds, but the sides on 
which approaches and graded ways and terraces are to be seen 
are directed toward the central area. The villages of the eastern 
district of the Gulf States are also marked with pyramids, but 
they are generally pyramids placed in pairs — one of them being 
rectangular, with terraced sides and graded ways for approaches; 
the other oval or conical, with its summit truncated, and a spiral 
pathway leading to the summit. In these villages was a chunky 
yard, also a distinctivejeature ; the rotunda, havingbeen elevated 
on the summit of the cone, was placed at one end of the yard, 
the pyramid, with the chief's house on its summit, was located 
at the other end of the yard. The area within the yard was 
used as the public square or Campus, the dance ground or 
the place for the trying of captives. Descriptions have been 
written by various travelers, such as Adair and Bartram, who 
visited these villages when they were occupied by the Cherokees, 
so we that kr.ow exactly the use to which each part of the village 
was applied. Descriptions given by the Portuguese traveler, the 
historian of De Soto's expedition, reveal to us also the use which 
was made of the pyramids in the western district by such tribes 
as dwelt there at the time. 

The Tennessee villages were furnished with more conveni- 
ences and show better provisions for defense, for subsistence 
and for the carrying out of all the purposes and customs con- 
nected with village life, but they were, after all, arranged after 
the same general plan and show the same clan organization. The 
houses were generally arranged around a public square, within 
which the people assembled, making it a common campus. The 
temples, council houses, dance grounds and burial grounds they 
placed separately by themselves, making them somewhat exclusive 
and more sacred than their private houses. There were in all 
the villages provisions for the different classes — governmental 
and common — and conveniences for religious ceremonies, popu- 
lar assembles, festivals and amusements, and for burials. 

In the ancient villages of Ohio, there seems to have been 
a separate enclosure for each of the classes and for each especial 
purpose. The clan elders had their houses inside of the square 
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mclosure and the people had their lodges inside of the large 
;ircle; but the religious houses or round houses were located in 
i small circle adjoining the two, the burial places and dance 
;rounds being placed in enclosures by themselves. Some of 
hese villages in Ohio present evidence that there was a sacrificial 
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ilace in the midst of the large enclosure, and human sacrifices 
/ere offered to the sun. 

This thought that the Mound-builders had reached a stage 
/here the different classes were recognized and where conven- 
ences were provided for them is worthy of notice, for in this 
(-.insists one great difference between the ages. It matters not 
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what stock or race was represented by the villages, yet the fact 
that there are earth-works which were occupied by the different 
classes shows that the cultus was entirely different from that of 
savagery. Savages may indeed have had chiefs and clan elders 
and priests or medicine men, but their villages were rarely built 
to accommodate these different classes.* The feet that there 
were different kinds of villages in the same territory is then im- 
portant in this connection. It appears also that at one period 
there were tribal capitals or central villages, and perhaps places 
of tribal assembly for the observance of religious ceremonies, as 
well as clan villages. | 

The proximity of villages to one another and their location 
along the valleys of the streams show that the tribal system pre- 
vailed, and that the tribes took the rivers for their habitats, the 
villages being the abodes of the clans. The discovery of the 
central villages and works peculiar to themselves proves also that 
there were confederacies which combined the tribes. These filled 
the districts with the works devoted to defense, government and 
religion, as well as domestic life, and so gave great variety to 
the earth-works. 

The defense of the village varied according to the locality. In 
some places it was secured by placing a heavy earth wall around 
the entire village; in others by placing the villages in the midst 
of isolated tongues of land, making the position a source of 
safety; in others the pyramids were erected, their abrupt sides 
forming a barrier against approach, while the terraced sides and 
graded way furnished easy access to the people who might de- 
sire to resort to their summits in time of danger. The groups 
of pyramids were sometimes surrounded by moats, which served 
as fish-ponds in times of peace but barriers in times of war, re- 
sembling in this respect the feudal castles. There were a few 
villages that were destitute of circumvallation, though these 
were perhaps at one time surrounded by timber palisades or by 
stone and earth walls, which have disappeared. The size of the 
enclosures varied according to the population they were designed 
to accommodate, They varied from twenty-five to two hundred 
acres. In some cases} there were several adjoining enclosures, so 
that the village would be divided into two or three parts, the 
entire circumvallation extending several miles, including one or 
two hundred acres, and in other cases§ there was a single enclo- 
sure, everything being included in that. 

III. As to the social status of the prehistoric villages, we may 
say that they represent three distinct grades, the first being the 
upper stage of savagery, the second the lower stage of barbarism, 
the third the semi-civilized condition. The relics and the works 

•Mr. Thrnston thinks there was a division of tabor, and refers to tbe trowels dis- 
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conspire to make the grade of society reached by the villages in 
the different districts very distinct. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has divided the ethnical periods — savagery, 
barbarism and civilization — into sub-periods, making a lower, 
middle and upper condition of savagery, and a lower, middle 
and upper condition of barbarism; he has placed the village 
Indians upon one side of a line, assigning them to the lower 
status of barbarism, but the "partially village Indians" upon the 
other side of the line, assigning them to the upper status of 
savagery. It is, however, a question whether the term "partially 
village Indians" should be used, for village life prevailed among 
all classes. What the author means is, the hunter Indians occu- 
pied temporary villages, while the Pueblos of the far West 
occupied the more permanent villages and were thoroughly 
organized upon the communistic plan. We would, however, 
place a class between the two and identify them with the Mound- 




builders, making their villages the test by which we ascertain 
the difference between these three classes. This difference con- 
sists not so much in the fact that that they represented different 
modes of life or different grades of advancement, as that they 
represented different styles of architecture, different styles of art, 
and different systems of religion, as well as different localities, or 
habitats. By this means we are able to classify the villages. 

We classify the grades by the villages. I. We place the stockade 
villages in the first grade, and divide the people into hunters, 
warriors and nomads. 2. The extensive earth-works which are 
found in the Middle and Southern States, embody the Mound- 
builders' villages. We ascribe these to the second grade, and divide 
the people into horticultural, agricultural and sedentary classes, 
giving each a different class ol works. 3. The Pueblos, who used 
adobe or stone, and built their villages in terraces, we assign 
to the third grade. They may be divided into three classes. 
Those who erected their pueblos in the valleys, and those who 
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placed their villages on the mesas and defended them by their 
location; and those who placed their houses on the sides of 
the cliffs, thrusting their villages into the niches, making the 
defense which the cliffs furnished the chief object. These culti- 
vated the soil by irrigation, had domestic animals and practiced 
the art of weaving. Their pottery was highly ornamented and 
their symbolism was elaborate. We see then, from this, that the 
Mound-builders' cultus, as embodied in their villages and as rep- 
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resented by their relics which are scattered over the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley, filled the middle grade of advancement or the middle 
epoch of existence, making this region the place where a specific 
stage of development was reached. 

But all of the more ancient races, Mound-builders, Cliff-dwell- 
ers and Pueblos, seem to have been invaded by hordes of wild 
tribes who either drove them from their original seats or shut 
them up in their fortresses and finally reduced them to a 
decimaied state, their territory being limited, their advancement 
hindered by the constant pressure of their enemies, The initial 
point of the migration of these later races is unknown, though 
according to later investigation there seems to have been three 
centers: ist. The valley of the Columbia, the seat of the wild 



tribes, such as the Apaches, Comanches, etc., that crowded down 
upon the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos and drove them from their 
ancient possessions. 2d, The peninsula between Lake Superior 
and Michigan, the seat of the Ojibwas and Athabascans, the 
nursery land of the many Algonquin tribes which spread over 
the entire region between the great lakes and the Ohio River and 
drove the Mound-builders from their possessions. 3d. The 
region north of the St. Lawrence River, the nursery grounds oi 
the Iroquois tribes. 
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The cultivation of maize and plants tended to localize some of 
these tribes, so that the Iroquois, the Cherokees, and at one 
time the Dakotas, were established in smaller areas and rapidly 
grew into the condition of advanced village Indians; but these 
are the only regions in North America that can be called natural 
centers of subsistence and the 
natural sources of the migrat- 
ing tribes of hunters, nomads 
and warriors. 

Whether these various stocks 
of Indians, which are now so 
well known as coming from 
the same locality and related 
to one another in language, 
originated on the continent, is 
very uncertain. All that we 
know about them is, that when 
they became known to his- 
tory they seem to have had 
all grades of culture, all styles 
of architecture, all modes of life, and all systems of religion, 
which both differed among themselves and also differed from 
those which seemed to have existed in the centra! regions before 
they reached them. Whether we are to class the Mound- 
builders among the older races and assign them all to a different 
stock from the Indians is now the problem. This much we may 
do — we may assign to them a 
cultus which was peculiar, and : 
may take the mound-building 
age as the one in which that 

cultus prevailed. This we do ^Miili«ilaUUBMM|j|||lHmi \j, 
with the Pueblos, the Cliff- 
dwellers and with the civilized 
races who have left their an- 
cient cities in the central prov- 
inces, even when we trace their 
descendants in the native '. 
tribes which still survive, and 
there is no reason why we 
should not, in the case of the n »- *-*■■ ■ frn "< ■ *""""' ,n o,ii0 - ' 
ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. We divide the 
entire continent into different districts, in which all grades of 
society are represented, placing the lower condition of savagery 
among the ice fields of the North, making fish subsistence the 
chief test; the middle status of savagery, we place in the forest 
regions about Hudson's Bay and north of the great lakes, making 
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subsistence upon game the test; the upper status of savagery 
we assign to the head-waters of the Mississippi and along both 
sides of the great lakes and as far south as the Ohio River, 
making subsistence upon game and the occasional use of cereals 
the test. 

This leaves to us all the lower part of the Mississippi valley 
for the people who were in the lower status of barbarism, and 
who gained their subsistence partly by hunting and mainly by 
the cultivation of the maize, whom we call the Mound-builders. 
The middle status of barbarism, according to Mr. Morgan, was 
marked by cultivation, by irrigation, use of domestic animals, 
and was occupied by the village Indians of New Mexico and the 
ancient Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers. The upper status of bar- 
barism, which in Europe was marked by the manufacture of 
bronze, in America was, according to Mr. Morgan, occupied by 
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the Aztecs. Civilization commenced with the use of the alpha- 
bet, manufacture of iron, and building with sculptured stone, and 
was in America occupied by the Toltecs, Nahuas, Mayas, and 
the ancient inhabitants of Peru. To these may be ascribed the 
ancient cities of Central America in which pyramids, and palaces, 
shrines and temples were very common, and idol pillars were the 
best specimens of art. 

The history of social development is also learned from the vil- 
lages; those from each part of the continent illustrate a different 
period of advancement. We take up the relics as they come to 
us from the different parts of the continent, and we read in them 
a story about the progress of mankind and see striking illustra- 
tions of the different periods or stages. Mr. Morgan has given 
us some hints as to the line of progress and as to the tests. He 
says: Through the long period of savagery stone and bone 
implements, cane and splint baskets, skin garments, the village 
consisting of clustered houses, boatcraft, including bark and 
dug-out canoes, the spear pointed with flint, and the war-cl 
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flint implements of the ruder kinds, the organization into gentes, 
the system of totemism with the consanguine family and the 
mother right prevalent, monosyllabic language, gesture signs, 
picture writing, the worship of the elements in the lowest form, 
fetichism and cannibalism. In the lower period of barbarism 
the cultivation of maize, beans, squash and tobacco, finger weav- 
ing with warp and wool, the moccasin, legging and kilt of tanned 
deer skin, use of feathers for ornaments, and the pipe, the village 
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stockade for defense, tribal games, worship of animals and the 
elements, organization of confederacies, government by a council 
of chiefs. During the middle period native metals were intro- 
duced, such as copper and lead in its native state, native iron or 
brown hematite, and occasionally the beaten silver and gold, 
beaten into thin plates, ornamental pottery, polished flint and 
stone implements, woven fabrics of cotton and other vegetable 
fiber, the embryo loom, the construction of earth-works in the 
shape of fortresses, the erection of pyramids, the worship of the 




sun, introduction of a priesthood, erection of estufas or rotundas 
for religious worship, separation of the caciques and the govern- 
mental houses from those of the common people, the introduc- 
tion of extensive agriculture in fields rather than in enclosures. 
The upper period, distinguished by commune houses with walls 
of adobe, dressed stone laid in courses, cyclopean walls, lake- 
dwellers constructed on piles, knowledge of native metals, the 
use of charcoal and crucible, bronze relics in Europe, copper 
relics in America, ornamented pottery in colors and with symbols, 
art of weaving advanced to a high state, domestic animalb intro- 
duced, cultivation by irrigation with reservoirs and irrigating 
canals, the worship of the sky, with personal and animal gods, 
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as guardians as parts of the sky, a priesthood distinguished by- 
its costume, government by chiefs who were also priests, the 
beginning of hierarchy. 

Here we would call attention again to the Mound-builders. 
We have already divided the Mound-builders' territory into 
several districts and have confined the different classes uf Mound- 
builders to certain limited habitats, but we must remember that 
the same kind of works found in these districts extend in limited 
numbers into other districts. Within the districts the relics and 
the earth-works so correspond that we may decide as to the mode 
of lite, the grade of culture, means of subsistence, social organi- 
zation and religious system' which prevailed; but without the 
district they are exceptional and can not be regarded as indices 
of the cultus which prevailed. The presence of these excep- 




tional works and their associated relics in the midst of others has 
been supposed by some to prove the migrations of the Mound- 
builders through certain districts before they reached their hab- 
itat; but the evidence is unsatisfactory, for the line of migration 
as thus indicated is but a short one and gives us no hint as to 
their original home or starting point. There is always an uncer- 
tainty in regard to the direction— whether it indicates a line to 
or from the habitat, while the relics of the different districts are 
similar. 

We give a series of cuts here to illustrate the different charac- 
ter of the relics in the different districts. It will be noticed that 
the pipes of the Ohio Mound-builders were without any stem; 
bowl and stem were carved out oi one piece. See Fig. 16. The 
same kind of pipes are iotind in Illinois and Iowa. The pipes 
from Indiana, from the stone graves and the southern Mound- 
builders were designed for stems. Some of them had a small 
orifice, and were carved into frogs and ducks. Figs. 1 1- 17. These 
we call calumets, for they remind us of the modern pipes in 
which the natural head of a bird is used, and which has the stem 
trimmed with feathers of various kinds. The so-called Cherokee 
pipe is one which resembles the modern clay pipe, the stem and 
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bowl being made of one stone, but both are round and trumpet 
shaped. There are many carved pipes, both at the south and 
at the north, some of which are made of clay and some of stone, 
a specimen of which is given in Fig. 19, from Indiana. Mr. C. C. 
Jones calls these calumets, but they seem to have been used by 
all of the tribes of modern Indians, as well as by the ancient 
Mound-builders, and can hardly be regarded as having such a 
sacred character as a calumet. 

The copper implements represented in Plate V are from Wis- 
consin and Ohio. These show the difference between hunters 
and agriculturists. The Wisconsin relics are knives, spears, and 
arrows ; the Ohio relics are chisels, awls, needles, a few spades 
and spears. There are copper relics in Iowa, but they are mainly 




axes. In Tennessee copper spools are very numerous. Copper 
relics in Georgia are wrought into winged figures. We see the 
cultus of the different classes of Mound-builders in the copper 
relics. 

The chunky stones represented in Fig. 20 are from Ohio. They 
have been described by Squier and Davis. Such stones are very 
numerous in Tennessee and in the Gulf States. The chunky 
stones of Illinois are much smaller and not as deeply dished. 
They may have been used for a different purpose, and so are not 
properly called chunky stones. 

The maces and badges represented in Plate VI are from Ohio 
and Tennessee, Maces like these have been found as far south 
as Florida, as far north as Minnesota, though rarely in the prairie 
regions. They show the cultus of the Mound-builders of all 
regions. Illustrations of specimens of pottery of St. Francis 
River may be seen in Plate VII. In this we have a figure of a 
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serpent, of a fish, a nondescript animal, of the cross, suastifca, 
concentric circles. All of the specimens are bottles or water 
carriers. These have been described by Prof. W. B. Potter, and 
are now in the historical rooms of St. Louis. 

Every effort to identify the cultus of any known tribe 
Indians with that of a distinct district must be taken as largely 
made up of conjecture. We do not consider that there is the 
same uncertainty in reference to the Mound builders' cultus, for 
the following reasons: I. Within their habitat the Mound-build- 
ers of each class impressed their entire life upon their works, and 
they shew exactly the grade of advancement they reached, the 
mode of life they followed, the type of religion they exercised, 
and the form of government they adopted, at a certain period of 
time, and we may take the picture which is furnished as a tolera- 
bly correct one. 2. The association of the relics with the works 
is an additional fact. These relics may be made from materials 
brought from other districts, and so prove an ancient intercourse 
and an ancient aboriginal trade, but when they are found in the 
district they show the cultus which prevailed elsewhere. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that generally the raw material is 
brought from diverse and distant localities, but when it reaches 
the district it receives the stamp of the people of that district. 
In this way the flint and the stone and the shell and the copper 
may be mined in other places and traded or carried, but the 
arrows, the spears, the pipes, the copper implements and shell 
ornaments show in their finish and form the very people or dis- 
trict to which they belonged. This enables us to identify thei 
not only as the handiwork of the ancient inhabitants, but also 
that of the inhabitants of a particular locality or district. 

Illustrations of these points are very numerous. We hai 
only to go over the Mound-builders' territory and recognize the 
different earth-works distributed there, and then take the relics 
gathered from each locality and group them properly, remem- 
bering the association with the earth-works and their correlation 
to the scenery, and we have a picture of the cultus of each class 
of Mound-builders both definite and reliable. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLkan. 



IV.— SOUSE REMAINS IS AMERICA. 

If this tower was standing when Rhode Island was first set- 
tled, it would have been a work of so great wonder as to have 
attracted general attention. Newport was founded in 1639, and 
in none of the early documents is there any mention ot the Old 
Mill. There was no tradition concerning it among the people, 
but was universally referred to as a -wind-mill, showing for what 
purpose it had been used, and is positively known to have served 
during the eighteenth century, both as a mill and powder-house. 
It is first distinctly mentioned in the will ol governor Benedict 
Arnold, ol Newport, where it is called "my stone-built wind- 
mill." Had it been an ancient monument, Dr. Danforth, in 1680, 
or Cotton Mather, in 1712, would not have failed to mention it. 

The first house in Newport was built by Nicholas Easton, but 
he makes no mention of the Old Stone Mill. In 1663, Peter 
Easton wrote, "this year we built the first wind-mill," and in 
1675, he again wrote, "a storm blew down our wind-mill." 

Benedict Arnold must have been a very popular man in Rhode 
bland, for he was several times governor, the last time from 
1677 to 1678. He came firm Providence to Newport in 1653. 
He built a house upon a lot of sixteen acres, the eastern part of 
which includes the mill. Gov. Arnold died in 1678, aged sixty- 
three years. His will is dated December 20, 1677, in which he 
enjoins: "Mv body I desire and appoint to be buried at ye 
northeast corner of a parcel of ground containing three rods 
square, being of, and lying in, my land, in or near the line or 
path Irom my dwelling house, leading to my stone-built wind- 
mill, in ye town of Newport above mentioned." Edward 
Pelham, son-in-law of above, in his will dated May 21, 1741, in 
his bequest to his daughter, Hermseoine, says: "Also one other 
piece or parcel of land situated, lying and" being in Newport 
aforesaid, containing eight acres or thereabouts, with an old 
stone wind-mill thereon standing, and being and commonly 
called and known by the name of the mill field, or upper field." 
• In 1834, Joseph Mumlord, then being eighty years old, sUled 
that his father was born in 1699, and always spoke of the build- 
ing as a powder-mill, and he himself remembered that in his 
boyhood, or about 1760, it was used as a hay mow. Another 
octogenarian, John Langlev, remembered hearing his lather say, 
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that when he was a boy, which must have been early in the 
eighteenth century, he carried corn to the mill to be ground. 

In these citations it will be observed that Arnold does not call 
it an "old" mill, but my "stone-built wind-mill." At the time 
that Felham made his will the mill had been standing not less 
than sixty-five years, and hence he very properly designates it 
"an old stone wind-mill." 

Besides the historical testimony there is the evidence derived 
from the mill itself, The composition ol the mortar is shells, 
sand and gravel. In the year 1848 some mortar taken from an 
old stone house in Spring street, built by Henry Bull, in 1639, 
some from the tomb of Governor Arnold, and some from various 
other buildings, was compared with the mortar of the old mill, 
and proved to be identical in quality and character. 

The object of constructing the mill on pillars was, that the 
wind having a free passage through, there was no eddy wind 
caused to make a back sail and thus lessen the power. The 
form is that of English mills of the same period. A simil.tr 
mill was erected, in 1652, in Chesterton Parish, three miles from 
Leamington. Whether or not Arnold came from Leamington, 
it might be difficult to determine, yet, it is well known he had a 
tarm which he called "Leamington Farm." Having come from 
England he was acquainted with the forms of mills then in use. 

The poet has very fittingly spoken of the attempt to Norseiie 
this mill in the following words: 



A skeleton discovered near Fall River, in 1S31, has been im- 
pressed into the service ol the Northmen. Had it been discov- 
ered after the contents of Indian graves were fully known, it 
would have excited but little comment, and the knowledge ot it 
would have been largely confined among archaeologists. But 
its having been unearthed about the time when Norse remains 
were particularly searched out, it became at once either the 
skeleton of Thorwald Ericson, or else one of his companions, 
notwithstanding the fart that no implements peculiarly Norse 
were found in conjunction with it. The Danish authorities were 
very much interested in it, and chemical tests were brought for- 
ward 10 substantiate the claims made tor it. 

As might well be anticipated, Prof. R. B. Anderson seizes 
upon this skeleton as an evidence of his theory. Two pages of 
his book are devoted to it, under the caption "Thorvald Erik- 
son." No douht appears to rankle in his bosom. He intro- 
duces the subject by saying, "His (Thorwald's) death and burial 
also gains interest in another respect, for in the vear 1831 there 
was found in the vicinity ol Fall River, Massachusetts, a skeleton 
ti armor, and many of the circumstances connected with it are 
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so wonderful that it might indeed seem almost as though it 
were the skeleton of this very Thorwald Erikson!"* 

Much having been written and said about this discovery, it 
finally caught the eye of Longfellow, who attempted to immor- 
talize it in verse. From his notes, and the language employed, 
he seems to have no doubt that he is dealing with a veritable 
Viking. Undoubtedly the poet is an authority in the field he lias 
chosen, but when he attempts "archaeological rhythm," his words 
must be taken with allowance. He makes the skeleton say: 



No skald in aonj ha 
Take &J. flialiii t 
Else dread a dead n 



n i:'.- «.i ! iLiui ■« suan.i. 
with iny childish In, ml, 

-I tin- hi" falkon: 



Tlit poor, M'hiuipcrii: 
bledto walk on!" 



This skeleton was destroyed by fire in 1843. The skull was 
of ordinary size, the forehead low, beginning to retreat at not 
more than an inch Irom the nose; the head conical, and larger 
behind the ears than in front. The bones of the feet were 
missing, but the hands and arms were small, and the body was 
apparently that of a person below the middle size. With it was 
found a piece of copper plate, rather thicker than sheathing 
copper, which had been suspended from the neck. Probably 
this was not its original position, for there were no marks on 
the breast of the green carbonate with which parts of the cop- 
per were covered. In shape it was like a carpenter's saw, but 
wanting serrated edges; it was ten inches in length, six or seven 
inches wide at the top, and four at the bottom; the lower part 
was broken, indicating it had been still longer. The edges were 
smooth, and a hole was pierced in the top, by which it would 
appear to have been suspended to the body with a ihong. 
Several arrow-heads of copper were also found, about an inch 
and a half long by an inch in breadth at the base, and having a 
hole in the center. They were flat, quite sharp, the sides con- 
cave, the base square, and of the same thickness of the breast- 
plate. Pieces of a shaft were also found. What caused particular 
interest was a belt, composed of parallel copper tubes, about one 
hundred in number, four inches in length, and of the thickness 
of an ordinary drawing pencil. These tubes were thin and 
exterior to others of wood, through each of which passed a 
leather thong and tied at the ends to a long thong encircling the 
body. This belt or thong was fastened under the left arm by 
tying the ends of the long string together, and passed round the 
breast and back a little below the shoulder-blades. The Cupper 
was much decayed, and in some places was gone; the thongs 
and wooden tubes were preserved. Nothing else was found 
but ;i piece of coarse cloth or matting a few inches square, of 
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the thickness o!" sail-cloth. The flesh was preserved wherever 
any of the copper touched it. 

Illustrative of this skeleton with its accompanying implements, 
Haven has cited a particular narration given in Brereton's Brief 
and Trite Relation of the Discovery of ike North Part of Vir- 
ginia (New England), by Gosnold, in 1602. It is there stated 
that while ihev were at an island, which has since been identi- 
fied, and lying off the coast nearest to Fall River, the natives 
came to them from the mainland, and the articles they brought 
are thus described: "They have great stores of copper, some 
very red and some of a paler color; none of them but have 
chains, ear-rings, or collars of this metal ; they head some of the 
arrows herewith, much like our broad arrow-heads, very work- 
manly made. Their chains are many hollow pieces cemented 
together, each piece ol the bigness of one ol our roeds, a finger 
in length, ten or twelve of them together on a string, which they 
wear about their necks; these collars they wear about their 
bodies like bandeliers, a handful broad, alt hollow pieces like the 
others, but somewhat shorter, four hundred pieces in a collar, 
very fine and evenly set together. Besides these, they have 
large drinking cups, made like skulls, and other thin plates of 
copper made much like our boar-spear blades, all which they 
so little esteem, as they offered their fairest collars or chains lor 
a knile or such like trifle."* 

The "Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement ot Science," lor 1856, contains an account of 
alleged runic letters appearing on a ledge ol hornblende, on the 
island of Monhegan, oft the coast of Maine. Dr. A. E. Hamlin, 
ol Bangor, who presented the paper, suggested that the inscrip- 
tion is the work of "some illiterate Scandinavian, whose knowl- 
edge ot the runic form was very imperfect." A copy of the 
inscription was lorwarded to Copenhagen, but the Danish anti- 
quaries gave no interpretation, but contented themselves by 
observing: "The Indians have, without doubt, profiled in various 
ways by their intercourse with the Northmen, to whom they 
were probably indebted lor much knowledge; and it is a 
parently to their instruction, acquired in this manner, that \ 
owe several ot their sculptures on the rocks which are mel 
within their regions." 

As Frof. Anderson does not vouch for the authenticity of this 
inscription, and as De Costaf thinks it may he classed with the 
"Runamo Rock," it is not necessary to pursue the investigation 
any further. The rejection ot this evidence may be owing to 
the thoughtless suggestion of Dr. Hamlin that it was the work 
of "some ilhteraie Scandinavian." The term applied was 101 
offensive. Had he declared that it was the work ol "sonn 
intelligent Scandinavian, and the characters are undoubtei 
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runes," then Mohegan Rock would have occupied a conspicuous 
place alongside the Dighton Rock, the Round Tower and the 
Skeleton in Armor. 

Human credulity might further be illustrated, in this matter, 
in the purported discovery ot the site of the houses built by Lief 
Ericson. Up to date this may be recorded as the latest of the 
finds. So delighted were the advocates over this purported 
find that they presented to the discoverer a picture in colors of 
Lief's house in process of building, on ihe banks of Charles 
River, at flood-tide; surmounting an inscription, followed by 
the names of fifty-lour Scandinavian societies, supported on one 
side by a figure of Liet, and on Ihe other by an Indian maiden, 
with the surroundings of the New World; the whole set in a 
Irame of pear-wood, elaborately carved in illustration of the 
Sagas and Scandinavian mythology. To use the language of 
this new discoverer, Prof". Horsfbrd, the ship oi the Norse 
adventurers "grounded in ebb-tide, on soft bottom, against Fort 
Point, opposite Noddle's Island (East Boston), as one sees on 
the pilot chart of Boston Harbor," and from this point, at flood- 
tide the ship floated off itself into "the ancient Boston Back 
Bay."* The houses he locates on the eastern slope of Mount 
Auburn. Accompanying the pamphlet is a map showing the 
exact course ol Liet's ship. The discovery is based solely on 
the relation of the Vineland Sagas, which we have given 
in Chapter III. Our author boldly declares that he expected to 
find there sites, and had located them before he set out in the 
search lor them. He found what he was looking tor, and what 
he had determined on finding, Having found them, he looks 
into the past and goes into rhapsody and exclaims: "What a 
fortunate circumstance that there were so many of Norse blood 
and habits, residents, successively in the same houses. "■)• Very 
fortunate indeed! It has been of incalculable benefit to the 
whole Norse and English speaking race! 

The author treats us to a picture of a tablet, preserved in the 
Museum of the Essex Institute at Salem, and declares his belief 
that it is to "be regarded as a pictorial record of the repairs of 
Thorwald's ship at the extemporized ship yard on Cape Cod, in 
the year 1004. It exhibits the lines of skids and other con- 
veniences for hauling up the vessel, to make ihe bottom accessi- 
ble, and the old keel set upon the neck, "J This tablet is a 
piece of state about four inches long, found in conjunction with 
a human skeleton, a brass shield, and what appeared to be a 
fragment of a sword— all taken from a grave on the north shore 
ot Massachusetts Bay. There are no runes on the slate. The 
markings bear no resemblance to anything known. To say 
that it represents a ship being hauled up in order to perfect its 
keel is an exceedingly extravagant stretch of the imagination, 
to say the least. 
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Our author, in the last place, turns philologist and proves satis- 
factorily — to his own mind — that the word "America" is Norse. 
"The utterance ot Norse forms of the name, as Eirikr, ^Erekr, 
Eyrikur, suggests lo a listner, Erika, which needs only the prefix 
»i, one ol the features of speech due to imperfect vocal develop- 
ment, remarked among American aboriginal races, and especially 
among the Indian tribes of the region of Norumbega (Vinelandj, 
to become Em-erika, or not remotely America, the name which 
the continent, as I conceive, has appropriately borne."* 

This method ol treating philology is enough to cause the bones 
ol Sir William Jones to turn over in their grave. It appears to 
have been inspired by an article from the pen of Jules Marcou, 
published in the Smithsonian Report for 1888. This article 
attempts to prove that the word "America" is a name indigenous 
to the New World, and derived Irom a tribe of Indians called 
"Amerriques," inhabiting the mountains Sierra Amerrique, which 
iorm the Cordillera between Lake Nicaragua and the Mosquito 
coast, in the province ol Chontales, Nicaragua, 

Speaking of this article, Mr. Horslord says: "How the name 
America came to be adopted has been consummately treated by 
Professor Jules Marcoo."f That the name America "perpetuates 
the claims ol Erik as discoverer when he landed on Greenland 
in 982."^ In other words, the name America is but another 
term (or Erik the Red; that Erik the Red's name has been per- 
petuated in a tribe of American Indians. 

One cannot help but admire the ease with which all problems 
are solved ! In order to sustain the Norse discovery of America, 
the Eskimo must be brought down from their high northern 
latitude to Cape Cod in Massachusetts, and a tribe of Indians 
dwelling in (he mountains of Nicaragua must be transplanted to 
the same point, that due notice and reverence might be given 
to Leif Ericson! It is a beauliful theory! It is a transcendant 
lact! With the facts so clearly set forth and so satisfactorily 
proved, "it is necessary for the truth, as to the (Norse) discov- 
ery of America, to be established immediately."§ 

A candid view of the matter would lead an intelligent mini 
to the conclusion that the Norse advocates, in their great zeal, 
have trifled entirely too much with the subject, in placing stress 
on these so-called American evidences. However, they are 
acute enough to know that if the Norse had been in America, 
made settlements, and continued for a period of three hundred 
or more years, as has been claimed, corroborative proot 
would be forthcoming. Greenland affords it, and America 
must not be deficient. If it (ails to yield evidence, then the 
whole theory must be changed. In lieu of better testimony, 
that which has been seized upon must continue to do service. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN FACE. 

By Alton H. Thompson. 

In man the face is a composite, more or less incomplete, of the 
inherited characteristics that have been accumulating during the 
slow lapse of the ages. All ihe anima! and human elements 
of the individual face are but the legacies of his ancestry. 
The mere structures of the face arose from its parts having 
been evolved and erected for the accommodation of some ol the 
sense organs, and the origin of this organ must be placed at 
-the time ot the differentiation of the special senses. In the 
invertebrate animals the sense organs are scattered over the 
whole body, in various locations, so that there is really no such 
part as the face in that class, as understood when speaking of 
the vertebrates. It is in the vertebrates oniy that the face 
becomes apparent as the seat of the four special senses, lor in the 
vertebrates "all ihe higher sense organs may be regarded as 
differentiated parts of the skin, the nerves of which have become 
greatly specialized and have then acquired a more marked 
individuality than the other sensory nerves."* The eye, the 
ear, the olfactory sense and the sense of taste all arose from this 
source. The eye itself conveys much expression, but its sup- 
porting structures do not have a great influence in modifying 
the features. But the structures for the accommodation ol the 
olfactory sense present great variety and are often very exten- 
sive. The mouth is also expressive in some lower forms, and 
from these beginnings arose the face as the seat of the emotions 
in man and making of it a means of communication of the 
thoughts, feelings and passions. 

Variations and incongruity of features are mainly due to un- 
equal development, induced by the conflict ol different inherited 
tendencies, and the omnipresent power of atavism causing the 
reappearance of long-absent peculiarities of feature. This con- 
flict brings about the "retardation of the growth of some features 
and acceleration in others as well as in their ever varying forms 
and expressions. Some features remain more or less embryonic 
or infantile, and others bear a decided resemblance to primary 
animal types, especially with the quadrumanous and anthropoid 
forms. Others again are accelerated and much developed in 
man, and other features are much reduced, as compared with 
the lower primates. The quadrumana furnish many sugges- 
tions which, if followed up carefully, will furnish clues to many 
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intrinsic problems oi human physiognomy. We will, therefore, 
try to trace some oi ihe human lacial features and expressions 
back !o earlier sources than even the pure races ol mankind — 
back to their shadowy beginnings, their animal origin, 

Prolessor E. D. Cope has brought this out to some extent in 
his chapter on "The Developmental Significance ot Human 
Physiognomy." He says: "Many persons possess at least one 
quadrumanous or embryonic character, and the possession of 
quadrumanous characteristics by man approximates his lorm to 
that class, so far as the evidence goes. He may retain features 
which have been obliterated in other forms in the process of 
evolution. Then again persons whose features possess any 
infantile characteristics are more embryonic in those respects 
than are others, and those who lack them have left them behind 
on the way to maturity. We have here two sets of characters 
in which men may differ from each other. In one set the char- 
acters are those of monkeys, in the other they are those oi 
infants, and some peculiarities are characteristic ot both sets. 
Characters of the face of monkey-like significance are usually 
the opposite to those included in the embryonic, but in both the 
tacial region of the skull is larger as compared with the cerebral. 
Man stops short in the development ol the face and is so lar 
embryonic. The Indo-European is the highest in those things 
which add to beauty, according to his own ideal. Increased 
size of the cerebrum and retardation oi the face is a main char- 
acteristic. Quadrumanous indications are found in the lower 
classes of the most developed races. The status of a race is 
mainly determined by the percentage ol its individuals who do, 
and do not, present the features in question. Some embryonic 
characters may also appear in individuals of any race." 

Few faces have ieatures that harmonize, and most faces have 
one or more features that are immature and incomplete and 
that are really either quadrumanous or embryonic. A tace in 
which all the features are matured and well developed and har- 
monious is beautiful because of the proportions and complete- 
ness. The ordinary face is generally degraded and unattractive 
because one or more of its features are incomplete and 
inharmonious. But to analyze the face properly, its different 
parts and features must be studied separately, and so we will 
begin with the superior portion of the face, and take first the 
forehead. Professor Cope says {pp. cit.), "The facial region of 
the skull is larger in the quadrumana, compared with the 
cerebral," the latter receding so that "the forehead is not full 
and prominent and is generally retreating." The low forehead 
is, regardless of its bearing on mental power, a quadrumanous 
characteristic, and the opposite, the high, full forehead, is the 
advanced, the human form. Sloping forehead is not necessarilv 
a sign of mental weakness, but only of the reappearance of 
a quadrumanous feature, and when it is accompanied by the 
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covering of a brow, transversely wrinkled skin and low-growing 
hair, the resemblance is altogether too suggestive to be pleasant. 
Still retreating foreheads may be seen in the most distinguished 

From an embryological point ot view, we notice in the fcetus 
and infant "that the cerebral part ol the skull greatly predomi- 
nates over the lacial" (Cope). In the human infant, as in the 
young ape, the forehead is more lull and rounded than in the 
mature form. In the embryo the forehead is disproportionately 
bulging and overhangs the face, so that a mature forehead that 
is too full is, in a sense, an embryonic form — t. e., the proper 
growth of the tace to the type of normal proportions has not 
been accomplished and the lorehcad retains its embryonic pre- 
dominance. Perhaps this kind of a lorehead is also the survival 
of B quadrumanous form, as the little squirrel monkey of South 
America lias a disproportionately full forehead — fuller than man 
himself. The embryonic fullness in all the primates may, there- 
fore, be but the survival ol a long-lost lower form, and be itself 
a reappearance. 

Regarding the eyebrows, Professor Cope says (op. cit.), "The 
superciliary ridges are more fully developed in the monkeys, so 
that in man they are embryonic. Man stops short of complete- 
ness in the development of the lower face, and is so far embryonic. 
The orbits of the eyes are smaller, except in a few species, and 
the superciliary ridges grow more from infancy to maturity lhan 
in man." In man the brow is much reduced and is thus 
embryonic. In the great anthropoids the superciliary ridges 
are greatly extended, and in a few of the lower races of man are 
quite prominent, but in the higher races of man are reduced. 
They are thus rudimentary in man, but in occasional cases there 
is considerable development of the brow, so that it shelves out- 
ward like the anthropoids — which is a reappearance. The 
temporal ridges, as well as the sagittal ridge, are much devel- 
oped in some of the anthropoids, as the gorilla, for the more 
extensive attachment ol the temporal muscles lor giving greater 
power to the jaw. The ridges give a depressed appearance to 
the forehead, and a savage look. There is no reappearance ol 
these ridges in man, unless it should be in an occasional example 
of the Mongoloid, Malay, or American Indian skulls, but it is 
very rare, and is perhaps only an anomaly. 

"In infancy {Professor Cope, op. cit.) the superciliary ridges 
are not developed, and remain reduced through life," and their 
condition in the adult of mankind is therefore embryonic; the 
low eyebrow is merely an undeveloped feature. 

The eyes are larger proportionately in the infant than in the 
adult, and are more prominent, the surrounding parts being 
undeveloped, With growth the eyeball recedes, owing to the 
bony socket developing about it. As compared with the 
quadrumana, the eyes differ but little as lo the external appear- 
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ance and form. There may be a difference as to prominence or 
depression, but this is scarcely perceptible as between man and 
the monkeys and apes. Individuals vary greatly in all tribes 
and species. There is a great difference, however, as lo the 
intellectual fire that lights the eye — the indefinite something 
that reflects the will behind it. In this, as in his whole intel- 
lectual being, man is removed from th^; lower forms of life by 
a space whose vastness cannot be estimated. 

The nose. Professor Cope says (of. ciV.),"is without bridge in 
the quadrumana, and with short and flat cartilages. . . . 
The character of the prominent nose in the Indo-European man, 
with its elevated bridge, is a sort of acceleration, since it is a 
super-addition to the quadmmanous type from both standpoints 
of quadrumana and embryology, and is chiefly due, no doubt, to 
the greater development of the front of the cerebral part of the 
skull or ethmoid bone, which, developing later, carries the nasal 
bones forward with it. . . , In the negro the nose is fiat, 
without a bridge, which is a quadrumanous character and is a 
retardation of growth. ... In the Bushman the flat nasal 
bones are co-ossified with the adjacent bones, as in the apes. 
. . . In the Mongols the nose is flat, with a bridge. . . . 
Many people, especially those of the Slavonic races, have more 
or less embryonic noses." Many races have the fiat nose, with 
low bridge, or the bridge may be totally absent. Many indi- 
viduals of the higher races have flat noses, but the bridge is, if 
normal, always present. 

In the infant "the nose is without bridge and the cartilages 
are flat and short — quite quadrumanous, in fact." But the nose 
grows and develops more than any other feature ol the face in 
the progress toward maturity. A well-developed — a "strong" 
— nose is a strong feature and strengthens the face, giving char- 
acter and force, but a small nose is a weak feature and makes a 
face appear weak. Many adult noses are small and undeveloped, 
are really "baby noses," and detract much from the beauty, har- 
mony and impressiveness of a face. A noble face with a small, 
insignificant nose cannot be imagined. It is the imperial feature 
and dictates the character ol the face. A small nose is embryonic 
and has stopped short in the course of development at an immature 
stage. It does not really mean weakness in character, however, 
but only that the face has inherited a past form and did not 
reach the full attainment of its type, and the result is inharmony 
and mediocrity. The omnipresent mediocrity of the sea of 
faces around us is due largely to the prevalence of immature 
noses. 

Then again, many noses ol to-day are distinctly quadrumanous 
in some of the characteristics which they retain. The anthro- 
poid nose is flat of bridge and crushed upward against the face, 
flattened and "stub-nosed" in fact. This form is seen in many 
"stub" noses — "retrousse" if you please — where the nose is dis- 
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tinctly upturned and retracted, asolten occurs in Celtic, Negroid, 
and Slav races, and sometimes in others. In the Negro the 
wings are spread and enlarged also, as in the monkeys. Again, 
the American monkeys have noses with wide bases, with the 
nostrils set well upon the side, hence their name, Platyrrhine, 
wide-nosed. The Old World monkeys have the nostril open- 
ings set close together beneath, and are called Catyrrhtne, or 
narrow-nosed. Now, it is not unusual, especially among Negro 
and other low races, to see an approacn to this wide-nosed 
iorm — a wide pillar between the nostrils and the latter openings 
set more or less rn the side of the nose. A slight approach to 
this is seen in very many individuals ol the European races, and 
occasionally an instance that is quite pronounced. This is an 
inheritance — an interesting survival of a very low form, a iorm 
which even ihe Old World monkeys have passed over. 

These survivals, or rather reversions, are interesting as show- 
ing that ihis important feature when not typically developed in 
man is only immature. It is an interesting organ also in that 
jis normal development in man is superior to that of other ani- 
mals and is due to the accelerated growth. A fine, strong human 
nose is an acquirement of our species since its emergence from 
animalism. 

By excessive and abnormal development the nose often simu- 
lates the proboscis of other animals, but the resemblance is 
merely accidental. Yet the physiognomists have made much 
of these resemblances as indicating the character of the indi- 
vidual — that it resembled the animal thus simulated. This is, 
of course, absurd, but the idea was quite popular in certain 
circles in former days. It was part of the old physiognomy. 

Regarding the cheeks — the malar bones, the zygoma, etc. — 
Protessor Cope says {op. tit,), "The cheeks are more prominent 
in the quadrumana. ... In the Negroid and Mongolian 
races the malar bones are quite prominent, which is a quadru- 
manous accelerated character. The malar bones are reduced 
in the Indo-European races, which is a retardation, and is an 
embryonic condition." Most low races have prominent cheek- 
bones, and this peculiarity is usually an accompaniment of a 
low physical and mental stage. In the higher races the cheek- 
bones are much reduced, so that the occasional re-appearance 
of the high malar prominence among them detracts at once from 
the elevation of a face. Indeed, high cheek-bones make a low 
face and are a distinctly quadrumanous inheritance. So we find 
this feature prominent and conspicuous in most low races and 
reduced and inconspicuous in the higher races — at least in th,e 
Indo-European races, which we are disposed to call the highest 
of mankind. 

The reduction of the cheek-bones in the higher races is not 
merely an accidental embryonic condition such as occurs as an 
accident in the non-development of the nose, tor instance, so far 
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as the indivual is concerned, lor "in the infant the malar bones 
are not prominent," and their retardation is a later human char- 
acteristic and their acceleration a quadrtimanous characteristic. 
There is a peculiarity of the cheeks, however, that is olten 
retained to maturity that is embryonic and a distinctly infantile 
feature, and (hat is the enlargement of the buccinator, the 
"sucking" muscle. The strong development ol this muscle in 
the infant, for physiological purposes, gives the cheeks ot the 
infant their excessive fullness, which, when the food-habits 
change, become reduced by disuse (and inheritance) and the cheek 
falls in, making the face thinner. The retention lo maturity of 
excessively lull cheeks, of the fleshy part, is an embryonic fea- 
ture, and gives to the lace an infantile look. Yet a moderate 
fullness is much to be desired, as plump cheeks are the insepara- 
ble adjuncts of symmetry and beauty of the fact. 

Regarding ihej'aws, mouth and lips, Professor Cope says (op. 
ct't.), "The jaws in civilized man are so much retarded in devel- 
opment as to be quite embryonic as compared with those of the 
monkey and some of the lower races of man. Many of the 
latter are quite prognathous, and thereby approach the quadru- 
manous type; but civilized jaws stop short of the full develop- 
ment of the anthropoid form. That is, in the monkeys the jaws 
are more prominent than in man, and as this results from a fuller 
course of growth from the infant, it is evident that in these re- 
spects the apes are more fully developed than man. The reduced 
jaws are characteristic of retardation. In the Negro and Mon- 
golian we notice that there is a predominance of the quadru- 
manous features, prognathous jaws, which are retarded in the 
Indo-European; and that the embryonic characters which pre- 
dominate in the last (orthognathous jaws) are more accelerated in 
the others. In the Negro the edges of the jaws are prominent — 
a quadrumanous characteristic; in the higher races the alveolar 
borders are reduced. . . . The edges of the jaws are more 
prominent in the quadrumana. . . . In the monkey the jaws 
grow more from infancy to maturity than in man." Prognathism 
is a quadrumanous character, and its opposite, orthognathism, a 
human character. The teeth project in most low races, and are 
more vertical in most civilized races, and this adds to the char- 
acter ol the jaws, whether prognathous or orthognathous. These 
characters are very constant as racial features, there being but 
infrequent individual deviation from the racial type, and perhaps 
only, in the higher races, in the cases of congenital idiots, who 
sometimes have prognathous jaws, owing largely to ttie non- 
development ol the brain-case. Darwin says ("Descent ot 
Man"), quoting Vogt, "Microcephalous idiots have a smaller 
brain, less complex convolutions, the frontal sinus is largely 
developed, the jaws are prognathous to an effrayanl degree, so 
that these idiots somewhat resemble the lower types of man- 
kind." Indeed, prognathism and a small brain-case, or orthog- 
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nathism and a large brain and prominent forehead, bear a 
constant relation to each other. In the higher races, with 
greater mental power, the brain is larger — at least the fore- 
brain, and causes the brain case to grow forward and over- 
shadow the jaws, which are correspondingly and synchronously 
reduced. And, vice versa, prognathous jaws project forward of 
the brain-case, which is reduced and smaller. Thus it is that 
small, orlhognatbous, vertical jaws and large brain go together, 
and large, prognathous jaws and small brain together, as more 
or less constant racial characteristics. 

"In the inlant the alveolar borders are not prominent. . . . 
The taces of some people are partly embryonic," in having a 
short face and light lower jaw. Such faces are still more 
embryonic when the forehead and eyes are prominent. "Retar- 
dation ot this kind is most frequently seen in cl ildren, and more 
frequently in women than in men." An undeveloped, retracted 
lower jaw is an embryonic form sometimes seen. 

In the quadrumana "the mouth is small and the lips thin. 
. . . The strong, convex upper lip, as frequently seen among 
the lower races of Irish, is a modified quadrumanou3 character" 
(Cope, op. cit.\ and is quite constant in their descendants. 
The lips arc distinctly cleaner and finer cut in the higher 
European races than in the lower races of man, and the oral 
opening is smaller. A large, wide opening to the mouth with 
coarse lips is a low type, and when associated with depressed 
corners is positively quadrumanous. These forms are often 
seen in low races, and sometimes reappear in individuals of the 
higher races. The lips are coarse and shapeless in all low 
races, and the finely carved lip is a distinct mark of superior 
organization. In the quadrumana the lips are thin and infolded, 
showing but little ol the mucous membrane. Thus a mouth 
that is wide and much depressed at the corners, with thin lips 
and a long, stifl upper lip, is positively quadrumanous. The 
inheritance is direct. The thick lip that shows much of the 
mucous membrane folded outward is embryonic. It is infantile, 
and remains as a permanent feature in most lower races and in 
some individuals of the higher races. It is the remains of the 
nursing period, like the developed buccinator muscle. 

"The chin is retreating in a quadrumana, . . and a 

retreating chin in man is marked monkey character" (Cope, 
op. cit.). That is, a chin that is retreating from the alveolar 
border backward as a normal conaition, and not as a result of 
the accidental lack of development of the lower jaw, or a linger- 
ing embryonic form. The lower jaw is somewhat inconstant, 
and may be very small or very large as compared with the rest 
ot the face, leading to malposition and irregularity of the teeth, 
as frequently observed by dentists, and the complete alteration 
of the expression of the mouth. But the chin as a distinct 
feature is independent of the form of the jaw, and occurs as a 
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part developed upon and added to it — the part known as the 
bony symphysis of the lower jaw. It is a powerful and express- 
ive feature in man, and serves much to give character and 
impressiveness to the face. A bold, strong chin gives strength 
to a lace, and a weak, retreating chin weakens a face as much 
as a weak, embryonic nose. 

The chin is a distinctively human feature. Mivart("Man and 
Apes") says, "A striking feature of the human skull is the 
prominence of the inferior margin ol the lower jaw in Iront, i". e. t 
the presence of the chin. The feature is quite wanting in the 
Gorilla, Orang, and Chimpanzee" — in fact, in all the quadru- 
mana, except a slight approach to it in the Siamang. This is 
easily observed by comparisons ol the skulls of monkeys and 
man. Even the lower races of man have, as a rule, retreating 
chins, especially when there is prognathism present, and, like 
that, it is a quadrumanous feature. 

The descent of the movements of expression is an interesting 
part ol our subject and opens a wide field, the study of which 
may enable us to find the origin and trace the descent of many 
of the expressive movements of the lace of man. We notice 
first that many animals express emotions by the motions and 
movements ol parts which with man have become obsolete or 
were never used by his ancestors. Thus the horse expresses 
his feelings— anger, fear, etc.— most plainly with his ears; the 
expressive organ ol the dog is the tail; the cat express. s her 
ieelings by the arching of the back and the movements of the 
tail and ears, and the standing hairs are expressive in both cat 
and dog. There are other expressive movements that lie out- 
side ol the facial features, but with these we will have nothing 
to do at present. The eyes are expressive in all animals, and in 
that ihey much resemble man. 

Facial expressions, the movements of the face, were undoubt- 
edly developed with the growth of the mind, as new emotions 
and mental faculties were called into existence which demanded 
expression. The first expression of the feelings or of the ideas 
was sign-language, and facial expression remains with man as a 
rudiment of that means of communication before the origin and 
development of language, for sign-language is used even by- 
animals in expressive movements of different parts of the body, 
which are well understood. 

Charles Darwin says ("Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals") that he "attended as closely as possible to the 
expression of the several passions ol animals, as affording the 
safest basis tor generalizations on the causes or origin ol the 
various movements of expression. ... It seems probable 
that the habit of expressing our feelings by certain movements, 
though now rendered innate, had been in some manner gradu- 
ally acquired." Again he says ('"Descent ol Man"), "The rela- 
tive position of our features (as compared with the quadrumana) 
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is manifestly the same, and the various emotions are displayed 
by nearly similar movements of the muscles and skin, chiefly 
above the eyebrows and around the mouth. Some few expres- 
sions are, indeed, almost the same, as in the weeping of certain 
kinds of monkeys and in the laughing noise made by others, 
during which the corners of the mouth are drawn backward and 
the lower eyelids wrinkled. The external ears are curiously 
alike. In man the nose is much more prominent than in most 
monkeys; but we may trace the commencement of an aquiline 
curvature in the nose of the Hooloch Gibbon, and this in the 
semnopithecus nasica is carried to a ridiculous extreme." 

Or again ("Expression of the Emotions") Darwin says, "When 
animals suffer from an agony of pain, they writhe and utter 
piercing cries and groans. With man the mouth may be closely 
compressed, or the lips retracted and the teeth ground together. 
Many animals grind the teeth in pain. . . . When a chim- 
panzee is pleased or being tickled, a decided chuckling or laugh- 
ing sound is uttered, the corners of the mouth are drawn 
backward, and the lower eyelids may be slightly wrinkled, but 
the teeth are not exposed. Their eyes sparkle and grow brighter. 
Young orangs, when tickled, likewise grin and make a chuckling 
sound, and an expression like a smile passes over the face. . . 
When given a choice morsel, the corners of the mouth are raised 
in a slight smile of satisfaction. The same movement expresses 
pleasure in meeting a person to whom the monkey may be at- 
tached." Dogs often retract the corners of the mouth and raise 
the lips when pleased or when displaying affection or delight. 
"In anger or fear the lips of monkeys are sometimes drawn up 
and the mouth opened and closed to show the teeth," to frighten 
the enemy by threatening biting. "Some species, when irritated, 
part the lips and gaze with a fixed and savage stare. Then the 
crest of long hairs on the brows maybe drawn backward," and 
the brows be raised and lowered rapidly. "Some species of 
monkeys expose the teeth, others purse the mouth so as to con- 
ceal them, or pout the lips forward. Indeed, the movements of 
the features are really the same as those from pleasure; . . . 
others grow red in the face when enraged ; others move the 
eyebrows rapidly up and down when excited. . . . Young 
orangs and chimpanzees protrude the lips greatly also when 
displeased. Young orangs often kiss each other, . . . The 
higher apes raise the eyebrows, and the forehead becomes, as 
with man, transversely wrinkled. In comparison with man their 
faces are less expressive, chiefly owing to their not frowning 
under many emotions of the mind. Frowning, which is one of 
the most important of all the expressions in man, is due to the 
corrugating muscles of the forehead; but though the apes pos- 
sess this muscle, they rarely frown, — at least conspicuously. . 
. . The gorilla, when enraged, erects the crests of hair, drops 
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the lower lip, and utters terrific yells. The great power of move- 
ment of the scalp of the gorilla and of some other of the quad- 
rumana demands notice in relation to the power still possessed 
by some men, through inheritance by reversion or persistence, 
of voluntarily moving the scalp. . . . Astonishment is not 
expressed by wide-open mouth by the monkeys, as with man." 

In summing up his observations, Mr. Darwin says, "That the 
chief expressive actions exhibited by man and the lower animals 
are now innate and inherited, — that is, have not been learned by 
the individual, — is admitted by every one. So little has learning 
or instruction to do with some of these that they are from the 
earliest days and throughout life, quite beyond our control. . . 
Many of our most important expressions have not been learned; 
but it is remarkable that some, which are certainly innate, require 
practice in the individual before they can*be performed in a full 
and perfect manner. . . . Slight movements, such as the 
wrinkling of the forehead in grief, or the scarcely perceptible 
drawing down of the corners of ttie mouth, are the last remnants 
or rudiments of strongly marked and intelligible movements. 
They arc full of significance to us in regard to expressions, as 
are all ordinary rudiments to the naturalist in the classification 
and genealogy of organic beings." Then again, many move- 
ments of the face in lower forms are but the beginnings, the 
embryonic origin, of expressions that a r e highly developed in 
man, as, for instance, the action of laughing. Ol this movement 
we can see but the beginning, the suggestion, in lower animals. 
Indeed, man has been described as "the only animal that laughs," 
for he alone gives the movement full play. So with frowning. 
expression with the eye, and other lacial expressive movements 
which are undeveloped in lower forms, but have their origin 
there. 

Then again the higher grades of expression, those expressions 
of the higher emotions and intellectual processes, must have 
arisen after the emergence of man from the animal stage, as the 
animals furnish us few suggestions of them, or of the probable 
source of their origin, or path of development. Such expres- 
sions are the human part of the face, — that which lifts it beyond 
and sets it apart from the animals below it Under this head 
come the finer expressions ol the mouth and face, which accom- 
pany that highest intellectual accomplishment, intelligible speech. 
Man does not indulge in the coarse movements of the mouth, as 
excessive pouting or strong retraction of the lips, showing the 
teeth, etc. (except when under very strong feeling, or as children 
who employ such extreme actions), but the mouth is more under 
restraint, and expresses the finer grades of feelings and emotions 
which have come into existence since man became a different 
being and to which the lower animals are strangers. The acqui 
sition and development of articulate speech has led to the mod- 
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ification of some animal expressions and the refinement of others, 
and the creation of still others entirely new. But the differenti- 
ation of these ts impossible in the present state of imperfect data 
and absence of close observation. 

But of the philosophy of expression, Mr. Geo. Romanes says 
that "in animals as in man there is obviously a 'logic of feelings' 
that is translated into a 'logic of signs.' This logic of signs, in- 
its higher development, has exclusive reference to the represen- 
tative faculties, and is first evoked by those exegencies of life 
which rendered necessarv the communication of ideas. The 
germ ol the sign-making faculty occurs among animals as far 
down as the ant and is highly developed among the higher ver- 
tebrates. Pointer dogs make signs, terriers 'beg' for food, and 
the cat, dog, horse and other animals make signs. The animal 
is capable of converting the logic of feelings into the logic of 
signs for the purpose of communication, and it is a sign language 
as much as that of the deaf mute or savages." From these be- 
ginnings, the principle of communication arose, signs and gesture 
language were developed and facial expression, as an auxilliary 
of gesture language, was evolved. 

Facial expression is, then, in its last analysis, sign language. It 
belongs to the realm of "gesture speech" — communication by 
gestures of the features. As Mr. Garrick Mallery says in his 
contributions to the study of sign language ("Report of Bureau 
of Ethnology," vol. i), "Gesture speech is divided into corporeal 
motion and facial expression. . . A play of features, whether 
instinctive or voluntary, accentuates and qualifies all motions in- 
tended to serve as signs, and strong instinctive facial expression 
is generally accompanied by action of the body or some of its 
members. But, so far as distinction can be made, expressions 
of the features are the result of emotional and corporeal ges- 
tures of intellectual actions. The former in genera! and the 
small number of the latter that are distinctly emotional are 
nearly identical among men, for physiological causes which do 
not affect with the same similarity the processes of thought. The 
large number of corporeal gestures expressing intellectual oper- 
ations require and admit of more variety and conventionality. 
.• . . . Sign language necessarily includes and presupposes 

facial expression when the emotions are in question 

The earliest gestures were doubtless instinctive and generally 
emotional, preceding pictorial, metamorphic and conventional 
gestures, which in turn preceded articulate speech, according to 
Darwin. . . . While it appears that the expressions of the 
features are not confined to the emotions, the movements of the 
hands or arms are often modified or accentuated by associated 
facial changes. These infuse life into the skeleton sign and be- 
long to the class of innate expressions Emotional 

expression in the features of man is to be considered in reference 
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to the fact that the special senses either have their seat in or in 
close relation to the face, and that so large a number of nerves 
pass to it from the brain." He describes several instances where 
complete conversation has been carried on by facial expression 
alone — showing the possibilities of intellectual as well as of 
emotional expression of the face. Facial expression differs from 
sign language in that the latter, like oral speech, has become 
conventional among tribes by whom it is extensively employed; 
but the former still bears its primitive graphic and representative 
relation to thought and feeling. It pictures feelings, illustrates 
thought, and is therefore the remains of the original, primitive 
sign language, which was pictographic. Sign language and its 
analogue, facial expression, "are so faithful to nature that they 
will endure, while vocal speech will undergo many vicissitudes 
of development and retrogression." Being among the earlier 
evolved exprcssional habits, facial expression will be among the 
last to change, while vocal speech and even sign language will 
become conventionalized and undergo many changes, so as to 
lose all semblance to ideographic signs. Facial expression is 
part of the natural sign language, and consists largely of hered- 
itary impulses left over from a primitive state, So tile signs 
given by the features, indicative of what is going on within the 
mind, are direct and simple. Even children — babies — notice the 
expressions of the face and judge of the intentions of persons 
toward them. The power to read signs is, of course, an hered- 
itary instinct, just as the sign language of the face is hereditary. 
Both are from an epoch in the evolution of the race when artic- 
ulate speech was undeveloped and even gesture language was 
unconventionalized. 

But as Darwin again says (Expression of the Emotions), "It 
is a curious, though perhaps an idle speculation, how early in 
the long line of our progenitors the various expressive move- 
ments now exhibited by man, were successively acquired. The 
movements ot the face and body, whatever their origin may have 
been, are ol themsejves of much importance for our welfare. 
They serve as the first means of communication between the 
mother and infant, and when grown we readily perceive sympa- 
thy in others by their expression." 

There is still much to be learned by careful observation and 
tabulation of results, of the comparative expressive movements 
of man and the lower animals. What we have already learned 
throws considerable light on the evolution of the human face and 
the origin and philosophy of facial movements; but much re- 
mains to be done in the working out of details. We have sub- 
mitted sufficient to show, however, that the human face, with all 
its possibilities of expression, was not the result of accident, but 
was arrived at by the simple methods of gradual development 
and evolution in accordance with well known natural laws. 
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Correspondence. 



A MOUND-BUILDER'S PIPE. 

Editor American Antiquarian. 

On page 108 of The Antiquarian for March, 1S91. there is 
given a representation of a pipe (Fig. 27}, concerning which 
there seems to be some doubt expressed in your accompanying 
article, with reference to the genuineness of this pipe and similar 
articles from Michigan. 1 desire to say that 1 have in my col- 
lection the almost exact counterpart of this pipe. There are 
these differences: mine is of steatite; the under bill is of equal 
length with the upper, and the tongue is plainly represented. 
The eye and the nostril are wanting, and instead a turkey's foot 
ornaments one side, A rude scrawl of doubtful design on either 
side completes the distinctive differences. The pipe in my col- 
lection I secured from a boy, who found it on the shore of the 
Ohio River at Baden, Pa., twenty miles below Pittsburg. This 
additional find of the same pipe in a new locality certainly con 
firms their genuineness. O. H. P. Graham. 



ANTIQUITY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

According to the latest advices received from headquarters, 
the plan of the exhibit of Department "M" in 1893 is fully 
settled. Prof. Putnam, chief of the department, accompanied by 
the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, recently con- 
ferred with the director general as to the location of the ethno-, 
graphical exhibit and of the building which the government is 
to erect for the purpose of carrying on an Indian school during 
the fair. It is arranged that this department include in its ex- 
hibit of American peoples, the Indians of the United States; 
and that our government represent its method of educating and 
civilizing them. The collections — archaeological, ethnological 
and historical — are to be exhibited in the north end of the 
building — I. e., the building of manufactures and liberal arts. 
There they will occupy four acres of floor space, and will be 
classified in a series of alcoves. 

The American ethnographical exhibition will be out in the 
open air, not on Wooded Island, as this was given up to horti- 
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culture, but on the borders of the lake. Here will be seen the 
natives of Vancouver's Island, in their queer long boats drawn 
up ashore, or in and about their curious plank houses, perform- 
ing their feats of jugglery and going through their peculiar 
ceremonies; also the several tribes of North American Indians, 
each in its native dwelling; whether it be the wigwam of skins, 
the house of poles, or the little mud hut. Here further will be 
seen the Maya from Yucatan, making his baskets and pottery 
vessels, and the natives of Guatemala making their laces and 
woven fabrics. Besides these there will be represented the various 
tribes of South America, including those of Terra del Fucgo, 
about whom we know so little. All these native peoples, dressed 
in their own peculiar costumes and adorned with their odd orna- 
ments, will be surrounded by their characteristics household 
furnishings, etc., and will be carrying on their native industries 
during the exposition. 

The archaeological exhibit, the location of which has been 
mentioned, will well represent the ancient people of the New 
World. There will be exhibited some of the rude paleolithic 
implements found in the Trenton gravels. These are supposed 
to be the remains of that most ancient American race which lived 
contemporaneous with the mastodon at the close of the glacial 
period. The remains of that later people, called by some the 
"Mound-builders," will be of great interest. Prominent among 
the relics of this race will be the collections made by the explor- 
ing parties sent to Ohio during recent years by the Peahody 
Museum of Cambridge, Mass,, and the World's Columbian Ex- 
position. All of these explorations have been under the directii 
of Piof. F. W. Putnam, of Harvard University, curator of 
Peabody Museum, and now chief of Division "M." 

Besides all these specimens, and to the scientific world more 
important, there will be shown relief-maps of the great serpent 
mound of Adams County, Ohio; Fort Ar-cient, the Cahokia 
mound, and other similar earth-works of the Mississippi Valley. 

There will be exhibited the remains of that wonderful civili- 
sation of ancient Yucatan. The representation of the ruined 
buildings of this civilization will be of the greatest interest to 
many of us. Not a few of these buildings were constructed of 
large blocks of stone, which in our day we would not think of 
moving without the assistance of the most improved of modern 
machinery; and all these blocks are carved into beautiful inter- 
woven designs, which continue from one stone to another with 
perfect regularity. One of the ruins — the " Portal of Zabua" — 
will be reproduced in terra cotta, and will form the entrance to 
the outdoor exhibit. The wonderful sculpture and idols from 
the ruins of Copan will be another interesting tcature. The casts 
of the hieroglyphics onthe ruins of Palenque, rivalling 
cient writings of the orient, will be scarcely less marvelloi 
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Passing then to the ancient civilization of Peru, what will there 
be of greater curiosity than the remains of the Inca nation? 
Among the Peruvian specimens wil! be seen pottery vessels of 
every description, represented upon which are the various forms 
imitative of animals of every kind, from the lobster to the human 
being. The mummies, of which this department has succeeded 
in obtaining over one hundred specimens, will be of use for com- 
parison with the better known Egyptian remains. Although 
these are wrapped in finely woven fabrics, the bundle and exter- 
nal appearance would readily distinguish them from their Egyp- 
tian brothers. 

In addition to the various remains, there will be exhibited 
hundreds of photographs, taken by the expeditions, of mounds 
and ruins in all parts of this "new old world," from Alaska to 
Terra del Fuego. And not only photographs, but also maps, 
charts and diagrams will be shown to illustrate the localities, the 
comparisons of different races, their migration and development. 
Work was recently commenced on a new section of this di- 
vision. It is to include primitive religions, games and lolk-lore. 
And under this section will be exhibited, as far as possible, all 
the early religions. Prominent among these specimens will be 
seen the strange idols, such as are now being collected by the 
Peabody Museum Honduras expedition, and some of those most 
peculiar clayaitars containing cremated human bodies, such as 
were found in the famous Turner group of Ohio. Besides such 
specimens, there will be an almost endless series of amulets, 
totems, charms and other objects illustrative of fetish or religious 
rites. 

Exhibits are to be made of the various games of all countries ; 
and of the gaming accessories, such as cards, dice, dominoes, 
chessmen, and the peculiar objects used by savage races, These 
objects will be arranged to trace the origin and development of 
the games in different parts of the world. This feature will 
doubtless be of great interest to the public in general as well as 
to the followers of Hoyle. 

Under the group, "Isolated and Collective Exhibits," the de- 
partment will contain numismatic, zoological, geological and 
natural history collections in genera!. But only specimens having 
a high scientific and educational value will be accepted by the 
department. 

The coin collector will find much to interest him in the coins 
and medals of the world; and the historical student will find 
that a series of coins, of the various issues, has much to teach 
him of the progress of civilization. Taxidermists will see sam- 
ples of the finest work in their line. 

Arrangements are being made with the several States to place 
their historical exhibits under this department, as it is thought 
by Prof. Putnam that if these relics of the past are placed in their 
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relative positions and with some attention to a geographical 
arrangement, they will have a much greater educational value, 
and visitors will then be able to draw important object lessons of 
the geography and history of the States as individuals and also 
as a part of the whole country much better than if the historical 
specimens were isolated in the State buildings. 

The plan of this section, similar to that of the entire depart- 
ment, is to show the true bearing of these studies upon a general 
education and to inspire an intellectual interest in them. 

Such are the plans of the department, the results of which the 
increasing interest and untiring efforts of Prof. Putnam can not 
fail to materialize. One immediately conceives that this exhibi- 
tion will afford many of the advantages of travel and research, 
and will be one of the most interesting features of the exposition. 

The writer is much indebted to Miss Frances H, Mead, the 
secretary of the Department of Ethnology, for information re- 
garding the progress of the department. 

Harlan I. Smith. 

Saginaw (E. S.), Michigan. 
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MOUNDS IN FLORIDA. 
Editor American Antiquarian ; 

Yours of July 20th is received. While I have been pre; 
at the opening of mounds on the east coast and west coast of 
Florida, my investigations have been mainly upon the St. John's 
River, and I therefore feel myself better qualified to speak of 
the sand mounds and shell heaps of the river and of adjact 
lakes and lagoons. 

I. In reference to effigies and totems : I have not seen the 
frog mound on the west coast. Turtle mound, not far from Ni 
Smyrna, on the east coast, is simply a shell heap, and bears no 
resemblance to a turtle. Mr. Andrew E. Douglass has disposed 
of this question in a former number of your magazine. There 
is another turtle mound on the east bank of the St. John's, four 
miles north of Lake Washington. It has the form of a turtle 
shell, but legs, head and tail are wanting. It probably derives 
its name from the number of "coolers" (hard shell turtles) that 
take advantage of it for the purpose of laying their eggs, and 
which, victims to otters and owls, leave their shells scattered 
over the surface of the mound. 

It is not to shell heaps, formed by a slow accretion of debris, 
perhaps through centuries, that we must look for effigy mounds 
in Florida; if, indeed, they exist there at all. Mr. S. T. Walker 
suggests a possibility that the form of a turtle was intentioi 
given to a mound on Long Key, on the west coast. You 
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cited this in your book. At Tick Island, Volusia County, a long 
winding causeway, somewhat suggesting the serpent, leaves the 
great sand mound there and runs through the swamp towards a 
neighboring shell heap. It was probably used as a means of ac- 
cess in wet weather, 

On the west bank of the St. John's, several miles south of 
Volusia Bar, a water-way, called Blue Creek, joins the river. On 
this creek is a large shell deposit, the property of a man named 
Duval. Several hundred yards distant in the palmetto scrub is 
an interesting burial mound of sand. Not far from this mound, 
which is a truncated cone, is a mound of white sand with a max- 
imum height of about two feet. Its shape is almost precisely 
that given by the Indians in their picture writing to represent an 
outstretched skin. In fact, on a "banner stone," in my posses- 
sion, among the symbols is the representation of a skin, almost 
a fac -simile in outline of this mound. This is the only mound 
strongly resembling an effigy that I have seen on the river, and 
in view of the mass of negative testimony as to the occurrence 
of effigy mounds in Florida. I simply state the existence of this 
mound, without suggestion as to its nature. 

Although I visited Pine Island on the west coast, I do not 
consider myself qualified to speak of the canal to be seen there. 
I have found no totems in the river mounds. In fact, so 
wretchedly poor were the Indians who built the larger ones, that 
on and near the base where original burials are met with, almost 
nothing in the shape of implements is found; with the excep- 
tion of two or three rough arrow heads, one lance head, and 
three small pots, I have found nothing of interest with orig- 
inal interments. Polished stone, metals, gorgets, etc., when 
obtained through excavation, are near the surface with secondary 
burials, or unassociated with bones. A beautiful polished green- 
stone implement found by me in the great sand mound at Tick 
Island* was unaccompanied by human remains, and was proba- 
bly left en cache subsequent to the building of the mound. Mr. 
Andrew E. Douglass found no remains with the ceremonial 
weapons discovered by him on the east coast, and points 
out that in a majority of cases, implements are not found 
in connection with burials. The men who made the mounds, 
however, at a period when pottery was in use, often buried frag- 
ments ol vessels with the dead, and to these fragments they 
sometimes gave the shape of the lance or arrow point. 

Certain stone implements found in Florida are suggestive of 
the types of the paleolithic age. There is certainly a field for 
critical study of the stone implements of the Peninsula. 

II. In regard to your second enquiry, I have never seen or 
heard of any remains of lacustrine dwellings in Florida. The 
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great island shell heaps of the upper river doubtless served the 
purposes of the inhabitants as to immunity from attack save by 
water. 

I do not consider the sand mounds of the river to have served 
the purpose of places of refuge during high water, unless very 
different conditions prevailed at the period when the mounds 
were built. Solid land beyond the reach of the river is always 
at hand. Later Indians, as we know, u.^ed the mounds for dom- 
iciliary purposes, but I do not think the large mounds of the 
river were constructed for such a purpose, though all were not 
burial mounds. I have never seen a pyramid mound in the 
river, nor have I met with a terraced mound, though the de- 
scription of one just reported to me from Lake County would 
see.ni very like it — '"a mound upon a mound." 

III. As to the age of the mounds, I am convinced that the sand 
mounds of the St. John's were contemporary with and were built 
by the men who made the shell heaps. After years of investi- 
gation on the river, where during certain seasons steamers under 
my orders, with numbers of assistants, afforded me unusual facil- 
ities, the results of my excavations in a score of sand mounds 
and in very many shell heaps in upwards of sixty localities. 
leave me no room to doubt it. The pottery in mounds and ad- 
jacent shell heaps is usually of the same type, and when pot- 
sherds are wanting in neighboring shell deposits, their absence 
in the mounds is noticeable. If pottery cannot be found in the 
shell deposit upon which a mound containing pottery is built, its 
discovery is almost certain in some other and probably later de- 
posit not far away. The bones of the shell heaps and mounds 
have features in common. Implements from the base of the 
sand mounds are of the shell heap type, and lastly in Orange 
Mound, a great island shell heap south of Puzzle Lake, under 
three feet of shell, I discovered {February, 1892.) a stratified 
burial mound of sand. 

As to the age of the shell heaps I cannot hazard an opinion. 
The latest were probably abandoned before the first Spaniards 
landed. Nothing suggesting a knowledge of Europeans has 
ever been found in them. The bones of fossil animals they 
sometimes contain have doubtless been dredged from the river 
{as they are to-day by the nets of the fishermen), in the search 
for shell fish, and carried to the heaps, and can in no way be con- 
sidered as contemporary with the shell deposits containing them. 

Ornamented pottery is found at the bottom of some heaps on 
which grow great live oaks, but again no sherds are met with in 
shell deposits of enormous size,* leading to the belief that the 
knowledge of the art of pottery making was unknown during all 
the ages requisite to pile up such formidable masses of debris. 

Dr. Brinton (Floridian Peninsula, Page r;o) refers to the find- 

•Mt. Taylor, 27 feet, 2 liichei high, oontalna no pottery. 
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ing of glass beads in a mound at a place now known as Ginn's 
Grove, the Speers Landing mentioned by Prof. jWyman. Dr. 
Brinton is of the opinion that the beads are of the same epuch 
as the mound, and this opinion, which I believe to be based 
upon insufficient investigation and to be misleading, is quoted by 
C. C. Jones, "Antiquities of Southern Indians." 

The sand mound at Ginn's Grove is in a general way typical 
of the large sand mounds of the St. John's, though varying in 
detail, notably in the form of burials at the base. To admit for 
it an origin contemporary with the occupancy of Florida by the 
whites would be granting a powerful argument as to a post-Co- 
lumbian origin for many others. 

This mound is on the property of Dr. A. C. Caldwell, of San- 
ford, through whose courtesy I was permitted to make a very 
thorough investigation. Near the surface of the mound are 
intrusive burials, flexed, but in anatomical order, and with these 
I am inclined to believe the beads were found. The base of the 
mound, which, so far as I could learn, lay under undisturbed 
strata of brown and white sand, is covered with bundles of bones 
surmounted by crania, a form of burial common on either coast, 
where bones denuded of flesh through exposure to the elements 
have been interred as described. Nearly three days were spent 
by my party in the trench, the last two with trowels alone, and 
a most careful search was made, revealing nothing in the nature 
of beads of glass or of anything else indicating intercourse with 
the whites Glass beads are numerous on the surface of the 
mounds at Lake Harney and at the Indian Fields, neither very 
far distant from the Ginn Grove mound, and it is probable that 
the beads at the latter place also were surface finds. Moreover, 
1 have never found in any of the large mounds of the St. John's 
River, on or near the base, anything to indicate intercourse with 
the whites, and it is very probable that had the base been reached 
by Dr. Brinton, mention would have been made of the other 
form of burial. There is no evidence upon the mound, which is 
ten feet in height, of other excavations over three feet in depth. 
I think Dr. Brinton's views as to the mound at Ginn's Grove may 
reasonably be dismissed. 

While it is impossible to assign even an approximative age to 
the sand mounds of the St. John's River, I am convinced that in 
common with the shell heaps all the larger mounds are not only 
of pre-Columbian origin, but also of very considerable antiquity 
as compared with other mounds. 

August 15, 1892. Clarence B. Moore. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Red Hand. — One of the moat interesting symbols found in Ameri« 
is that of the hand. It if very wide spread and reminds us of the same 
symbol found in oriental countries. Mr. W. K. Moorehead has an article in 
the Miutratcd American on this subject. The rear wall of each of the fifteen 
chambers of the Casa del Echo tavernarestamped with several hands. The 
owner seems to have dipped his hand into red paint and then pressed his 
palm and fingers against the wall. The hand is found on the dwellings 
along the Colorado River, above the entrance. Gen. Thruston gives cuts of 
human hands upon pottery from the stone graves. Mr. Henderson speaks 
of a hand inscribed upon a disk which was found in the State of Illinois. 
Mr. W. H. Holmes describes a disk with a hand and an eye, surrounded 
by a double serpent. Mr. Augustus Le Plongeon found a statue of a priest 
in Yucatan; the priest wore an apron with an extended hand. John L. 
Stephens found the red hand on the walls of the palaces of Palenqae. Gen. 
Grant, in his trip around the world, noticed the red hand in India. George 
Smith found rude models of hands in the ancient palaces of Assyria. The 
Saxon barons would sign their documents by dipping the band in ink or 
paint and press it upon the parchment. 

Policemen and detectives are now learning that the impression of the 
hand is better than a photograph in identifying a criminal. The signifi- 
cance ol the ancient symbol is unknown. It is supposed by some to have 
signified ownership; by others, as a charm to ward off evil spirits. It is 
associated with the serpent in America, and may have been a symbol con- 
nected with serpent worship. 

Thb Bitinu Serfbnt.— The worship of Isis, in Egypt, is attended with ■ 
myth. When Osiris was killed by his brother, Typhon, Isis, his wife, lied 
with her son, Horns, to Byblos, Syria, and was there until her son was 
grown. A papyrus at Turin contains adescription of the biting of Rau (the 
snn-god), by a serpent. The scene of the serpent's attack was Assyria, accord- 
ing^ the newly discovered apology of Aiistidee. A recent article by Joseph 
Oflord, in the proceedings of the society of Biblical Archaeology, May 3d, 
1892, on this subject, credits M. Chabas with the following: "Osiris, the 
nocturnal sun-god, passed through twelve regions corresponding to the 
twelve hours of the night. The sun disappearing behind the western hills 
of the Nile, passed around to the north of Egypt, moved eastward across 
Phcenicia and reappeared above the mountains on the east. Bybloe was 
one of the Btages of the route. In this way the Osiris who died and was 
reborn as Horus, in Syria, personified the sun ; but what is the significance 
of the biting of the serpent? 

Hercules contended with a serpent in his cradle. Adam and Eve were 
visited by the serpent in the Garden of Eden, and the curse was the serpent 
shall bite his heel. Shall we ascribe this to a sun myth, or was there a hid- 
den significance based upon historical tradition? 

Round Towers in Ireland.— These towers, an object of much debate, are 
now pronounced of christian and not pagan origin erected between the fifth 
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and thirteenth centuries. They answered a three-fold use, as belfries, as 
keeps for sacred utensils, as places of security in times of attack, and were 
used as beacons and watch towers. The invention of towers is traced back 
to Assyria. Neither the Greek temple nor the Roman barflies, had any- 
thing like a tower attached to it. It name in with the early Celtic church. 
The towers of Ravenna, Pisa, Venice, Strasburg, Worms, Niestrich, and the 
Schnesa of Switzerland, may be said to derive their origin from the advent 
of Byisantine workmen from the court of Charlemagne. They may be « 
reminiscence of the eastern cylindrical pillar. In France nothing but the 
lower stones are left; in Ireland they are better preserved. The Burgh of 
Mousa iB a good specimen of the towers which we have described above; 
an article in the proceedings of the American Geographical society for 1892 
contains a description of this. 

The Winged Circle in Palestine.— Prof. August Eiaenlohr describes a 
monument in the proceedings of society of Biblical Archa'ology, found at 
Safed, tbe borders of Palestine. A monument on which was a winged disk 
and nrseus; below this is a king seated on a throne, a standing figure behind 
the king, a bawk-headed divinity on a foot stool in front. This he pro- 
nounced Phoenician. Winged figures like this are very common in Egypt, 
but rare outside of that land. The winged globe is found in America, but 
wltbouttheuraeuB and without human figures. Was this winged globe trans- 
mitted from the old world, or did it originate separately on this continent? 
Monuments of Egypt extend bock to 3000, B. C. The first colonists crossed 
over the Red Sea at a time wbeu the Delta was a. mere swamp. There are 
excellent photographs of Amorites, Hittitea and Philistines, and of the 
Hyksos kings who were Turanian in aspect, differing from the Egyptian of 
on earlier and later race. More of this can be learned from Dr. A. H. Sayce. 

Prehistoric Times in Egypt ard Palestine. — The North American Review 
for June, [contains an interesting article on this subject, by Sir William 
Dawson. Prehistoric annals embrace the geological and tbe geographical 
conditions, references in the bible to the antedeluvian world, tbe monu- 
ments of these countries. Flint flakes are common on the surface. A 
barrow armed with flints was used by the Egyptian farmer, but some main- 
tain that paleolithics in Egypt belong to the earliest pleistocene period, but 
Dawson thinks that they were later than the cave contents of France and 
England. 

CoLfMiics.— A series of articles by Richard U. Clark, LL. D., has appeared 
in American Catholic Quarterly. The writer's estimate of the great discov- 
erer is a just one and the articles likely to contract the hypercritical book 
written by Justin Winsor, wbicb bad such a tendency to detract from his 
honor. Articles have appeared in other magazines and reviews, each one 
of which bears testimony to the superiority of Columbus, both as a navi- 
gator, as a leader and as a religious man. There were inconsistencies in the 
man, if we judge him by the present standard, but if we compare him with 
the men of his day, and especially with the Spaniards, we will find that 
treachery, selfishness, cruelty and crime are written against tbe name of 
many of his contemporaries, but sincerity, patience, jelf-sacriflcing zeal 
humanity and devoted piety are the virtues which characterized him. His 
life ended in disappointment, but his greatest crime was he bad not the 
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fortune or ability h 

He wax sinned against r 

Rock Hewn Tombs.— The Nation for July 21 has a letter from Mr. H. Y 
Stuart explaining the artificial light by which the acres of wall in tbe 
tombs of tbe kings were covered with such detailed painting?. The light 
was given by terracotta oil lamps, about as large as the modern wax candle. 

Mexican Siiieijis. — Mrs. Zelia Nuttal has published a description of (be 
war shields of the Aztecs, which were covered with hieroglyphics in colon". 
The religious shields were the most interesting; one of these has beenfonnd 
at Innsbruck Castle. It is a shield of red feathers, still fresh in color. On 
field is a blue dragon of coarse mosaic work, garnished with a gold leal 
The shield has been in the castle UIKJ years. It was sent by Cortex as a gift 
to Charles V. Mrs. Nuttall has been appointed special assistant of the 
Mexican exhibit of the Chicago exposition. An entire codex or ancient 
Mexican manuscript has been reproduced in fac-tiinili by Mrs. Nuttall and 
will be published at her expense 

The Ancient Alphabet. — New light has been thrown on the history of 
the alphabet by the researches of Dr. Glaaer among tbe rained cities of 
Arabia. Sepulchral epitaphs in the Libyan alphabet have been discovered 
dating 30(1 years before Christ. Rock inscriptions showing exiremely 
archaic forms of letters have been copied from the Southern Atlas Mount- 

Asia Minor.— People having short, high skulls, resembling those of the 
Lycian graves constituted the most ancient population of Asia Minor, They 
extended from the Upper Euphrates to Central Europe, but came trom 
Central Asia, but are distinct from Greeks and Semites. This accounts for 
the short, dark brachycepbalic people of Europe. 

Tub Nahuas.— A colony of Nahuas once occupied a considerable tract of 
lake Nioaraugua and left their interesting ruins there. This was the Maya 
territory, but the Nahuas seem to have migrated thither from Mexico. 

Polynesian Society.— Polynesia, including Australia, New Zealand, Ma- 
laysia, Micronesia and Melanesia, is to be studied by the members of a society 
founded in New Zealand and ie to have a journal devoted to them. 

Morse's Collection of Japan Pottery and other relics have been sold 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at very high figures. 

Maya Hieroglyphics and Lasdab Alpha bet are proving to be much 
reliable than was supposed. Dr. Thomas has identified many of the pho- 
netic characters in Landas alphabet by his studies of the Maya Codices 
and has been able to translate whole sentences of Codex Troano. 

Tbe subject of this Codex has relation toceremonise and trifling acts, and 
is of no great importance to history, but it is interesting to know that the 
mysterv is to be cleared up and that the monuments may yet be interpreted. 
Dr. Brinton's theory has been that there were no phonetic characters, that 
the rebus wa* the key to the solution. Dr. Thomas does not hold this 
theory, but advocates the phonetic. 

Interpretation or Maya Hieroglyphics.— H. F. Creeson claims to have 
made similar interpretations to those made by Professor Thomas and Leon 
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de Rosny. Prof. Thomas has been at work on these glyphs for many yeara 
and haa just reached the point where he thinks be can identify the pho- 
netic characters. If Mr. Cresson was at work in this line, he is a newcomer 
in the field. 

Not a Serpent Mound. — The description of an earth-work discovered in 
the Little Miami Valley is eo erroneous that it wonld hardly be justifiable 
to allow it to pass. It is stated that "what hits hitherto been regarded as an 
earth-work is now shown to be another serpent mound, famous as the one 
in Adams County; that the total length is 191)1) feet." There is no evidence 
which would permit this earth-work to be termed a Berpent mound. As to 
the length, the figures given are necessarily incorrect, as both ends of the 
embankment* are in fields which have been cultivated for upwarda of eighty 
years, and for this reason it has not yet been satisfactorily traced. The part 
which can be traced, however, is over limn feet in length, and lies in a 
primeval forest of maples. It is somewhat in the shape of the letter W., 
which circumstance probably gave rise to the serpent rumor. We to-ilay 
completed the survey of the part which can be traced in the grove, and 
after photographing and sectioning this part an effort will be made to trace 
the remainder of the work. There are many mounds and earth-works in 
this vicinity, as well as stone graves, village sites and open air workshops. 
Am^ng these of most interest may be mentioned a mound surrounded by a 
circular embankment and a group of works consisting of a square embank- 
ment, adjacent to which is one of circular form and a large conical mound 
I these are situated on the) hilltops overlooking the Little Miami 
Valley, and in sight of our camp. Fort Ancient, the great embankments of 
which, twenty-two feet in height at their maximum, extend for nearly four 
mile?, lies on y a short distance up the river, and the highest mound in the 
State is some thirteen miles to the northwest.— Harlan I. Smith. 
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The Stone, Bronze and Iron Age» A Popular Treatise on Early Archicology. 

Bv John Hunter Dirrar. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New 

York : McMillan & Co. 1892. 
This purports to lie a popular treatise, and was evidently prepared with 
this thought in mind. Still there are some parts of the book which will 
prove useful to the specialist, and perhaps the whole may prove useful by 
way of a general review of the entire field. Ttie main objection to it is that 
in the first part— the part which treats of paleolitbics— the author resorts 
to conjecture and draws considerably on his imagination. In fact, the 
anthor says that, unlike the eiact sciences, anthropology allows latitude to 

imagination. Is this so? Must we admit that anthropology is not an 
exact science? It will be so if authors start out this way and do not make 
any effort to have it otherwise. This is the greateBt drawback at present, 
and will continue to he so until the critics shall compel the writing to be 
different. The Neanderthal skull, with a mental capacity little removed 
from idiocy, will be the representative of fossil man to one writer, but the 
Calveras skull to another ; the stones found in the gravel beds of New 
Jersey will be to one a proof of extreme antiquity, but to another will be 
only the imperfect or rejected failures of a recent workshop of the neolithic 
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American. The Mound- builders are to one tbe represen I atives of a high 
grade of civilization, but to another they will be Indiana; Indians will 
also be alike to one, whether they are savage hunters or settled agrienl- 
turists, and no matter to what race they belong, but to another the Indiana 
will represent races which are very unlike, according to tbe theory that if 
most acceptable. Still tbe popular treatises call attention to the science, 
and this very attention gives encouragement to the specialists. We realize 
that they have a mission and so welcome them heartily. The advantage 
which this has over others is that it is accurate enough to be reliable and is 
popular enough to he interesting. It was written evidently for English 
readers, and is therefore more especially devoted to English descriptions of 
the relics of the difterent apes found in England, but there is enough of 
American archaeology in it at least lo draw a comparison, and ao we tract 
that American readers will find it useful. One thing more should be men- 
tioned In its favor: it ia richly printed and is of such shape and size as to 
be easily carried, and so may be taken up by the amateur student at odd 
times and made a sort of companion. It should be supplemented by a few 
books devoted to American archeology, and perhaps by others more thor- 
oughly descriptive of the ancient European monuments, and yet the collector 
and the student can hardly Milord to be without it, 

Smilhionian Report for 1890 contains a very interesting article on the His- 
tory of the Niagara, by G. K. Gilbert ; another on the Primitive House of 
tbe Aryans, by Prof. H. Sayce; Pre-bistoric Races of Italy, by Isaac Taylor. 
The Age of Bronae in Egypt, by Oscar JMontelius, and the Progress of 
Authropology, by O. T. Mason. 

Advance sheets or seperates of the Reports of the National Museum have 
been forwarded. The titles of these are as follows; Anthropology 
Paris Exposition for 1889, by Thomas Wilson; The Callin Collection of 
Indian Paintings, by Washington Matthews, M. D. ; The Methods of 
making, by Walter Hough ; The Ainos of Yeza, Japan, by Romyn E 
cock ; The TJhn or Woman's Knife of the Eskimo, by Otis T. Mason. 
lndtx Armorial. By A. D. Weld French. 

The name French is identified with France, and most of the families in 
the country were originally from France. The earliest recorded name in 
Great Britain is in the Domes day survey. The anglicizing the names took 
place in the thirteenth century and was the result of the Norman conquest. 
The armorial bearings of the name were connected with the times before 
the conquest and originally with the Franks, who were a confederacy of 
German tribes. The book under review contains descriptions of the coats 
of arms, with the usual ahreviations employed in heraldry. It is privately 
printed and is designed for those who bear the name of French. 



This is a book of travels written by a business man to the Daily Gra 
He describes the various adventures and experiences among the silvt 
mines and diamond mines of South Africa. 

There is very littleupon the subject of archeology or ethnology, but a 
that is instructive as to the modern customs and ways of the people 
have migrated there for the purpose of gain and have made their homes ii 
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the land. The change has not been tor improvements, for the Dutch Boers 

are represented ae a very low class of people. The environment has re- 
fill ted in a retrograde process. The survival of the fittest has not improved 
the species. 



Mifflin & C 
Henry Boyntaii Snath. By Lewis F. StearrJ8,iD. D- Boston and New Yorfc : 

Houghton, Mutflin & Co. 1892. 
The change which has come over the "theological world" in illustrated by 
these books, especially by the firet named. The memoir of an earnest chris- 
tian teacher who was strictly orthodox and at the same time very learned, 
is in strong contrast with th« racy extemporaneous lectures on the Evolution 
of Christianity which have hardly a shadow of orthodoxy about them. Dr- 
Abbott is more in accord with the Bpirit of the times, and his book shows 
how religious thought has been affected by the doctrine of 'evolution." 

Prof. Smith believes the bible to be the word of God. Dr. Abbott thinks 
that the word of God may be in the bible. The memoir shows the contest 
which was carried on in the old school and new school theology, some 
forty years ago. The lectures are based on the contest between the old 
theology and the new science, and to some would indicate that science was 
entirely victorious. This, however, is a false impression. If the truth were 
known, it would be found that the older type of religious thought which 
is represented by the memoir is most prevalent. There is a depth ol earn- 
estness in such minds aa 1 hat of Henry B. Smith which cannot be diverted in- 
to channels so entirely new, as those marked out by the pastor of Plymouth 
church. Still the problems have been grappled with by Btrong minds in 
America, aiid by those whose life work it is to solve the mysteries, and we 
are to respect their positions. Neither of these writers base their opinions 
upon the study of science, but both draw from philosophy, mainly the meta- 
physics of Calvin or of Spencer! Archeology is the science which deals 
with the facts. It may be that when archeology has advanced farther we 
shall find that bible Christianity, and all religious truth, are the results of 
development. The spirit of God having worked in the mind? of men to bring 
out these "high thoughts" as the life God has worked in the matter to bring 
out the higher objects of nature; but for the bible we 
far by arcbreology in the East, that we are compelled t 
ferent book from any other, 

Tht Old Document/ and the Nmu Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, L L. B., B. D, 
New York: James Pott A Co.; London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
A description of the bible in the original Hebrew, without points or with- 
out vowels, constitutes the subject of the first chapter. A view of the old 
manuscripts, nearly two thousand ol which have been examined, from Pal- 
estine, Babylon, Africa, Islands of the Inland Sea, is the subject of the 
fourth chapter. The Samaritan Pentateuct is described in the fifth. The 
Talmud period and that of Massarahare described in the sixth and seventh 
chapters. The Greek or Septuagint hible, the Syriac bible, the Latin Vul- 
gate are described in the latter part of the book. It is a very scholary and 
useful volume lo bible students. There is more certainty in studying 
such a volume than in plunging through the endless variations in the sup- 
posed original fragments, which constitute the bible of the "higher critics." 
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When the new bible, with the letters in colors, to designate the frag- 

menta, which has been promised, shall appear, we may be able to speak 

more intelligently, but fur the present the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek Sep- - 

luagjnt, Latin Vulgate are sufficiently au then tiea ted to supply the common 

' demand. We strike solid foundation in this book, but a rope of sand in the 

The Irith Element in Jfcdi.rrai Culture. By H. Zimmer. Translated by Jamei 
Loaing Edwards. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1891. 

Tbe position which the author of thie book takes is that the Irish were 
to the North of Europe what the Moors were to Spain and the South of 
Europe in Medieval times. The Bource of letters and founders of civiliza- 
tion, art and architecture which followed the Roman, may be termed Scotic, 
as well as Irish. 

It was early christian art. The celebrated monastery was founded at Ban- 
gor, in the sixth century That of St. Gall was the chief seat of learning of 
ancient Germany. Celtic missionaries, such as Columba, Columbaous 
and Gallus confounded the Pagan BMW and extended their missions 
from the mouth of the Rhone to Rome and the Alps. Charlemagne 
received Irish scholars and the Irish Apostles who spread Christianity among 
the German tribes, demons wmb an Irish scholar, who died in 826; Scotoi 
Erigena was another. There was a school at Paris, at Liege, in France. 
Ireland's mission on tbe continent was completed in the eleventh century, 
though Irish monks from the eleventh to the thirteenth century made pil- 
grimages to Germany. Subjugation of Ireland to England commenced in 
1171. Intemperance, Ireland's besetting sin, spread among the Irish monks 
at thie time, and there was a decline of culture. The Carlo vingian kingdom 
was converted from heathenism at the time the Irish scholars came there, 
though there are but few books, manuscripts, libraries and literary works 
tbat can be ascribed to them 



On the Older Form* of Terra-Cotta Roofing Tile*. By Edward S. Morse. 

The history of roof-tiles may be traced back to the earliest dawn of Greek 
art, and began before the age of iron. It was introduced from the Hast. The 
ruins of the temple of Hera, at Olympia, dating 1000, B. C, contains the 
earliest specimen, though tiles may have been used in China before this. 
Sloping roofs may be seen in tbe "hut urns" which represent the Lake- 
dwellings. They were probably thatched roofs. Pottery e«isted long before 
tiles were invented. Mr. Morse has given a. description of tile roofs in all 
part* of [he world, with illustrations. — Bulletin of Sitae Innlttute; January 
to March, 1892. 

LUtU Brother! ot the Air. Bv Olive Thoro« Miller. Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Riverside Press. 1892. Price $1.25. 

This little book carries us to the forests and makes us stay among the 
green foliage to watch the habits of tbe fledgelings of the nest, which th.> 
author calls baby birds. This last expression is the key note to the book. 
The birds are not described according to any classification of ornithology, 
nor even according to their plumage, hut their songs and habits are dwelt 
upon at gteat length. We are charmed, however, by the narrative, and 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the writer. It is a book that any one 
can take and read lo the children and find every one interested. It is quite 
likely to cultivate the habit of observation, thouith there are few that will 
take such wonderful pains to studv tbe ways of ''the little brothers in the 
air." 
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THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY. 

Ji\ tiii: Honorary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for the United States. 

Amelia Blandford Edwards, the honorary secretary for Great 
Britain of the Egypt Exploration Fund, did her best and most 
enduring work as an Egyptologist, I use this still somewhat 
occult designation in a broad as well as a technical sense. Was 
she wonderfully versatile in various lines of intellectual labor? 
She was also many-sided as an Egyptologist. When she 
vividly painted the many pre- requisites of the successful ex- 
plorer in situ, in one of her lectures, I inwardly said, "What a 
queen among explorers you would make!" As an incipient 
Egyptologist in 1874, she "wriggled in" through "an aperture 
about a foot and a half square " in " Discoveries at Aboii Simbel," 
so graphically told by her in Chapter XVIII of "A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile." 

Yes, this woman, whose face graces this number of The 
American Antiquarian, born on June 7, 1831 , and actually 
writing for a weekly journal an accepted poem in 183S. entitled 
"The Knights of Old"; at the age of nine winning the prize tor 
a temperance story; sending to George Cruikshank for The 
Omnibus, in 1845, a tale with such deft caricature-pencillings on 
the back of the manuscript as to inspire him to at once call 
on the rare unknown — to be greeted by a blooming maiden of 
but fourteen! — this woman, who rang out musical notes with 
such flexibility and compass at the age of twenty that the opera 
would seem to be her destined profession; who was well known 
in 1853 as a contributor to periodical literature, and as a full- 
blown novelist from then till 1864, when that still tavorite 
romance, "Barbara's History," appeared; who in 1865 produced 
a little volume of ballads, and then in turn became a reviewer on 
the staff of the (London) Morning Post, Saturday Review, Graphic, 
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Illustrated New s, and other journals; who, as a traveler, in 1873 
prepared that spirited book on the Dolomite Mountains, with 
her own illustrations, "Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 
Valleys," and who published in 1880 that combinative novel of 
travel, scenery, incident, society and plot, "Lord Brackenbury." 
translated into French, German, Italian and Russian; this 
woman, I say, in entering the lists of Egyptology must per force 
be many-sided, prismatic, quick-sighted and largely sympathetic. 

Miss Edwards knew Egypt personally, and its history com- 
pletely; she mastered the literature of research and exploration, 
and caught the freshest news of every discovery*; she was pro- 
foundly interested in whatever cast light on philological and 
ethnical questions, or that related to the arts or sciences of con- 
temporaneous nations, and withal she had a fair or respectable 
knowledge of the hieroglyphic text. Her talents, tastes, pre- 
vious training, studies in her adopted profession, eminently 
qualified her for the post of honorary secretary of the society 
which she, with Sir E. Wilson and Prof. R. Stuart Poole founded 
in 18S3. Nay, was she not born to be an Egyptologist? For 
" as a child," she tells us, " Wilkinson's ' Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians' shared my affections with the Arabian 
Nights. I knew every one of the six hundred illustrations by 
heart." Doubtless, too, her official position inspired her super- 
abounding versatility to claim, 

"The boundless field is mine." 

So, by nature and by grace, and otherwise, it came about that 
Miss Edwards was the best delineator that Old Egypt has ever 
had. The Saturday Review thinks "no other writer did so much 
to render Egypt popular. ***** Hers was pre-emi- 
nently the role of interpreter" (April 23). Her lectures to 
American audiences, in their substance and expressions, most 
happily establish my claim. Her advent christening as an en- 
thusiastic amateur in Egyptology may date from 1S77, when 
"A Thousand Miles up the Nile " appeared, and her confirmation 
in that science from 1881, when she had critically mastered all 
the details of the unprecedented discovery of the royal mum- 
mies at Thebes, and substantially assisted Sir E. Wilson in 
preparing his book, "The Egypt of the Past," which she was 
revising the last year of her life. Harper's Magazine, of July, 
1882, under the title, "Lying in State in Cairo," gives her clear, 
picturesque, delightful story anent those regal mummies. 

Both Lady Amelia (she was, by the way, maternally descend! 
from the Walpoles) and Sir Erasmus afford an interesting paral- 
lel or coincidence. Late in the afternoon of life he took up the 
study of Egypt, preparing, as a result, the best work, i 
scope, on ancient Egypt that I know of — already referred 
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and she, a novelist and journalist, when entering; upon middle- 
age, giving the world a most captivating, inspiring, instructive 
book: that has become (as a pocket edition) almost another 
" B;edeker" to the Nile tourist. 

One of Miss Edwards's pamphlets is in substance her paper 
read at the Congress of Orientalists, held at Leyden, in 1884, 
entitled "On a Fragment of Mummy-Case," illustrated by her- 
self. Here. I may exemplify the clearness and grace with which 
she transcribed hieroglyphs. On page 212 of The New England 
Magazine, for April, 1890,* I introduced a fac-simile of her 
manuscript that she had intended solely for my own eye. The 
characters are models of elegant drawing; yet I am sure that 
Miss Edwards executed them with a running hand. Some of 
my readers will pleasantly recall her electric manual touches 
upon the blackboard in her lecture upon the evolution of Egyp- 
tian letters and text. 

Another little brochure is on "The Dispersion of Egyptian 
Antiquities," a paper read at the Leyden Congress ; still another 
at the Vienna Congress of 1886, on the same topic, emphasizes 
"the immense importance of obtaining some knowledge of the 
numerous private collections which are being thus rapidly en- 
riched in Europe and America." The author ventures to think 
that "many a lost chapter of Egyptian history might be recov- 
ered, at least in part, from the cabinets of wealthy amateurs." 
In 1888 Miss Edwards put forth a paper of valuable data on the 
provincial collections, such as the Peel Park Museum in Man- 
chester and the " Mayer Collection" at Liverpool. 

Dr. R. N. Cust, at the Congress which met in 1889 at Stock- 
holm and Christiana, presented her paper upon the Cypriote, 
Phoenician and other signs upon the potsherds found by Mr. 
Petrie in the Fayiim. The Times' special correspondent, referring 
particularly to this paper, said: "The dates of which (the char- 
acters) assigned to the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties have 
led to the conclusion that the Graeco-Phoenician alphabet was 
in use in Egypt at a period antecedent to the date of the exodus." 
On September 18, 1889, my friend wrote me from "Richmond 
Villa," at Weston-super-Mare, in her usual frank vein of dis- 
course, as to what was doing and she was about : " By this post 
I send you parts of two Times' newspapers. I am not sure 
whether I did or did not send you the article I wrote on Mr. 
Petrie's closing work in the Fayum, July 20. I therefore send 
a copy with the one on his exhibition, published last Monday. 
The letter contains a brief reference to my paper written for the 
Stockholm Congress, which you may like to paragraph. I was 
the first person to identify the signs on Mr. Petrie's potsherds. 
His mother sent me his weekly letters all the time he was in 

•An innstrnied nriHc ™ ili<' tfavpth.n collection In Hi" liwton Museum of KInr 
ArU. Id lha' magazine for .Inn nary. WW. "Ill nppenr n ulieLcli of Mils Edwards'* 
«r, lllu'lralod, hy Mloa Jlcilmro-EdwardB. 
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Egypt. She always does so, and upon them I write my notices 
of his work in The Times. In one or two of these letters he gave 
fac simile sketches of the potsjierd-graffiti, and I sent him. by 
■ next post, numerous identifications of them, with Cypriote, 
Phoenician, Lycian, Theran, Phrygian, Etruscan, and other letters. 
I never told a living soul about it — and when Poole and all of 
them were talking of the wonderful rumors, I gravely kept silent, 
though I had seen and identified them ! And they say a woman 
cannot keep a secret!! Sayce visited Petrie in theFayum weeks 
after, and re-identified them precisely as I had done. There are 
over sixty Cypriote letters among them. It is the discovery of 
our day. * * * * The fact is, the subject is of extraordi- 
nary interest and importance." 

The American Geographical Society- in its Bulletin of Decem- 
ber, 1890, published her paper on "Recent Discoveries in Egypt"; 
being, in part, her lecture before the Society in Chickering Hall, 
New York, and it also appeared in pamphlet form. Its discussion 
of Mr. Petrie's discoveries at Tell Gurob and Tell Kahun (in the 
Fayum) is based on her Stockholm treatise of that remarkable 
philological revelation. 

But two of Dr. Edwards's American "magazine articles will be 
referred to here. Harper '$, October, 1886, contained "The Story 
of Tanis" (Zoan), which, as an archaeological paper in a popular 
magazine, is, as a whole, without its peer — at least in my hum- 
ble opinion. Its background of study and research, its grouping 
of historical data and exploration details, its dignity and classic 
finish, its imaginative play (resting on ascertained conditions and 
established topography) in the portrayal of Zoan in all its glory, 
when Rameses oppressed Israel — particularly in the description 
of the scene, which a stranger approaching that great northern 
capital of the Pharaohs would have witnessed, when the king of 
all colossi in Egypt and in the world towered in majesty above 
the vast temple — these and more stamp this article as a master- 
piece of archaeological and historical verbal painting. And yet 
in "Bubastis; an Historical Study," the initial contribution to 
the Century for January, 1890, there is an equally charming de- 
lineation of that marvelous discovery by Dr. Naville, king of 
hieroglyphists, albeit simpler told, and, if anything, more to 
the point. It is much in the style of her lectures. Indeed, Miss 
Edwards almost affected simplicity of style the last two or three 
years of her life. This may have been owing to her constant 
writing for The Timesand The Academy, and particularly because 
of her latest vocation, that of a lecturer to popular audiences, 
when she became largely colloquial in her manner of speech. 
And that simple manner, combined with^dignity of bearing, al- 
ways took her listeners by storm. 

When the Fund's volume on "Goshen" — that invaluable dis- 
covery — appeared, I suggested to my colleague that its stylt 
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was too dry to produce the effect in the United States, that I 
wished in influencing people to aid our work. "It should be more 
in your style," I believe I wrote. "Alas! I admit all that you say 
about 'Goshen': it is dry and too profound," she replied; "yet 
how deeply interesting to us! I am astonished at the closeness 
of the reasoning. How ingenious and convincing it is — even to 
the identification of 'the water of Ra with the Heliopolitan 
spring! * * * * My dear friend, it is of no use to com- 
pare Naville's reports in The Academy with mine in The Times. 
You must remember that the Egyptologists do not write a pic- 
turesque and popular style like that of A. B. E„ \\ho has had 
thirty years of literary work in the romantic school, and who 
has especially cultivated style — worked at it as if it was a sci- 
ence — and mastered it. I study style like a poet; calculating 
even the play of vowel sounds and the music of periods. Style 
is an instrument which I have practiced sedulously, and which I 
can play upon. But our Egyptologists, etc., what do they know 
of that subtle harmony? They have never flung themselves into 
the life and love of imaginary men and women; they have never 
studied the landscape painting of scenery in words; they have 
no notion of the art, the dexterity, the ear required for musical 
English; they have no time for such things. It is not their vo- 
cation. I am the only romancist in the world who is also an 
Egyptologist. We must not expect the owl of Athena to war- 
ble like the nightingale of Keats. Adieu, your devoted friend, 
A. B. Edwards." 

The Britannica Encyclopaedia has some specimens of Miss Ed- 
wards's good workmanship in her adopted profession, and also a 
special article from her for the American edition on the recent 
discoveries in Egypt. Her series of papers on the question, 
"Was Rameses II. the Pharaoh of the Oppression ?" were, I be- 
lieve, gathered into a sheaf, but I have never seen it. From the 
founding of our society till the last year of her life, she contrib- 
uted occasionally to The Graphic and The Illustrated News, and 
regularly to The Times, articles upon our work in Egypt that 
were of the highest value to the cause. They were copied into 
our American newspapers, and I utilized them in various other 
ways. The loss of my associate to me in this particular is sim- 
ply irreparable. From her I got the latest news, and by her 
personal letters I learned of the plans in advance of each sea- 
son's campaign. 

Miss Edwards's more scholarly, but never abstruse or dry, 
journalistic contributions on Egypt appeared in The Academy. 
Says its editor, Mr. J. S. Cotton, of her work: " The Academy 
has suffered by her death an irreparable loss. During the past 
fifteen years she must have contributed to our columns more 
than one hundred articles, many of considerable length and all 
requiring some research. We know not whether to admire in 
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them most the brilliancy of their narrative style, or the accuracy 
with which each detail was verified. She was, in truth, a model 
contributor — never declining a request, punctual to her prom- 
ises, writing in a clear, bold hand, and considerate of the con- 
venience of printer as well as editor." 

I wish to press home the truthful remark of Mr. Cotton as to 
the accuracy of Miss Edwards's details or special statements, 
based on research. The Saturday Revinu considers that " her 
books are deserving of special praise for the small percentage of 
error they contain." In a New York weekly journal, TJu Epoch, 
of March 28, 1890, an anonymous correspondent under the 
caption, "Miss. Amelia R. Edwards's Blunders," made a whole- 
sale onslaught on her lectures, charging her with being ignorant 
of her themes and abounding in gross misstatements. "All 
sheer bosh and nonsense" is one of his elegant applications to 
the lecture which treats of animal Worship, I advise my readers 
to see this "reviewer's" contribution "and the leply of Miss 
Edwards, through me, in The Epoch of June 6. One citation 
will tell ihe tale. The "reviewer" said "she made a good deal 
out of an old snatch of a threshing song, which she even mis- 
translated." He exclaimed: "Ye gods of Egypt! Did ever such 
sounds offend your ears?" Miss Edwards's retort, so suggestive 
of fine thrashing qualities, is simple. "The translation which I 
gave of that song* was made expressly for this lecture by Mr. 
Lepage Renouf (keeper of the Egyptian department in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and successor to Dr. Birch as President of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology), whose profound and accurate 
knowledge of the structure and grammar of the ancient Egyptian 
language is unsurpassed." Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's pithy 
words in the July Harper's are a good peroration to our claim 
for her painstaking accuracy: "She never wrote about anything 
she did not know." 

A letter of January 12, 18S5, remarks as follows: 
" Most nights I have been at the desk till 2 and 3 a. m., and Ike 
Times' article was a matter of the whole night long. My eyes 
are suffering and I feel ten years older than I did three weeks 
ago. Enough of self. Let me turn to your marvelous work in 
New York. Well.no one but yourself, I think, could have per- 
formed that feat of physical and mental and diplomatic achieve- 
ment. * * * And in the midst of it, you could actually sit 
down at the Astor House and write — write that lucid, compact, 
decisive, exhaustive article for The Churchman !\ This is won- 
derful to me. I cannot write except in my own library, at my 
own desk, with everything to hand, and perfect peace and quiet. 
If our old gardener whistles at his work, pruning or weeding in 
the vegetable garden behind my library, I have actually to send 
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out to him to leave off! If the maids chatter in my hearing, I 
stop them! * * * I snppose I am very strong, too, but my 
strength now is more fictitious than real — more nervous than 
solid. Yet not so very long ago I walked up the highest mount- 
ain in central France, four hours up and three hours down, and 
then declared myself ready to do it again if anybody liked to 
turn back with me. I could not do that now." These lines are 
now of peculiar interest: "I look now to Griffith and Petrie 
(she is referring to Englishmen) to carry on the torch of Egyp- 
tian learning in the future, when Poole and I shall have passed 
away. My work will, I hope, in a sense, go on forever — in the 
limited sense of our 'forever' — for I have made my will and left 
an endowment for a professorship of Egyptology to University 
College, London. I wish I could spare the money at once 
and see it working before I die, but that is impossible. They 
will have my Egyptian library, collection of antiquities, etc., etc. 
This is private." 

Another, dated November 16, 1885, contains these paragraphs: 
"Your long and most interesting and very confidential letter de- 
lighted me * * * * There are some parts which I should 
prefer not to destroy as they relate to me, and tell me facts which 
I am very happy and humbly thankful to know. I mean as to 
the light in which my labors are viewed in America. I rfuwork 
conscientiously. I never review a book, for instance, without 
carefully reading it; and I never put anything down as facts 
without having first gone to every reference on the subject, and 
when I am not positively sure of a thing, I always qualify my 
words with 'I think', or T believe.' If your people find me re- 
liable, I rejoice that they are so convinced, because they do me 
justice, and it shows they know enough {I mean the general 
public) to discriminate on abstruse subjects between theorists 
and positivists. I am a positivist in science, and like the ele- 
phant, I try the bridge with my trunk before I venture to cross 
it. But I fear they terribly over-rate me in other ways. I am a 
very indifferent hieroglyphist; I have not time to work at texts 
as I did once. * * * My energies are diverted into the 
practical grooves ol Egyptology, [. e., exploration, and the ac- 
quisition and analysis of all that is learned, discovered and trans- 
lated in whatever country and from whatever sources. I try to 
let nothing escape me, and, perhaps, take me all round, I know 
more about Egyptian history and recent results than anybody 
else; but I am not a translator, and I fear now I never shall be." 

Had Miss Edwards' life been spared another decade the world 
would have been the richer by at least two or three more new 
books of a calibre and merit equal to her "Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
Explorers"; and my earnest hope is that her revision of Wilson's 
"Egypt" is about ready for the publisher, as it is the work on the 
history of the dynasties and marked epochs of Egypt for the 
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general reader, and singularly useful for reference. Her transla- 
tion of Maspero's "Egyptian Archaeology" gives to the English 
reader a most authoritative text book on the architecture and art 
of the ancient Egyptians. But this translation (with notes), her 
volume of lectures, her "Thousand Miles up the Nile," together 
with the brochures and magazine articles, reveal sufficiently to us 
the structure and compass of her mind, and its capacities of ex- 
pression. Broad as is that mental structure, the ability to convey 
its knowledge intelligently, captivatingly, to others, is almost phe- 
nomin.il — certainly so in the realm of archaeology. She could 
turn her search-light power of discernment upon points of inves- 
tigation or announced results, and then touch her conclusions 
with remarkably exact local colors and a felicitous polychrome. 

Shall I discriminate? Miss Edwards's genius belongs to the 
objective rather than the subjective school; and she assiduously 
cultivated her powers and tastes in the direction of objects 
rather than subjects of thought, or, if the latter, from without 
rather than from within. She splendidly illustrated what it is to 
see and think through the eye rather than through pure reason. 
I do not know indeed that she ever read Plato. Aristotle, Des 
Cartes and Hamilton; and although she could aptly quote "The 
immortal Dogberry" and other Shakspearean characters, yet [ 
think she enjoyed the wit more than the human philosophy of 
Shakspeare. She was searching, investigating, logical for a wo- 
man in her deductions (witness her treatment of the Ka question), 
but she lacked at least in her novels, that imperial philosophic 
element, the subjective insight and genius of creation which per- 
meates and sways the "Daniel Derondas" that are given (he 
world. " Lord Brackenbury," so full of life, light, color, and 
abounding in suggestions to the imagination and eye, typifies, I 
think, the objective novel as distinctively as "Middlemarch" 
represents the subjective novel of our day. This may explain 
why some people fail to appreciate Miss Edwards's novels, who 
praise her as an archaeologist* But readers, novelists, archaeo- 
logists are not all alike — thank heaven — and my associate was 
not a Brugsch, a Naville, or a Maspero, or anyone else but her- 
self. She was sui generis, She knew the whole field of Egypt- 
ology better than any man, and no one could approach her word 
power to describe the field, on the side of history, art and 
exploration. I pray for, but I never expect to see, another Ed- 
wards in the domain of Egyptology. The queenly title is hers. 

On November 7, 1889, was given in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music Miss Edwards's initial lecture in America, the Rev. Dr. 
R, S. Storrs making an address of welcome on behalf of the 
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large and distinguished audience of representative men and 
women of New York and Brooklyn. Up to the date of her de- 
parture for home, on March 2S, she gave in all about one hun- 
dred and twenty public lectures in various parts of the land, some 
of them under the auspices of such institutions as Yale, Prince- 
ton, Amherst. Columbia, the Universities of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, the Peabody Institute of Baltimore and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. In Columbus, Ohio, she broke her left 
arm, but, undaunted, she lectured that evening and fulfilled 
every appointment thereafter that had been made for her. It 
was over a year from that untoward accident before she recov- 
ered even a moderate use of that arm. The following facts illus- 
trate her amazing pluck and endurance. Arriving in New York 
some two or three weeks after the accident, and being in much 
pain, the arm was reset. She then attended a luncheon party, 
followed by a small reception. The afternoon was devoted to 
the annual meeting of the Sorosis Club, where she was enrolled 
an honorary member and given a splendid banquet. At eight 
o'clock she was at the Metropolitan Opera House to read a 
paper on the birth and growth of romantic fiction as illustrated 
in Egyptian literature. Of the two other speakers (on cognate 
topics), one took exception to her claim of the Egyptian origin 
of such-and-such and so-and-so. (It was a meeting of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, of free-lance proclivities and practices.) 
Although past ten o'clock, and insufferably hot, Miss Edwards, 
in an off-hand, but unhesitating, clear, fluent, forcible, numer- 
ous speech of about twenty minutes' length, completely carried 
her audience with her. So, at least. The Tribune said, and it was 
my own impression. 

As the memorial minutes of the Committee (in England) of 
the Fund truly say of Miss Edwards's lectures, "On both sides of 
the Atlantic, she has made Egyptology a household word, rep- 
resenting a new intellectual interest." No single achievement of 
my life is more gratifying to me than my successful effort to in- 
duce my friend to visit the United States, The invitation was a 
fitting avant coureur to the welcome and success that everywhere 
were hers. Having written over two hundred personal notes to 
representative men and women in every department of life and 
work, I put out a leaflet, on March 1st. 1889. upon her capacities 
to lecture and her topics, to which 1 appended the following in- 
vitation, signed by Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Curtis, Warner, 
Parkman, Booth, Vanderbilt, Morton, Storrs, the editors of Har- 
per's The Century, The Atlantic, Scribtier's, The Nation, The 
Critic, The Literary World, about all the leading university and 
college presidents, etc. — some two hundred names in all: 

The proposed visit ol Miss Amelia B. Edwards to the United States to =ee 
onr country and to lecture upon snhjerta in which nhe is an acknowledged 
authority, if carried into effect, will be an event ol special interest lo the 
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intelligent and cultivated people of our land. She may be assured of i 
bearty welcome, and her lectures cannot Tail to prove of rare profit and 
pleasure to her andiencee. 

What I predicted, having in mind her lectures in Great Brit- 
ain, was abundantly confirmed by > hcr tour : 

"The plottUMCjUBDen of her style, the interest of her facta, and the sym- 
pathetic charm of her delivery have evoked unwonted enthusiasm. Her 
voic« is peculiarly clear, agreeable and far-reaching, and she possesses, in a 
remarkable decree, the power of holding her aivlieicea. Herself a practical 
archii-ohigi-t, she relaiea the wonders of our inheritance in ancient Egypt 
and the stirrinit storv ot Egyptian exploration, with an intelligent vivid- 
ness which nukes those tar-away subjects as interesting as a sensational 
romance. Herself a skillful artist., she can, in an instant, deftly illnetrate 
with chalk some hieroglyphic puzzle or curious relationship between Egyp- 
tian and Greek arts." 

Miss Edwards, on August 30th, 1889, wrote me of my prep- 
arations on her behalf: "As you know, I never lectured in my 
life till November 3d, [887, and then only because Mr. Horsfall, 
who was on the Corporation committee, insisted on it that I 
could, should and must do it. It would never have entered into 
my head to attempt such a thing had he not done this. I at- 
tribute my success in lecturing to the training my voice had in 
youth — for I was a good singer. I could have taken to opera 
singing had I wished to earn my bread and tame in that way. 
My voice was of extraordinary compass and flexibility. Also, 
I had considerable taste tor acting and played a good deal in 
amateur theatricals when a girl — between fifteen and twenty. I 
think these last experiences have probably much to do with that 
clearness of utterance, etc., which are essential to successful lec- 
turing. But I should like the American world to understand 
that I do none of these things noiv — nor have done them for the 
last thirty years. I am a very staid, quiet, hard-working body 
now." 

The Egypt Exploration Fund owed an unpayable debt to Miss 
Edwards; that debt is now due, will be ever due, to her memory. 
"Miss Edwards," as the obituary in the Annual Report of the 
Fund says, "has followed Erasmus Wilson and James Russell 
Lowell.* In honor of their memory, we, who survive, have a 
sacred duty to the great enterprise consecrated by their names," 
It may be truly added that the archaeological bread she cast 
upon the waters returned to her not after many days. Her po- 
sition as honorary secretary of our society and the discoveries in 
progress afforded her a unique opportunity, which she splendidly 
utilized, of depicting to our age Old Egypt as touched by the 
transforming wand of exploration. By that opportunity she 
gained a scientific as well as an official status; her doctorates 
from Columbia, Smith and Bethany Colleges {L. H, D., LL. D. 
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and Ph. D) were owing to it: because of it she lectured in Great 
Britain, followed by an everyway successful tour in the United 
States ; it was the sine qua non of her best journalistic and mag- 
azine articles; such an opportunity led up to the throne of 
Egyptology, upon which this sketch crowns Iter queen; and, in 
short, it is through the society and her official position, and owing 
to the past decade of discoveries, that she won enduring fame. 
V/hile we mourn her untimely call from the high mission she 
so grandly performed in the promotion of discovery and in the 
diffusion of knowledge acquired by it, we are profoundly thank- 
lul for the much that she lived to accomplish. May I add that 
through her personal efforts or influence a large share of the 
funds from Great Britain were raised for our work? And that 
my lamented associate was a constant inspiration to me in my 
literary and financial efforts to advance our cause in the United 
States f 

The archaeological survey of Egypt, advocated by Mr. F. L. 
Griffith (now its superintendent), was greatly promoted by Dr. 
Edwards. In October last she edited a special extra report of the 
survey, in order, as she wrote me, to create or increase an interest 
in it; her last official act was to issue, in November, a four-page 
circular respecting the claims and results of the survey. Her 
last important word to me, dated December I, was a nine-page 
letter, mostly relating to the Vicomte de Rouge's acceptance of 
the results ol the Funds's discoveries at the sites of Pithom, 
Goshen, etc., as contained in his recently published work, "Geo- 
graphic Anciennc de la Basse Egypte." The cause of this able 
communication to me from Miss Edwards was a "sublimely im- 
pertinent letter," addressed to the society by a notorious dabbler 
in Egyptology, who re-locates established sites, and charges the 
great scholars and explorers with ignorance of the subject. "He 
relies," as she remarks, "on the little that is known and read in 
America on Egyptian subjects and on his own colossal effron- 
tery to carry him through." 

Here ends my sketch, "The rest is silence"? Not so. In- 
tellectual culture, education, may everywhere regard Miss Edwards 
as a generous creditor in the great exchange of knowledge. For 
out of Egypt has chiefly come our knowledge of the evolution 
of man during a period of five thousand years B. C., and among 
ihe delightful surprises of our day is the enthusiasm, intelligence, 
skill, magnetism and poetry with which her pen and voice have 
invested the old, old subject, now regenerated to notice — public 
notice — by discovery, and by portrayal like hers. May other 
imaginative and scholarly souls take up the burden of her song 
in the promotion of exploration to reveal and to record monu- 
mental history by the sweet waters of the Nile. 

William Coplev Winslow. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 



V.— ODDS AND ENDS. 

Insuperable difficulties attend every step in the demands put 
forth by the Norse claimants. One asserts the Norse were the 
original discoverers and should immediately be recognized as 
such, while another admits there were prior discoveries of the 
continent. When the briefs ot the claimants are compared, one 
with the other, contradictions and gross assumptions am seen 
to predominate. One will declare the Sagas to be simple and 
unaffected, and the only reliable histories the earth has fallen 
heir to, while another seeks- to edit and twist them into the re- 
quired shape — thus reminding one of the famous robber Pro- 
crustes. 

Admitting that the Sagas teach all that is claimed lor them, 
what advantage was it to the human race? Is it not a fact that 
the discovery amounted to nothing? Is it not also a fact that 
when Queen Margaret prohibited trade with Greenland, it 
would have stimulated commerce between that colony and the 
one in America? To ofiset the worthiessness of the alleged 
Norse discovery, it is asserted that without it Columbus would 
have known nothing of the New World. Even if this be ad- 
mitted, then more is due to ihe Irish than to the Norse. De 
Costa declares that the Icelandic chronicles distinctly affirm that 
"half a century before the voyage of Erik, a great country was 
known at the west, being called Ireland the Great.' It would 
seem that this country was first reached by the Irish, whose 
prior discovery was concealed by the Icelanders. The Irish 
had described it, evidently, as a land of verdure, while the Saga 
says that Erik applied the name o( 'Greenland' to the part he 
visited, not from any particular fitness, but from motives of 
policy, saying that 'men would be persuaded to go to a land 
with so good a name.' Possibly the term 'Greenland' was orig- 
inally applied to the whole of North America, as were oiten 
names that finally came to have a local meaning."* In the? 
mutual admiration society the Irish should not be crowded out. 
Give them a chance. Let them help fight this battle as well as 
the battles of all countries except their own! 

Unfortunately the reference to Ireland the Great involves us 
in another difficulty. In the above quotation De Costa would 
have us believe it was Greenland, while Prof. Rafn held it was 
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America.* This disagreement between the two editors would 
throw great doubt on the Norse theory. II Prof. Ram is cor- 
rect, then the Norse did not discover the continent, but took 
advantage of the achievement of the Irish. It we argue after 
the same methods, then the honor must be accorded to the Irish, 
while ihe Norse are shorn of all the glory there was in it. 

Those who have presumed to edit the sagas must also edit 
the letter of Columbus, so as to make it appear that he was 
acquainted with the voyages of Erik, Leif and Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne. Prof. R. B. Anderson teaches that Columbus obtained 
from the writings of Adam ol Bremen the Norse discovery of 
America, and this information induced him to go to Iceland, 
where the "Icelanders must have told him, as they state in their 
Sagas, that far to the south of Vinland was Irland-it-Mikla, or 
Great Ireland; that this Great Ireland extended certainly as far 
south as the present Florida, and hence his shortest and most 
pleasant route would be to sail about due west from Spain,"f 
DeCosta says that "Columbus knew of the westward voyages 
of the Icelanders is sufficiendy evident. He clearly believed, as 
the Norsemen did, namely, that Greenland was an extension ot 
Norway, and that Vinland lay contiguous, while what he de- 
sired was to reach the eastern coast of Asia.'f Mrs. Shipley 
emphatically says: "The fact that the rumors of these vast 
discoveries in the west reached every seaport in Southern 
Europe, as well as the Eternal City; the fact that Gudrid, the 
wile of Karlselne, visited Rome alter her three years' sojourn 
in Vinland ; the fact that she narrated these experiences at 
length to the holy fathers; the fact that Rome had appointed 
bishops to both Greenland and Vinland ; the fact that Columbus, 
an Italian by birth, and naturally aware of these important 
events, went to Iceland in order to pursue the investigations, to 
which all this had given him the clue. After his visit to Iceland 
he made out to find America, as any one else could have found 
it, after obtaining definite directions. "§ 

The following is quoted from Beamish: "Having had access 
to the archives of the island, and ample opportunity of convers- 
ing with the learned there through the medium of the Latin 
language, he might easily have obtained a complete knowledge 
of the discoveries of the Northmen — sufficient, at least, to con- 
firm his belief in the existence of a western continent."! 

Quotations to the same purport could be greatly extended, 
but these are sufficient. On what basis do these affirmations, 
declarations and assumptions rest? There is none other than 
the solitary letter of Columbus himself, which was preserved 
by his son. This vague letter the son cites in the biography of 
his father: "In the month of February, in the year 1477, 1 sailed 

•Pre Columbian Discovery, p. 180. 
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one hundred leagues beyond the island of Tile, the southern 
portion ol which is seventy-three degrees removed from the 
equinoctial, and not sixty-three, as some will have it; nor is it 
situated within the line which includes Ptolemy's west, but is 
much further to the westward; and to this island, which is as 
large as England, the English come with their wares, especially 
those from Bristol. And at the time I went thither the sea was 
not Irozen, although the tides there are bo great that in some 
places they rose twenty-six fathoms, and fell as much. It is, 
indeed, the fact that that Tile, of which Ptolemy makes men- 
tion, is situated "where he describes it, and by the modems this 
is called Frislanda." 

If Tile is Iceland, and Columbus sailed one hundred leagues 
beyond, he must have entered Greenland a distance of not less 
than fifty miles. But ot this there is no mention. Friesland is 
one of the most northern provinces ol the Netherlands. He 
went farther north, and it is more than probable to the northern 
part of Norway. Having sailed west three hundred miles he 
covered half the distance to Iceland. But upon supposition he 
went to Iceland, what proof is there he saw the Sagas ? The 
evidence of the sagas need not be rehearsed; for as has been 
seen the Codex Flatoyensis was discovered in private hands and 
did not belong to the State. There is not a scintilla ol evidence 
that this Codex, in 1477, was known beyond the actual limits of 
its possessor, or even that it had a possessor at that time. Even 
if the manuscripts were in the archives ol the country, it is not 
at all likely that the attention of a stranger, more especially one 
speaking a foreign language, would be called to these fireside 
tales and legends. 

As has been noticed, the assertion is made that Gudrid nar- 
rated her experiences to the holy fathers, and that rumors ot 
these discoveries had reached every seaport in Southern 
Europe. The saga says she "went to the South." On this De 
Costa has an extended note. "It is understood she (Gudrid) 
went to Rome. It may be asked why she did not spread the 
news of her son's voyage in those parts of Europe whither she 
went, and make known the discovery ot the New World. To 
this it may again be replied, that the Icelanders had no idea that 
they had found a New World, and did not appreciate the value 
ol their geographical knowledge. Besides, there is nothing to 
prove that Gudrid and others who went to Europe at this 
period, did not make known the Icelandic discoveries. At that 
time no interest was taken in such subjects, and therefore we 
have little right to expect to find traces ol discussion in relation 
to what, among a very small class, would be regarded, at the 
best, as a curious story."* 

Columbus fitted himself thoroughly for the great undertak- 
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ing he was destined to perform. From his studies he arrived 
at the conclusion that the world was a sphere, but underesti- 
mated its size, while over-estimating the extent of Asia. He 
.believed there was a western route to India, and determined to 
discover it. He first applied to the Senate ol Genoa, his native 
city. His proposals were rejected. He next turned to John II 
of Portugal, but that monarch, through the advice of the Bishop 
of Ceuta, dealt treacherously with him. Upon discovering the 
dishonorable transaction, he secretly left Lisbon, and dispatched 
his brother, Bartholomew, to England with letters for Henry 
VII, to whom he had communicated his idea. He next proposed 
his plans to the Duke ol Medina Sidonia, who deemed them 
impractical and visionary. He then presented his plans to the 
Duke of Medina Celi, who gave him great encouragement, en- 
tertained him for two years, and even determined to furnish him 
with three or lour caravals; but was finally deterred through 
the belief that such an expedition should be under the patronage 
of a sovereign. He wrote to Isabella, and at her bidding Co- 
lumbus repaired to the court at Cordova. Here he was kindly 
received, but neither Isabella nor Ferdinand had time to listen 
to him, owing to the struggle then going on with the Moors. 
He followed the court to Salamanca, and alter surmounting 
many difficulties obtained an audience with the king. The mat- 
ter was referred to Fernando de Talavera, who, in 1487, sum- 
moned a junta mostly composed of ecclesiastics, prejudiced and 
loth to abandon their pretensions to knowledge, which decided 
that his project was vain and impractical and that the sover- 
eigns should abandon it. Alter encountering many other dis- 
couragements, an agreement was entered into with the Spanish 
sovereigns, which was signed on April 17, 1492. 

In presenting his plans and arguments before the different 
courts and those high in authority, not once did he allude to the 
discovery ol Leil Ericson. When before the junta, Columbus 

E resented his arguments, and the ecclesiastics overwhelmed 
im with biblical texts, there was a great opportunity to present 
the conclusive evidence of Liel's discovery, and the fact that 
the pope of Rome had appointed a bishop for Vinland. Most 
certainly would Columbus have thus availed himself, had he 
possessed the knowledge. Again, the lact of his route across 
the Atlantic cannot be reconciled with a previous knowledge of 
the one from Greenland to Vinland. His route would have 
borne greatly to the northwest. 

Much irrelative matter has been dragged into the discussion 
by the Norse advocates. It should here be touched upon .in 
order to show the true animus ol these erratic theorists. It will 
be an illustration of their ability to weigh evidence in other 
matters as well as in that which they have particularly chosen. 
The Norse character has been pompously set (orth and its 
pagan ethics extolled. Great benefits would result in "accord- 
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ing to Iceland its full due, of emulating its freedom and enlight- 
ment during the days when it was a flourishing republic, and 
before it became christianized."* Norse ethics "have been t" 
source of infinite good."f The literature of Iceland presents 
"in many respects an ideal civilization."^ The Scandinavian 
North has "individually and collectively sustained the m< 
brilliant role that has ever been acted in Europe, or in I 
world. * * * * The assumption of Christian humility a 
weakness so completely destroyed their ancient pride that thei 
were not capable of reasserting themselves and gaining theii 
former rank. § These exalted ideas are supposed to be culle< 
from the sagas. If the sagas were actually silent as to t' 
moral character of the people in pagan times, the red-handi 
Erik and the treacherous Freydis, who not only caused the 
death of so many innocent men, but with her own hand butch- 
ered five women, solely for the sake of gain, should put to shame 
such declarations. The sagas are not silent on the moral char- 
acteristics of the people, and whosoever reads the accounts 
therein contained must wonder if they had within trem the di- 
vine image. The feuds of the Icelanders were notorious. The 
degree of a man's civilization may be measured according to 
his ideas of woman. Saxo Grammaticus, the ablest of all the 
sagamen, says : "Thus you will see the worth of a woman's 
word. They are chaff before the wind, and change like the 
billows of the sea. Who can rely on a woman's heart that al- 
ters like a flower shedding its leaves, or as the seasons change, 
obliterating each other's traces ?" In matters of marriage there 
was little love-making. The wishes of the women were seldom 
consulted, and they were disposed of to the best of advantage 
by their fathers or guardians. Even the very word (brud-kaup) 
means "wife-deal," in the sense of a sale. On the marriage 
day it was bad taste not to be drunk and find a bed on the 
rushes on the floor. Solid drinking continued from Wednesday 
until Saturday. Polygamy was also practiced. Divorce was 
frequent. In the Laxdaeler's saga — one of the complex sagas 
of West Iceland — examples are given showing on what slight 
grounds divorce could be obtained. Gudrun, in 989, al the age 
of fifteen, was married to the Thorwald of Garpsdolen. Be- 
cause she was not consulted in regard to certain personal orna- 
ments she formed an acquaintance with Thord Ingunsson, and 
through his advice she made her husband a shirt with a large 
opening in the neck Now it was the law if a woman dressed 
as a man, or vice versa, it was a reasonable ground for a di- 
vorce, Thorwald wore the shirt, which was so low as to ex- 
pose the nipples of his breast. A divorce was declared. This 
same Thorwald Ingunsson had a wife nicknamed Brok Aude, 
because she wore breeches like a man. So Thorwald declared 
himself divorced, and shortly after married Gudrun. 
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The Vikings were lawless in a bad sense, and their expedi- 
tions by land and sea in quest of plunder were characterized by 
a bloodthirsty savagery of a vicious type. The women who 
accompanied these expeditions distinguished themselves by a 
fierce cruelty. They adopted a mode of life and a diet which 
suited few men, or even beasts of prey. The older the records 
the darker the picture. They ate nothing but raw cured meat 
and slept out of doors. The most atrocious cruelties were 
practiced by them, and they spared neither man, woman nor 
child. After awhile they applied a certain code of laws in which 
it was agreed that they should not plunder their own coasts or 
merchant-ships belonging to their countrymen, unless it was in 
a case of a family feud. They would start out in their piratical 
expeditions when the cuckoo was first heard and return as late 
as the autumnal storms. The Hebrides were a favorite cruis- 
ing-ground. Their merciless ravages along the coasts oi Scot- 
1 land have been given by Skene* aod need not be here repeated. 
Their irruption into Ireland has been frequently retold. In 794, 
when paganism must have been in its purity, they utterly laid 
waste the Western Isles oi Scotland and plundered the church 
of lona * They were not finally expelled until the crushing de- 
feat they suffered at the hands oi the Scots, under Alexander 
III, at the battle ot Largs, fought in 1263, when king Haco's 
broken army and fleet were forced to retire. 

Recuring again to the sagas, we find the Volsungasaga— 
probably written in Iceland about the close of the thirteenth 
century — among many other things gives an extended account 
of king Atle and Gudrun, his wife, which is a story abounding 
in atrocities. Among other things the record tells that Gudrun 
cuts the throats of her own sons, then takes their skulls and fills 
them with wine mixed with their blood, and gives the same to 
Atle to drink. She also takes their hearts and covered the 
same with honey and gave it to her husband to eat. Not con- 
tent with this atrocity she set fire to the hall and destroyed King 
Atle and his men. The records of history nowhere recite a 
crime so fearful as that practiced by the wife of King Atle. The 
sagas abound in stories of implacable hate, and thirst for re- 
venge. A thirst for blood was an attribute of the people. A 
man was murdered in cold blood for a slight provocation. It 
was proper and fit to waylay or stab a foe in his bed, or burn 
him to death in his house. In the saga of Halfred it was re- 
lated that Sokke, a Viking, burnt the house of Thorwald, a man 
living in Norway. The latter demanded to know why he was 
injured. Sokke replied that his intention was to burn him and 
his alive, and to annex his goods after Viking rules. According 
to the saga, this appears to have been a sufficient answer. 

One of the principal amusements of this people was horse- 
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fighting. Horses were reared purposely for fighting, and foals 
having long teeth were specially selected. The places selected 
for such exhibitions were flat meadows, with some rising ground 
near, on which spectators, and in particular the women, could 
sit and see what passed. When the horses rose on their hind 
legs and began to bite, each trainer was allowed to use a staff 
to encourage his horse. Often bloody affrays grew out of these 
sports. In the Njal saga it is related that Starkad, who owned 
a good fighting-horse, had three quarrelsome sons. These 
sons challenged Gunnar to a horse fight in order to involve him 
in a bloody leud, which they accomplished. The Gretti and 
the Vigaglum sagas give accounts of blood feuds growing out 
of horse fighting. 

It is neither necessary nor pleasant to carry these citations 
any farther. Their natures were more savage than that of any 
North American Indian at the time of the discovery. Into this 
mass ol savagery Christianity was introduced by two really 
pagan kings, who thought they had become Christians. They 
propagated it with a vengeance. Olav Trvggveson and Olav 
Haraldson, when kings of Norway, suppressed heathenism 
with a strong hand. They sought to convince the stifl-necked 
heathens by either cutting off their heads or gouging out their 
eyes, and both kings sowed priests broadcast over their domin- 
ions. Christianity had a long and patient struggle with these 
people. Their wild and barbarous natures were subdued. Their 
better natures have been called into activity. The Norwegians 
and Icelanders of to-day fare far better than their ancestors did 
in saga or pre-saga times. They pursue the paths ol peace, 
cultivate knowledge and build up their homes with the reason- 
able assurance they will remain protected. Instead of gaining 
renown as a pirate, the Norseman becomes of great advantage 
in the progress of science and art. 

The next and last point to be considered in these papers is 
the extravagant claim of our debt ot gratitude to the Northmen, 
We have already quoted, in Chapter I, from DeCosta. It is 
here repeated: "In vindicating the Northmen we honor those 
who not only gave us the first knowledge possessed ot the 
American continent, but to whom we are Indebted for much 
beside that we esteem valuable. In reality, we fable in a great 
measure when we speak of our 'Saxon inheritance.' It is rather 
from the Northmen that we have derived our vital energy, our 
freedom of thought, and, in a measure we do not yet suspect, 
our strength of speech."* This was probably inspired by 
Samuel Lang, the translator of the Heimskringla. What be 
says is given at length by Prof. R. B. Anderson-! "All that 
men hope for of good government and future improvement in 
their physical and moral condition — all that civilized men enjoy 
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at this day of civil, religious and political liberty — the Briiish 
constitution, representative legislature.'the trial by jury, security 
of property, freedom 01 mind and person, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion over the conduct oi public affairs, the Reformation, 
the liberty of the press, the spirit of the age— all that is or has 
been of value to man in modern times as a member of society, 
either in Europe or in America, may be traced to the spark 
left burning upon our shores by the Norwegian barbarians."* 
This is a most astonishing declaration to be made by a sane 
man. No one would make it who was acquainted with history, 
unless he had an utter disregard for the truth. Any man com- 
petent to trace "all that civilized men enjoy at this day of civil, 
religious and political liberty" to a "spark left burning" by a 
band of pirates, deserves to be classed as a greater discoverer 
than Christopher Columbus. The world, its teachings, the 
improvements and the civilization, prior to that time, outside of 
Scandinavia, is a blank so far as our present welfare is con- 
cerned ! The struggle ol the ages resulted in nothing. Man- 
kind owes no debt of gratitude save to the spark left burning by 
a band of northern sea-rovers. Il must have inspired Martin 
Luther, for the reformation was due to it. What is the proof of 
this extravagant claim ? Exactly the same as the great bulk of 
declarations put forth in behalf of this Norse, theory. Simply 
Nothing, There is not a single subject discussed during the 
last twenty-five years that so abounds in unwarranted assertions, 
unsupported declarations, and the making of mountains out of 
mole-hills, as this Norse business. But the zeal thrown into the 
subject seems to have made them blind to the facts and the 
teachings ot history. If the same methods were resorted to in 
order to show the contrary on this subject, invective would be 
called lorth and harsh epithets applied. The charge of being 
unscrupulous would be hurled without any qualification, It is 
not to be implied that the intent is here to cast opprobrious 
words upon the advocates; for it is fully recognized that their 
zeal has outstripped their judgement. 
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THE RUINS OF SOUTHERN UTAH." 



By Warren K. Moorehead. 

On the first of March an expedition consisting of eleven men left 
Durango, Colorado, for the purpose of examining the ruins in 
Southern Utah. It was sent by the Illustrated American of New 
York. The members of the party were aware that the more 
important ruins upon the San Juan River and its tributaries had 
been explored by Messrs. Jackson, Holmes, and others. Hence, 
we desired to cover such territory as had not been entered by 
the government surveys and to examine such ruins as private 
individuals had hastily viewed. In this paper particular atten- 
tion will be called to the work projected. 

In taking a general review of the San Juan country, one 
observes two classes of ruins — the boulder dwellings, and houses 
of stone. One might sub-divide the hewn stone structures 
according to location and say that they occupied caves in the 
canon side, prominent points upon the edge of canons — or when 
located in fertile mesas took the (orm of large compartment 
houses— commonly known as pueblos. The boulder ruins in- 
variably occupied the mesa and are not found upon the canon 
Muffs or in the canons themselves. 

If we mistake not, these facts were noted by Messrs. Jackson 
and Holmes. One might go still further and say that all the 
hewn stone ruins represented the same architecture, whether 
located in the caves or upon the mesa, whether comprising one 
or two rooms or several hundred rooms. 

Upon reaching Southern Utah a survey finds very rich 
material for exploration. Few individuals have ever visited the 
ruins of Epsom Creek, Cottonwood Creek, or the McCombs 
Wash. 

Among the ruins in the main canon of the Colorado, Mr. Charles 
McLoyd is the only person who has projected considerable 
work. He has spent two winters in collecting photographs, 
drawings and such objects and burials as occurred in the houses. 
Although he was accompanied by a number of men, he found 
the ruins so extensive that he was unable to visit but one-third 
of them. Many small canons extended back from the Colorado 
two or three miles, ended in a semi-circular amphitheater, with 
sides ranging from two to five hundred feet in height. Such 
gorges are called box canons. A small trail barely wide enough 
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to allow a person to descend on foot, leads from the mesa into 
the canon. Upon descending one finds the caves literally filled 
with buildings of various sizes. In caverns having a dirt floor, 
there are seldom stone buildings, but instead, a most singular 
and unusual type of dwelling. Upon inspecting some of the 
caves, stone slabs four or five feet across were seen upon the 
surface. Perhaps the sand and dust which the winds had 
swept within, had half covered these stones. Upon removing 
them, openings two or more feet in diameter were disclosed, 
leading into small dome-shaped cavities. It is not without diffi- 
culty that a parson is able to lower his body into the dark, 
uninviting depths of the cave. 

The chamber had the appearance of a bell, small at the top 
and large at the bottom. The rooms averaged six leet in depth 
and seven in width at the bottom. There would be as many as 
twenty of these rooms in one cavern. Many of them pene- 
trated through the clay and were excavated into the soft sand- 
stone beneath. Small doors at the sides frequently led from 
one to another, so that a whole series of ten or fifteen rooms 
would be connected. Some of the smaller underground rooms 
were used as gran ries, and several were discovered filled with 
seeds and corn. Skeletons were frequently found in the rooms, 
accompanied by textile fabrics, deer-skin garments, flint imple- 
ments, etc. In no instance was pottery found in the underground 
rooms. The canons are so dry that everything used by the 
inhabitants of both cave and cliff dwellings was preserver! almost 
as perfectly as the day it was buried. For instance, the follow- 
ing were obtained: Beautiful feather-cloth robes and head- 
dresses of the smallest feathers, rendered mouse-colored by age; 
pieces of spindles and cotton fabric in various processes of 
weaving; cotton seeds and cotton cloth garments, many ol 
which were painted in fanciful designs; buckskin robes, on the 
inner side of which were picture writings similar in character 
to the winter counts of the Sioux. Bone, obsidian and flint 
cutting implements, mounted in original handles, stone spears, 
with the shafts six or eight feet in length, basket work, blankets, 
pottery, and hosts of other objects and implements such as were 
used in the every day life of the savage. The most interesting 
and valuable part ot the collection were the mummies. We 
found some twenty men, women and children wrapped in feather- 
cloth, buckskin garments and linen cloths, many of them with 
sandals still upon their feet. 

The atmospheric conditions for the preservation of these mum- 
mified bodies were exceedingly favorable. The skin remained 
dry upon the face and other parts of ihe body. The eyebrows 
remained intact, the lips seemed rather full, the hair was still 
attached to the scalp, the larger muscles of the body are all 
preserved, the nails remain upon the fingers and toes, and the 
weight ot the entire body is about twenty pounds. The mum- 
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mies, as lound in the wrappings, were three and a half feet in 
length. The limbs were doubled and the knees drawn nearly 
to the chest. The friends ol the deceased removed the heart, 
lungs, bowels, and other internal organs before burial. This is 
plainly shown by an incision in the abdomen of each subject. 
Children have been occasionally found in the arms of adults, 
presumably their mothers. 

Small squashes, gourds, beans, corn, and cotton seed occa- 
sionally accompanied the interment. Numbers ol singular 
objects have also been found. For instance, bundles of feathers, 
small strands of linen rope, rawhide thongs, crutches, medicine 
wands or sticks two or three feet in length, with the claws and 
teeth oi animals, beaks ot birds, pieces of obsidian, etc., tied to one 
end. Baskets usually covered the heads of the mummy. Fre- 
quently the door of the room in which the mummy was buried 
had been walled up. Occasionally a burial occurred in an ash- 
heap in the rear ol a dwelling. 

During our journey we covered some sixteen hundred miles 
of territory, and in order to be more expeditious, split the party 
into two sections. Considerable excavating was done in the 
cemeteries in the valley and mesa ruins. The graves presented 
a unilorm appearance. They could be divided into two classes, 
those skeletons found five or six feet deep occupying hollow 
stone vaults, those but two feet from the surface buried in the 
sand. Beautiful pottery, bone implements, minute arrow heads, 
bone spoons, beads, and shells accompanied the grave burials. 

We found every river and creek literally lined with boulder 
ruins and small pueblos. The ruins did not exist, as in the 
Ohio Valley, every few miles, they actually were continuous. 
In our opinion.no section of the country can be found where an 
institution could make larger collections in a short time as in 
Southern Utah. For instance, our trip up Cottonwood Creek, 
50 miles north from the Mormon settlement, was through a section 
about twenty miles square, containing a great many caves and 
valley ruins, which were practically unknown at the time of the 
government surveys from 1876 to 1S80. The larger of these 
caves contain good springs ; several large cemeteries and pueblos 
occupy the surrounding plain. 

Some very interesting conclusions are deduced from an in- 
spection of the ruins. No copper or metal ot any kind has been 
found in the aliff houses or in the caves. All cliff houses and 
dwellings upon the edge of the cliffs were built manifestly for 
defense. The cliff houses themselves, whether large or small, 
have but one main entrance. That entrance faces the canon. 
Each room contains a number of port-holes pointing in every 
direction. The larger rooms frequently contain as many as 
twenty or thirty of these port-holes, all of which are neatly and 
smoothly plastered, so that an arrow may be conveniently dis- 
charged. 
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In some of the stone buildings and in the caves turkey dung 
covers the floor to a depth of two or three feet. Upon the 
walls in the rear ol houses are usually hundreds of sculptures 
and rude paintings. Many, many times the turkey and the goat 
are shown in series of pictographs. Hence, we conclude that 
aside from what was grown by means of irrigation, primitive 
man in the San Juan country lived largely upon the goat and 
the turkey- 
No metal has been found in any of the ruins, and such caverns 
and pueblos as we saw bore no evidences that the builders were 
associated with the Spaniards. Our observations led to this 
conclusion. The region was inhabited by two and possibly 
three tribes more or less alike in manner of living, in agriculture, 
in pottery making, in weaving, and in other arts. They differed 
in unimportant matters. For inst ance, the Cliffand Cave Dweller 
made mummies of their dead, the Valley Dweller placed his in 
graves. One flattened the skull by artificial pressure, the other 
did not. One lived in inaccessible fortresses, the other dwelt 
upon the plain. It seems to us that these differences are not 
sufficient to warrant us in setting them apart from each other as 
distinct and separate peoples. 



CASA GRANDE. 

William C. O'Neil, president of the Board of World's Fair 
Managers ol Arizona, has recently visited Chicago fo arrange, 
among other exhibits by that Territory, the exhibit of a fac~ 
simile reproduction of the famous Casa Grande. This edifice is 
one of the most remarkable of the ruins of North America. 

It was first visited by Europeans in 1538, when Cabeza de 
Veca and his fellow fugitives ol the ill-fated Ponce de Leon 
expedition discovered it, and tour years later Coronado made it 
his headquarters during his expedition to the southwest. In 
the vicinity of the ruins are fount! the remains ol immense irriga- 
ting ditches and cemented reservoirs, one of the former during 
ths last year having been cleaned out by an English company 
and acres of land thereby reclaimed. The building is between 
five and six stories in height and about fifty feet square, made 
of sun-dried bricks, with heavy buttressed walls. Like all other 
prehistoric ruins in the Southwest, it presents the evidences of 
having been destroyed be fire, the charred remains of the rafters 
still remaining in the walls, while in every direction for miles 
the ground is strewn with the remains ol broken pottery, arrow 
heads, stone axes, and similar articles, apparently indicating the 
abandonment of the city by a panic-stricken people, a belief 
that has been to some extent verified by the finding of a number 
of skeletons in the ruins. 
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THE MAYA CODICES. 



By Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

In reply to your communication allow mc to say that I t 
the notices given of my discoveries relating to the Maya Codices 
may not prove disappointing to antiquarians. I have no desire 
to put forward a claim which the facts do not seem to justify. 
That 1 have succeeded in penetrating, to some extent, the mys- 
tery which has hitherto surrounded these aboriginal manuscripts 
will, I think, be ultimately conceded; however the word "key" 
used in the first announcement may have led some astray as to 
the real nature of the discovery. 

I do not think there is any "key" to these writings in the 
usual acceptation of this term. It will be admitted, however, 
that if a number of the characters are correctly deciphered, they 
will furnish a basis lor further progress, and in this sense give 
us a "key" to the writing. If found to be phonetic we will have 
positive proof that the writing is, in part at least, phonetic. 
But it does not necessarily follow from this, that, by analyzing 
these we can ascertain their primary elements and thus obtain a 
true key to the writing. These primary elements may not be, 
and so far as I have been able to ascertain, are not, except in a 
few cases, indicated. The Maya scribes do not appear to have 
reached that degree of perfection which enabled them to indicate 
all the letter elements; at the time the Codices were composed, 
the writing was in a transition stage from simple conventional 
symbols to phonetic glyphs. Its true character may be inferred 
from Landa's words, "These people also use certain characters 
or letters with which they write in their books their ancient af- 
fairs, and their sciences, and with these and certain symbols in 
the figures, they represent their concerns and explain and teach 
them. * * * Of these letters I give here but the a, b, c ; 
their great number does not allow of more, because they employ 
a character for alt the aspirations of the letters and another fo 
marking the divisions, and thus they become infinite." 

Although this language is somewhat obscure, yet it seem: 
indicate that instead of giving signs and marks for the vowel an< 
subordinate elements other symbols were formed for this pur- 
pose. And such in fact appears to be, to some extent, the case. 
A few characters have been deciphered in which the ultimate 
elements can be traced, but these appear to be exceptions and 
not the rule. And this is to be inferred from the fact that a 
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number of the glyphs are but simple conventional symbols. The 
attempt therefore to follow up a clue on a single line without 
due consideration of collateral relations is likely to end in dis- 
appointment, at least such has been the result of my attempts 
on this plan. 

As we have no Rosetta stone orjbi-lingual inscription to aid 
us we must proceed chiefly by comparison and trial, the only ray 
ot light to mark our pathway being Landa's letter list, which has 
hitherto proven so unsatisfactory that it has been cast aside as 
useless. 

One great obstacle in the way of progress is the difficulty of 
verifying our interpretations, for, as you correctly remark in 
your letter, "true progress can only be made by establishing 
every point." The failure of previous attempts at deciphering 
these writings show the necessity of this precaution. It is an 
easy matter to find coincidences where different combinations of 
the same characters will give satisfactory results on the supposi- 
tion that they have a certain phonetic value, yet the interpreta- 
tion may be far from correct. To illustrate this I have only to 
refer to the symbols of the four cardinal points.* 

That Leon de Rosny and I were correct in assuming that cer- 
tain glyphs were used as symbols of these points, and that the 
two with wing-like appendages refer to the east and west, is now 
conceded That the latter two, which we may designate as a 
and b, are phonetic, is indicated by the fact that the lower por- 
tion of each is the same, and that the Maya terms for these two 
points have the same terminal syllable: — Likin, "East;" Chikin, 
"West." Now il we assume that a denotes east, it follows that 
the phonetic value of the first part is it, and that the phonetic 
value of the first part of b is cki. If this assignment be incor- 
rect the results derived from the interpretation must also be in- 
correct; yet as I know by trial, a few, apparently satisfactory 
interpretations, can be obtained by assigning either to the east, 
This fact makes it evident that something more than one or two 
agreements in different combinations of the same characters is 
necessary to furnish proof ot the correctness of our interpreta- 
tions. I have therefore endeavored to bring to bear every avail- 
able test at each Step. 

As is well known I have devoted much time to the study of 
the genera! character of these Codices. Although I have had to 
abandon some of the positions taken in my first published work 
on this subject — "A study of the Manuscript Troano" — yet the 
more important conclusions therein reached have, so far, stood 
the test, at least they have not been questioned. One of these, 
which has a special bearing on the attempts at translating the 
, text, relates to the direction in which the writing is to be read. 
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The true method was first made known in that work ; in the same 
work the direction in which the inscription on the Palenque 
Tablet is to be read was also pointed out, which is now proven 
to be correct by the explanation it affords of the chronological 
system followed therein. 

Another test which is applied wherever the data will admit of 
it, is the appropriateness of the interpretation to what appears to 
be the purport of the pictures which usually accompany the 
text. This test is generally most satisfactory when it surprises 
us by giving an unexpected but applicable interpretation to the 
picture. 

A third test is found in the fact that new combinations give 
us true Maya words. 

The method of grouping the symbols, usually four in a group, 
apparently forming a sentence, and the evident parallelism often 
observable in a series of these groups, afford some aid in obtain- 
ing a correct rendering even where we can determine but a sin- 
gle character in a group. 

I give some examples to show my method, though I must be 
limited to general statements where the necessary figures can not 
be introduced. 

Let us take the symbol for twenty.* As this has been de- 
termined mathematically there can be no question as to its sig- 
nification, be it phonetic or not. Assuming it to be phonetic, its 
Maya equivalent must be Kat. If found in a connection where 
it cannot consistently be rendered 20, we must presume it has 
some other signification there. At one place in the Codex 
Tioano we observe a series of three pictures, each a head in- 
closed in something like a wicker basket, and in the text over 
each this symbol for Kal. As this word also signifies "to in- 
close," or "imprison," it is a fair inference that we have obtained 
the correct interpretation and that the Maya equivalent of the 
symbol is Kal,\ 

Referring next to the Codices, especially to the Codex Troano, 
wc find at several points a certain character in such relations that 
no other reasonable interpretation can be given it than "earth" or 
"ground". In a series of plates in the Codex Troano, which 
are, with good reason, believed to refer to the bee industry, we 
see the same character in connections where the signification 
"earth" or "ground" is wholly inappropriate. Again, we find 
the same character used as the symbol for the day Caban.\ 

Now the Maya word Cab has several significations, as "earth, 
land, honey, and a hive." If we find the two symbols, those 
for A"d/and Cab combined, a reasonable interpretation, on the 
supposition that they are phonetic, is, "to imprison or inclose 
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in the earth, or in a hive." Referring to the symbols for the 
months, Yax and Yaxkin, we find them to be composed of two 
parts or characters, the upper, or first part, being the same in 
both If phonetic, the chief element of this first part must be Yor 
Ya. Turning to a certain passage in the Cortesian Codex, we 
find this character combined with that for Cab making Ya'-Cab, 
and this followed by the combined characters Kal-Cab. As the 
signification of Yalcab, as given in Perez's lexicon, is, "to gather 
a swarm of bees," a reasonable and consistent translation of the 
two compound characters taken in connection is, "gather the 
swarm of bees and house, or imprison them in a hive." 

We have now found the symbol for Kal giving satisfactory 
results, on the supposition that it is phonetic, in three different 
relations. In the meantime phonetic values have been given to 
two other characters. Cab and Y' or Ya. The first of these has 
been found in three different relations, agreeing with the different 
significations of the Maya term. 

We will take next the Kit of Landa's letter list. Although 
rudely drawn by the old bishop its equivalent is easily recog- 
nized wherever it occurs in the Codices. 

We find it in one or two places in the Dresden and Troano 
Codices, with a bird of prey of the vulture kind pictured 
below." In each case it has appended to it, either below or to 
the right (though imperfectly drawn), the partially closed hand 
character which forms the first part of one of the symbols we 
have referred to as used to indicate the east and west cardinal 
points. As this character, if assigned to the east, will give us 
//, and to the west, c/ti, the correct interpretation depends upon 
a correct assignment. If referred to the east it will, when joined 
to the Kit symbol, give us Kit/. Now it happens that this 
is a good Maya word having several meanings. According 
to Perez it is used in speaking of certain ripening fruit; it is the 
rump of a bird to which the tail feathers are attached ; and also 
signifies "to worship or adore." Henderson, in his manuscript 
lexicon, gives as additional significations, "a plant, a sucker," "to 
smear, daub or rub over." As one case where this symbol is 
found (Troano 17) shows the bird devouring a deer, this forming 
the entire picture; and the other (Dresden 13) a human (female) 
figure with vulture's head, apparently holding converse with a 
dog-like animal, neither of the foregoing definitions appears to 
be in any way appropriate. 

Changing our assignment so that the symbol having the par- 
tially folded hand as its upper portion is referred to the west, the 
phonetic value of this upper part will then be chi; and placing 
it after or below our Kit symbol we obtain Knelt as the phonetic 
value, Knelt is also a Maya word having several significations. 
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Perez gives, "a thread of cotton or other material of which cloth 
is made: and a species of leprosy." Brasseur de Bourbourg 
gives, "thread; and a bird of prey, a species of Sopilote." Hen- 
derson gives " to spin, and a crow." Ruz gives, "a kind of crow; 
a thread; and to arrive." As the definition " a bird of prey" 
gives an appropriate rendering we are justified in adopting it 
unless some valid objection occurs. 

Referring again to the east and west symbols, we call attention 
to the following facts, which furnish some aid in forming a de- 
cision. One of these, which we will call a, has for its upper portion 
the symbol for the day Ahau? the other, which we will designate 
b, has for its upper portion the symbol for the day Manik, which 
we have described as the partial ly closed hand. Now it is appar- 
ent that we can not suppose these to be phonetic and give as 
their equivalents the names assigned to the days. We must 
therefore assume that while some of the day symbols appear to be 
phonetic (in the Maya tongue), others are not, a conclusion which 
all who have tried to use them in attempts at deciphering have 
reached. Examining Landa's letter list we observe that his sec- 
ond /, if turned part way round, is evidently a rude attempt. to 
draw the Ahau symbol which forms the upper portion of a. 
Adopting this as the phonetic value of this character, we have 
likin, or "east," as the phonetic value of this symbol; it follows 
then that symbol b must be assigned to the west, its phonetic 
value being chikin, or "west," and of its upper portion chi. This 
gives Kueh as the rendering of the symbol above mentioned. 
There is, however, still another fact which favors this conclusion. 
The first x of Landa's letter list, if turned part way round, will 
show a rude attempt to draw the Manik or partially closed hand 
character. As the Maya x is equivalent to "sh," and is fre- 
quently interchanged with the soft sound of "ch," we obtain, by 
adopting this interpretation, substantially the same result. 

Referring to Plate t6 of the Dresden Codex we notice in the 
lower section the Ku character doubled,! and below it the 
figure of a woman with a bird perched upon her head. Ac- 
cording to Brasseur, kukuitz is "a bird identical with the quetzal." 
Henderson says "like the quetzal." As the bird figured has 
very long tail-feathers, and the feathers on the head are promi- 
nent, it may be accepted as an attempt to represent this royal 
bird. It is true there are other Maya words which would come 
as near fulfilling the phonetic requirements as that selected. But 
aside from the applicability ol this and the entire inappropriate- 
ness of the others to the subject of the figure, a careful study of 
the parallelism in this case will satisfy any one that the glyph 
denotes a bird, even though it be but a conventional symbol. 

As this parallelism affords considerable aid in attempts to de- 
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cipher these Codices, I will illustrate it, using letters to represent 
the glyphs, the repetition of a letter indicating that the glyph it 
represents is repeated. There are six groups in the series, the 
characters of which are to be read in the alphabetic order of the 
letters. 



A h ED <i 11 1 K N 

CD CF CD C L O 

D C C 

I M P 



In these groups c is a woman's head,* doubtless the c 
tional symbol or phonetic glyph for woman. It appears in each 
group. D, an undetermined character, appears in the first 
three groups. Each of the three figures under these three 
groups (there are none under the others) represents a sitting 
female with a bird perched on the back of her head, proba- 
bly a symbolic representation of the native method of seeking 
an augury by the flight or notes of birds.t Be this as it may, the 
parallelism of the groups is manifest. This is further shown by the 
fact that though the women are alike in every respect, the birds 
are evidently of different species, a fact which must be one of the 
chief points in the message. These being different, the names, 
if given in the text, should be different. 

By comparing our diagram with the original, we notice that a 
of the first group is a bird's head, and that k of the fifth group 
Is a bird's head;! e m tne second group is our double ku which 
we have interpreted kukuits, the Quetzal; and n of the sixth 
- group, as we know from other evidence we will not attempt to 
introduce here, is the symbol for Cuts, " the turkey".§ These 
facts render it at least probable that the first character of each 
group is the symbol of some bird. We may add that^ of the 
third group is probably the symbol for Moo, "the Guacamayo 
or Macaw" ; and ( of the fourth group the symbol for ffchom, a 
species of vulture. 

So far the phonetic value given the ku symbol has borne all 
the tests we are able to apply. 

Referring now to the lower division of Plate 9 (Fig. 29) of the 
Codex Troano, we see it joined to the upper character of the 
symbol for east (the Ahau glyph). This gives Kul as the pho- 
netic value of the compound character, the chief signification ol 
which, as we have seen, is "to worship." As this is repeated in 
each of the four groups forming the series in this division, and 
in each case is followed by the symbol for Cab, we have here 
another instance of parallelism. 

•See Fl(. 17. p. ,'tsi, Sixth ADnual Report Bureau of Ethnology. 

Wee Fig, 376. p. SSI, Ibid. IFIr. 27b, p. S&7. Ibid. Fig. 33, p. 357. Ibid. 
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We may add further in reference to these groups that, as a 
general rule throughout the Codices, each is assigned to particu- 
lar days which may be ascertained by using the day column and 
numerals belonging to each series, as explained in my previous 
works. The latter symbol, that for Cab, denotes "honey" in this 
connection, as shown by the pictures below the text. As the 
literal rendering ot the two characters taken in connection will 
be, "worship with honey", the meaning is probably, "present 
honey as an offering." This interpretation appears to be con- 
firmed by the fact that in, at least, three oi the four groups these 
characters are followed by what are admitted to be symbols of 
deities. 

These examples will serve to illustrate, in part, the method 
followed in testing my interpretations. There are, however, us- 
ually other tests which apply only to the particular cases under 
consideration. 

The progress of decipherment will necessarily be slow until 
taken up by one who is as familiar with the Maya language as 
with his native tongue. Even were the lexicons complete, which 
unfortunately is far from being the case with those which have 
been published, the work of solving a riddle, or word puzzle of 
this magnitude by such means must be tedious. The difficulty 
is increased by the peculiar nature of the writing, which we have 
partly explained above. While in a very few instances all the 
phonetic elements of a glpyh appear to be represented by its 
parts, as a general rule the subordinate sounds are to be ascer- 
tained by other means. This is accomplished in part, as Landa 
intimates, by the use of additional glyphs having the same lead- 
ing phonetic elements, but different subordinate sounds. Hence 
we find in the old bishop's letter list two or more characters for 
the same letter, yet as he tells us he has given us only the. a, b, 
c of the list. But these variations do not give us all the sounds, 
many being left to be inferred, for example, the same character 
is used lor Yal, Ya, Yax and Ye, and numerous other similar 
instances occur. Possibly we may yet find that different subor- 
dinate phonetic elements are indicated by slight variations in the 
symbols or by determinatives which have, as yet, been overlooked. 

Then a part of the writing is of the character Dr. Brinton has 
aptly designated Ikonomatic, though much the larger part be- 
longs to a more advanced stage. As one somewhat singular 
example, we may cite the character for Chac or Chaac (Fig. 30}, 
"the tempest or hurricane." The Chacs, or subordinate rain 
gods, are figured under the form of dog-like animals (Troano, 
plate 26, etc.), and the head is used as the character, apparently 
phonetically, for c/tac "the tempest" (Dreseen 72c, etc,). 

It is apparent from these facts that the writing was in a tran- 
sition stage at the time the Codices, which have come down to 
our day, were written, I am doubtful therefore in regard to ob- 
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taining satisfactory results by commencing with the supposed 
primary elements, and attempting by means of these to obtain 
the signification of the glyphs. It may succeed in regard to the 
few which seem to have reached the true hieroglyphic stage, and 
Dr. Cresson, who, it seems, is following this method, states that 
he has obtained thereby precisely the same result in a number of 
cases as obtained by me. This method, however, appears to me 
to be based oh the theory of a higher grade of phonetic writing 
than was reached by the Maya scribes. Nevertheless, Napo- 
leon's criterion, "success," will apply here. And if Dr. Cresson 
will fortify his theory of the use of the "antennae and sting" 
signs, in the Maya glpyhs by satisfactory proofs it must be ac- 
cepted. 

To trace the evolution of the symbols would, as you suggest, 
be very interesting and instructive, but the first step in our study 
of them is to determine what they are. and what they signify. If 
I can succeed in doing this, though but incompletely, I will have 
accomplished a work acceptable to antiquarians and linguists, I 
may, however, if desired, furnish you some notes in regard to 
what seems to be the purport of these Codices as indicated by 
the interpretations I have thus far succeeded in making. 



THE TABLETS OF TEL-EL-AM ARN A. 

A remarkable discovery, in 18S7, of tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions upon them, at Tel-el- Amarn a, a station between 
Memphis and Ramases, in Egypt, has resulled in much valu- 
able information. These tablets have been deciphered and 
proved to be letters which were written to Amenophis, a king 
of the eighteenth dynasty. This king appears to have extended 
his expeditions to Babylonia. He held possession of the land 
of Palestine. Many of the letters were written by an officer in 
that land who was besieged by enemies. 

Some of the letters are written from Biblos Acre, Ashkelon. 
They show that Western Asia was a scene of activity in the 
sixteenth century before our era. 

There is a mention of the name of Moses in one of the tab- 
lets, and of Hebrews in another. 
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THE BORROWED MYTHS OF AMERICA. 



By Stefheh D, Peet. 

We have spoken in a previous number of the prevalence of 
the "deluge myth" in various parts of America, and have inti- 
mated that the wide distribution of this tradition is proof that it 
had come in some way from another continent, and is in itself 
an indication of pre-Columbian contact. Prof. E. B. Taylor, 
however, takes the ground that all such deluge myths can be 
ascribed to the influence of the missionaries, and that they were 
all post-Columbian in their origin, He maintains that many of 
them are owing to the misinterpretation of the picture writings 
and other traditions of the natives. To illustiate: The migra- 
tion myth of the Aztecs has been preserved in a kind of picture 
writing. In part of this picture there may be seen a curved 
mountain, which arises from a lake; on either side of the mount- 
ain crowned heads; beneath it is a boat; above it a tree. In 
the tree a bird; from the mouth of the bird issue a number of 
symbols, resembling "commas," which might be taken for 
tongues. Fifteen human forms are in front of the bird, each one 
with a totem above his head. This part of the picture has been 
interpreted as representing the Ark, Noah and his wife, and Mt. 
Arrarat, the confusion of tongues and the dispersion of the races. 
This interpretation Dr. Tylor thinks entirely gratuitous, and 
maintains that the picture contains no reference to traditions 
which prevailed among the civilized races, but in reality repre- 
sents the history of the immigration of the Aztecs. It was the 
popular tradition among the Aztecs that their starting place was 
an island in a lake, and that the voice of a bird started them on 
their wanderings; so a bird with the usual symbols of speech 
was drawn above the mountain. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft also says that not one of the earliest writers 
on Mexican mythology, those who were familiar with the old 
traditions at the time of the conquest, seem to have known this 
tradition. "A careful comparison of the passages (in the later 
writers) will show that the escape of the Ancon and his wife 
by a boat from the deluge, and of the distribution by a bird of 
different languages to their descendants, rest upon the interpre- 
tation of the Aztec paintings." He intimates that the tradition 
which connects the great divinity of the Toltecs — the white 
god, who was called Quetzatlcoatl — with the pyramid at Cho- 
lula, came from the same source. The story about the departure 
ol this god belonged to the ancient Toltec period, which pre- 
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ceded the Aztec, and the person that represented the national 
god of the Toltecs, who had, like all the national gods of the 
Americans, a personified nature worship as a basis, but the his- 
torical tradition fastened itself upon the pyramid because of the 
resemblance of the divinity to the ancient Noah, 

There is a plausibility about this view which becomes more 
apparent as we examine the myths of the civilized races. In 
these myths we find allusions, not only to "the mountain," "the 
boat," "the bird," "the gift of tongues," and other events of the 
"flood," but we find also many allusions to the "creation," with the 
same figures which are used in the Scriptures. To illustrate: 
from the fragments of the Chimalpopoca manuscript we learn 
that the Creator produced his work in successive epochs under 
one sign (Tochtli) the earth was created, in another (Acalt) the 
firmament, in the third (Tecpatl) the animals; on the seventh 
(Checatl) man was made out of ashes or dust, by that mysterious 
personage or divinity (Quetzalcoatl). This manuscript is sup- 
posed to be prehistoric, although, according to Bancroft, it shows 
traces of Christian influence and is by him ascribed to the Toltec 
School.* Still it is regarded as "one of the most authentic 
accounts of such matters, extant." There is also the tradition of 
giants upon the earth. We are told by Boturini that the first age 
or sun was called the "Sun of the water;" it was ended by a tre- 
menduous flood, in which every living thing perished except a 
man and woman of the "great race." The second age was called 
the "Sun of the earth" — giants or Quinames were the only in- 
habitants of the world. The third age, the "Sun of the air," was 
ended by tempests and hurricanes. The fourth age is the pres- 
ent, and belongs to the "Sun of fire." It is to be ended by con- 
flagration. Another Mexican version is that, in the "age of 
water the great flood occurred, and the inhabitants were turned 
into fishes and only one man and woman escaped." The man's 
name was Coxcox. They saved themselves in the hollow trunk 
of a bald cypress. They grounded their "ark" on the peak of 
Colhuacan, the "Ararat" of Mexico. Their children were born 
dumb, but a "dove" came and gave them tongues. A Michoachan 
tradition has the name of Tezpi as a substitute for Noah. When 
the waters began to subside he sent out a vulture, but the vul- 
ture fed upon carcasses. Then Tezpi sent out other birds, and 
among them a humming bird. The humming bird found the 
earth covered with new verdure and returned to its old refuge 
bearing green leaves. There is another version which fastens 
upon the pyramid of Cholula. According to this the world was 
inhabited by giants; some of these were changed to fishes, but 
seven brothers enclosed themselves in seven caves. When the 
waters were assuaged one of these, surnamed the "Architect," 

•See Bancrofts Native Boces, Vol. II, p, H7; also Vol. 1 1, p. 89. 
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began to build an artificial mountain, but the anger of the "gods" 
was aroused. As the pyramid slowly rose toward the clouds 
they launched their fire upon the builders and the work was 
stopped. The half finished pyramid still remains, dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, the god of the sun. According to another extract 
of this Chimalpopaca manuscript, the god Titlacahuan warned 
the man, Nata and his wife Nena, saying hollow out for your- 
selves a great cypress in which you shall enter and he "shut 
them in." The Miztecs hav<i a legend which they were accus- 
tomed to depict in their primitive scrolls. In the year and in the 
days of obscurity and darkness before the days of the years were, 
when the world was in great darkness and chaos when the earth 
was covered with water, and there was nothing but mud and 
slime on the face oi the earth, behold, a god became visible 
named the deer, and surnamed the "lion snake," and a beautiful 
goddess also called the deer and surnamed the "tiger snake." 
The palace of the gods was on a mountain, in the province of 
Mizteca Alta. It was called the "palace of Heaven." Two sons 
were born to them, very handsome and learned. The brothers 
made to themselves a "garden," in which they put many trees, 
flowers, roses and odorous herbs. They fixed themselves in this 
garden to dress it and to keep it, watering the trees and the 
plants and the odorous herbs, multiplying them, and burning 
incense in censors of clay, to the "gods" — their father and 
mother. But there came a great deluge afterward, wherein 
perished many sons and daughters that had been born to the 
gods, but when the deluge had passed the human race was re- 
stored as at first. In Nicaragua it was believed that ages ago 
the world was destroyed by a flood and that the most of man- 
kind perished, In the Papago county, lying south of the Gila, 
there is a tradition that the "Great Spirit" made the earth and 
all other things, but when he came to make man he descended 
from heaven and took clay, such as the potters use, from which 
he made the hero god, Montezuma, and afterward the Indian 
tribes in their order. He made them all brethren; men and 
beasts talked together in common language, but a great flood 
destroyed all flesh, Montezuma and his friend, the Coyote, alone 
escaping. This Montezuma afterward hardened his heart and 
set about building a house that should "reach up to heaven." 
Already it had attained a great height, when the Great Spirit 
launched his thunder and laid its glory in ruins. This legend 
accounts for the connection of the name of Montezuma with 
ancient buildings in the mythology of the Gila Valley, and per- 
haps, also for the connection of the same name with the various 
ruins in Arizona and New Mexico. The legendary adventures 
of this hero arc narrated by the natives in all this region. 

We have thus given nearly all the deluge myths which have 
been presented by the Mexicans, and would ask whether there 
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was not a good reason for the interpreting, the "picture 
writing" of the Aztecs, as having reference to the same 
event. The picture refers to an event which had occurred at 
the very earliest date of history, the place where it is located 
being often the starting point for the tribe or nation. May it 
not be that the picture itself embodied this tradition, and that it 
represented the starting point of the Aztecs, exactly as their tra- 
ditions represent the starting point of other tribes? So we 
maintain that the correspondence between the verbal traditions 
of the wild tribes and the written or recorded traditions of the 
civilized peoples proves that the deluge myth was at the bottom 
of both. 

Let us look at some of the traditions. Mount Shasta, with 
the wigwam of the great divinity. The smoke was formerly 
seen curling above it. The Great Spirit stepped from cloud to 
cloud down the great ice pile, and planted the first trees near 
the edge. He blew upon the leaves and the leaves became 
birds. He broke sticks in pieces and they became fishes and 
animals. The sun melted the ice and they became rivers. The 
daughter of the Great Spirit looked out of the wigwam and was 
so curious at the sight that she flew away to the earth, and 
mingled with the great bears, and became Eve, the mother of 
the human race. The Papagoes have the tradition that a great 
flood destroyed all flesh, but Montezuma and a Coyote escaped. 
Montezuma was forewarned and kept his canoe ready on the 
topmost summit of Santa Rosa. The Coyote prepared an ark 
out of cane, and the two sailed over the waters and repopulated 
the world. 'In Northern California the tradition of the flood is 
connected with Tahoe. Lake Tahoe was caused by an earth- 
quake. A great wave swept over the land; the Sierra Mount- 
ains were formed; the inhabitants fled to a temple tower, which 
rose like a dome above the lake; but the divinity thrust them like 
pebbles into a cave and keeps them there until another earth- 
quake shall occur. 

The Calilornians tell of a great flood which covered the earth, 
with the exception of Mount Diablo and Reed Peak. The 
Coyote escaped to the peak and survived the flood. At that 
time the Sacramento and San Joaquin began to find their way to 
the Pacific. Thus we see that the myth is localized in connec- 
tion with nearly every mountain, river and lake. The springs 
on the Pacific coast are also localized among the former tribes of 
the Atlantic coast. Now the inquiry arises, would a tradition 
which had been introduced by the missionaries at different times, 
and received by the converts to Christianity, and so altogether 
modern, have been likely to spread so extensively among 
the pagan tribes and to have been so thoroughly adopted by 
them as an integral part of their history. It is to be noticed 
that the tradition, as localized by the pagan tribes, always refers 
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to an event which occurred at the very earliest date of history 
and has reference to the starting point or original home of the 
tribes. The only exception to this is the one that relates to the 
pyramid of Choiula, this having been the last place of refuge, 
rather than the starting point of the Toltec race. In the picture 
writing of the Aztecs, the starting point is like that of other 
tribes. It is represented as a mountain beside a lake. After 
the departure from the mountain to the various points of the 
immigration route the same symbol of the mountain and the tree 
continues. This correspondence between the verbal and the 
written, or in other words, the traditionary and recorded, provi 
that the story must have existed in pre-Columbian times, and 
perhaps was known by the Aztec before they commenced their 
wanderings, 

It is to be noticed further that the imagery which is used 
the pagan tribes wherever any is used in repeating the stoi 
of the deluge is always such as would be natural to them. The 
wild hunters of the north used the 
figure of the canoe, the istand 
and the lake; the semi-civilized, 
i the interior, used the figure 
of the cave, the mountain, the 
uroya; the civilized tribes of the 
southwest used the figure of the 
boat, the curved mountain, the 
symbol of speech, the temple 
and the pyramid. This might 
have occurred if the tradition 
was modern, for the story, when 
filtered through the native minds, 
would naturally receive the 
tinge of their own thoughts and 
r,g. i.—jiwK rtuure nru%ng. wou |d vary according to differ- 
ent habits, conceptions and surroundings of the people. We 
must remember, however, that while there is a great difference 
between the versions of the story, yet the same elements remain 
— the boat, the mountain, the ancient divinity who was the first 
ancestor, the flood, the survival from the flood and the repeopling 
of the land. 

These elements or images seem to have spread as far as the 
story of the deluge itself. They are evidently prehistoric in 
their character and are associated with the prehistoric cultus. 
They have been regarded as autochthonous, but taken in 
connection with the deluge story, they furnish an additional 
evidence of contact with historic countries. There are also 
symbols of the cross, the suastika, the serpent, the horse-shoe, 
the hand, the eye, the spectacle ornament, the loop, the turreted 
figure, the bird, the Nile key. These symbols are the most 
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prevalent in Oriental countries, and the most widespread in this 
country. These symbols are, indeeJ, associated with the various 
forms of nature worship and are rarely with the tradition of the 
deluge. In this wc recognize a contrast. The water cult in this 
country was, like that of Great Britain, a pre-bistoric system. It 
always was localized at some spring and was preserved by the 
spring into historic times. There are many springs in America 
which were regarded as sacred by the people in pre-historic 
times. They are found in the Mound-builders' territory, in the 
regions of the Pueblos, among the wild tribes and among the 
civilized races. 

The largest number of symbolic works were placed near streams 
and fountains, indicating that the use of waters was essential to 
religious ceremony. The traditions linger about many of these 
springs, some of which arc interesting and very suggestive, No 
animal may partake of the sacred waters of the spring. The most 




ancient vessels were kept on the wall of the spring. The frog, 
the rattlesnake and tortoise were depicted upon these and were 
sacred to the patron oi the spring. The Shoshones have a spring 
whose origin they explain as follows: Wankanaga was the 
father of the Shoshones and the Comanches. He arose from a 
cloud as a white-haired Indian, with his ponderous club in his 
hand and with his totem on his breast and struck a rock with 
his club and caused it to burst forth with bubbling water. In 
Sitka they had a light and fire, but no fresh water, as Kanuph 
kept it all in his well. Vehl, the great divinity, visited this per- 
sonage and managed to steal the water and scattered it in drops 
over the Sand, and each one became a spring. 

The question arises, how came these symbolic works to be 
so connected with springs and with water courses. Shall we 
say that the symbols of nature worship originated in this country 
and that they are associated with the springs according to the 
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law of parallel development. In England sacred springs are 
regarded as proving that the water cult was introduced, and 
localized, and afterwards perpetuated into historic times. M. Law- 
ence Gomme has treated of this in his book-, called " Ethnology 
in Folk Lore." He maintains .that the localizing of such myths 
as relate to the water cult, stone worship and demons, preceded 
the tribal myths, and that they were pre-historic or pre-Aryan 
in their origin; that the pin wells, rag wells, and other sacred 
springs were the same as those that were haunted by the rain 
gods and water divinities. The appearance of river gods, sea 
serpents, hill deities and welt worship was nearly universal, which 
was contemporaneous'with the area of the negalithic monument 
In this country the localizing of the myth and the water cult 
may also have preceded the trib- 
al myth, though the presence oi 
symbols near the spring would 
show that the cult was trans- 
mitted. The "rain gods" and 
the "nature powers" were asso- 
ciated with the springs, and there 
were offerings to the water di- 
vinities exactly as in Great 
Britain during pre-Aryan times. 
The association of the story ol 
the deluge with some of these 
springs may be merely accident- 
al, yet the presence of the sym- 
bols known in historic countries, 
near some of the springs, would 
render it probable that the water 
cult and the deluge myth 
introduced, perhaps, at the same 
time, and perhaps in the same 
countries. 

Ai-T t<i"»*nffr* The story of the deluge pre 

vailed among the eastern tribes 
of Indians, the Algonkins, the Sioux, the Athabascans, the 
Crees, and the Cherokees. In these the mountain and tree, the 
lake, the raft or canoe, are prominent, and the ancient Noah 
appears as a divinity, under different figures and names. There 
is generally an animal, either a muskrat, a loon, a diver duck, or 
otter, which serves the behests of the chief divinity, in bringing 
up the soil from below and making a new earth. The story has 
ttMD localized. A rock at the Mackinaw, another on the Ottawa 
Riwr, a beach at Grand Traverse Bay, and a mountain on 
I h ■m,!, || Bay are selected as the spot where the event occurred. 

,t Sault St. Marie are the scene of another tradition- 
lh.*t of the Great Beaver, who opened the dams and let out the 
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water, — a tradition which reminds us ol one which is common 
in Great Britain, which is contained in Faber's History ofldolatry. 
Ewbank speaks of the High Priest of the Zuni, whose special 
duty was to officiate before the water deities. He seeks for some 
sacred spot where he plants sticks in a circle adorned with 
feathers and threads, and dedicates them to the divinities of water, 
such as frogs, snakes and turtles; these embody his invocation 
for rain. They are, in fact, snares for the spirit of the "water 
divinity". Near these "sacred circles" there are wooden col- 
umns covered with such symbols as the crescent, the Nile key 
and the suastika. These symbols remind us of the nations of 
theeast,butthe custom is peculiar to the Zunis, among whom there 
is a tradition in reference to the Montezuma as having been the 
divinity of the springs and the preserver of the people. The 
myth bearer is contained in the legendary rock represented in 
the cut. See Fig. 3. This rock perpetuates the tradition of the 
flood and the pair which was sacrificed to appease the water 
divinity. The ruins of an ancient town upon a high mesa are 
said to be the place to which the Zuni escaped. A horizontal 
vein in the rocks marks the line of high water. 

Both the Moquis and Zunis have a custom of bringing water 
from a sacred lake to their pueblo before they commenced their 
rain-dance.* They have one who represents a "fire-god" during 
these rain-dances. There is another singular custom which re- 
minds us of the one described by Catlin as common among the 
Mandans. A man comes from the west and approaches the pueblo 
and finally enters the estufa, while he remains. Food is handed 
down to him. He may represent the ancient man, possibly the 
Noah of the Zunis. There is a rock spring near Williams River, 
within which is a pool of water and a crystal stream flowing from 
it. The rock is covered with pictographs. There are figures cut 
upon the rock near Arch spring near Zuni. There seems to be 
a similarity between them and the inscriptions near Rocky Dell 
Creek. There is a story which is told of the sudden deluge 
which swept over the country, destroying all men and beasts. 
The ruins of an ancient town upon a high mesa are said to be 
the place to which the Zuni escaped, and a yellowish horizontal 
vein mark the line of high water. The Zunis have pottery ves- 
sels in the shape of the Rocky mountain goat or sheep, and rude 
statuettes made from pottery which may be called idols. Thus 
we see that the worship of fountains or well-worship was as 
common as in the Eastern hemisphere. 

•Nee Studies of the Ceremonies or llie Moguls, by Waller FewKeo. 
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THE EARLY RELIGION OF THE IROQUOIS. 
By W. M. Beauchamp. 

The primitive religious opinions and practices of any people 
are of interest, and their changes often form a curious study. 
With all their permanence in some ways, so quickly are they 
affected in others, that we have to go back- to the very earliest 
accounts, in our own land, for an unmixed condition, and are 
hardly sure that this is purely primitive even then. We are apt 
to think that in New York and Canada all things were purely 
aboriginal at the end of the sixteenth century, and yet occasional 
white wanderers or captives may have already modified primitive 
belief. We have examined what seem certainly the two earliest 
villages of the Mohawks in their New York territory, probably 
still occupied by them in the year 1600. One of these had a 
few European copper beads; the other a clay pipe, with a bust 
within such a shrine as serves for the figures of saints. This 
was that of a child, and suggested the infant Christ. It may be 
questioned whether this unique article had any religious mean- 
ing, but that religious ideas may have been affected by indirect 
white contact, before the colonization of the State, no one will 
deny. 

In any case, the Iroquois religion is not what it once was, and 
practice has been modified along with opinions. In a broad way, 
it has existed in three different conditions since our first knowl- 
edge of it. The first may be called its aboriginal state; the 
second was during and after the active preaching and labors of 
the French missionaries; the third after their acceptance of the 
teachings of the peace prophets, nearly a century ago. In the 
statement of the first period it is necessary to include the belief 
of the Hurons, so nearly related to them, for the French were 
in contact with these Indians nearly thirty years before any of 
their missionaries entered an Iroquois town, while, at the same 
time, their Huron converts were often held there as captives. 
With both, however, the French found some common ground in 
mere observances. Alike they had a high regard for religious 
fasting, though in different ways and for different objects. If 
the one venerated saints and angels, and looked for their aid, the 
other had his tutelary spirits of a much lower grade. Public 
feasts needed only a new purpose and modes of observance. It 
was easy to change from wampum beads to the rosary, for both 
were intended to assist the memory. In things like these there 
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were other points of contact, in spite of wide differences, and all 
were studied with care. Some have doubted whether the idea 
of one Great Spirit, overruling all others, was an aboriginal 
conception. The evidence is somewhat conflicting, but on the 
whole it seems most likely that they gained this in a definite 
form from the whites. The statement of Cartier, the earliest 
which concerns the Huron-Iroquois, seems at first quite strong. 
He said that at Quebec, in 1535, the whites believed that "there 
is one God, known by the name of Cudragny. He speaks often 
to men, and gives them warning of the changes of the weather, 
but when offended, he throws dust in their eyes, or makes them 
blind. When men die their souls rise to the stars, and descend- 
ing with these to the west, are receivod to the happy plains 
where there are beautiful forests and delightful fruits." This 
statement, however, is so different from all subsequently made, 
that Cartier may have mistaken some inferior deity for the Great 
Spirit. I attach little importance to it. 

In 1624, Father Le Caron said that in eight or nine nations 
down the St. Lawrence towards Todoussac, he found no ack- 
nowledgment of a deity, but only some confused ideas. He 
added, however, that "the nations up the river seem to have a 
universal spirit that rules everybody; they generally imagine 
that there is a spirit in everything." Whether he distinguished 
the universal spirit (rom those in everything, may be a question. 

In writing from the Huron country, in 1627, another mis- 
sionary said, "Our Indians believe that there is a certain invisi- 
ble spirit which governs all, one good and one bad, yet without 
power to understand or specify which is the fortunate, which the 
unfortunate genius." 

This lack of distinction will frequently be found. At times 
there seems a distinct priority in the spirit world, but for the 
most part all is confused, and the lower deities had certainly 
more honor than the higher, because of their supposed nearness 
to man. 

It must be remembered that their stories of all were often as 
contradictory as those of the Greek and Roman mythology. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find their accounts of the 
creation assuming different features. That which was related by 
David Cusick, in this century, though old in form, was modified 
by two centuries of contact with the whites, but in none of its 
forms does it go back to the origin of all things. The woman 
falling from heaven had a previous existence there, with other 
like beings. The monsters of the deep, which prepared lor her 
reception, the turtle which received her on its back and became 
the great island, had already lived long. In one early form of 
this tale, men were not only then living upon the earth, but had 
ascended into heaven. In this one, too, Ataheutsic is kicked 
out of the sky by her angry husband, Tarenyawagon, the "holder 
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of the heavens," who elsewhere figures as her grandson. She 
gives birth to good and evil, and the former kills the latter, and 
creates men. In this confusion again ensues, Agreskoue is 
sometimes Tarenyawagon, the Great Spirit, being the principal 
Mohawk deity under the former name; otherwise he is the hus- 
band, son or grandson ol Ataheutsic. In Huron he is Jouskeka, 
who is the good spirit; in the Mohawk, Enigorio, the good 
maid. In Cusick's story, Ataheutsic dies at the birth of her 
children, and becomes the moon. In the early Huron and other 
legends, she survives and gives the government of the world to 
Jouskeka, whose representative is the sun. She ruled over all 
evil beings, while Jouskeka governed the good genii, known as 
Okkis. Some have called the latter evil spirits, because the 
missionaries so regard them, but they were generally the per- 
sonal guardians of men and promoted their interests. This 
protection did not come until a boy had become expert in the 
use of the bow and arrow, and had dreamed in the customary 
way. Women also had their Okkis, and all made them offer- 
ings. Tobacco and dogs were favorite gifts. There is a sur- 
vival of these offerings among the Onondagas now, not only at 
the public feasts, but on other occasions. If rain is desired, 
tobacco is burned. When collecting ginseng, some strew a 
little tobacco on the first plant they find, for good luck, and 
leave it untouched. Such gifts were formerly made at many 
places, and evil spirits, even, were honored, lest they should do. 
harm. 

All deities had bodies, and many were much like the Greek 
and Roman gods, being merely higher kinds of men. Their 
ideas of dead men were much the same, the spirits of these were 
shadows, resembling the living man, and Indian opinions in this 
differed only in degree from the rest of the world. The spirit 
did not essentially change, and so. with the body, they buried 
the things it needed here. The rational soul remained near the 
tomb for awhile, as some still think, but after a time it went to 
the land of souis. Many thought there were two souls, some- 
what as we distinguish between the life and the mind, yet with a 
difference. The one lived consciously, and moved freely in the 
other world; the other was attached to the body, never leaving 
it, except in the case of young children, who might be born 
again, having had but a short life here. From this belief the 
bores of the dead were called souls, and the mournful cry 
peculiar to them was constantly repeated in the great funeral 
processions at the Huron Feast of the Dead. Unless this was 
done, the souls or bones become a heavy burden for their bear- 
ers. The other soul, as the Hurons thought, remained in the 
cemetery until this feast, when it became a dove, or went to the 
village of souls. There is little evidence of the holding of this 
feast in New York alter the end of the sixteenth century, none 
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at all in some parts, and the customary condolence, which took 
its place, may have allowed the spirit to depart. 

Meanwhile, however, the soul required food, until it could 
grow accustomed to its eternal fast, and so this was placed on 
the grave, or in a separate dish on the table, at the ordinary 
dead feast. The latter custom is still prevalent. 

There were different rules for those who died by violence, and 
they greatly feared the spirits of those prisoners whom they had 
tormented. By loud cries and violent acts they tried to drive 
these out of their villages. An instance of this is related in a 
Seneca town as well as in Canada. The souls of the dead 
traveled far westward, having a terrible journey, and sad was 
their fate if it ended in the realms of Ataheutsic. There, all were 
tormented, but if welcomed by Jouskeka instead, they were 
eternally happy. The lower animals had a future existence and 
could greatly affect the welfare of men upon the earth after they 
were dead. So certain bones ot many beasts were carefully 
preserved or thrown into the river. '"They pretend," said one of 
the earliest writers, "that the souls of these animals come to see 
how their bodies are treated, and go and tell the living beasts 
and those that are dead ; so that if they are ill-treated the beasts 
of the same kind will no longer allow themselves to be taken, 
either in this world or the next." In fact, to the Iroquois' mind 
man himself was but a higher form of animal, sometimes, indeed, 
a direct descendant, and so they treated their remote kindred 
with high respect. The Indian dreams of a happy land, 
•"And thin kp. mi mitt" it to that equal sky. 
Hie faithful dofiBlinll hear him company." 

In this respect the Iroquois anticipated botli Bishop Butler 
and the modern evolutionists. 

Sacrifice sometimes entered into their worship, such as it was, 
and has hardly vanished yet. Beyond the occasional offering of 
a dog to some wayside duty, there are few traces of this among 
the Hurons. At the great feist in honor of Autoerjh, in 1636, 
in consequence of a pestilence, there was nothing of this, nor 
was it common among the western Iroquois at an early day. 
With the tierce Mohawks it was different. In 1643 they held a 
feast to Agreskone, with an offering of two bears, promising to 
do better at the first opportunity. When that came they burned 
a woman in a peculiar way, as an offering to this deity, and por- 
tions of her body were eaten in alt their villages. In later days 
came the burning of the white dog, now almost abandoned. 

Beyond this instance of human sacrifice there is hardly a trace 
of any public worship of any Great Spirit, though the Mohawks 
certainly had a high regard for Agreskoue. The important 
feast of dreams, which became that of the white dog, had no 
reference to any lower one, and the other ancient feasts cannot 
be compared with those of later days. 
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In 1624 Le Caron had said, "Their language, natural enough 
for anything else, is so sterile on this point that we can find no 
terms to express the Divinity, nor any of our mysteries, not even 
the most common." Accordingly the French missionaries formed 
and gave to them the name of Hawanneyu, or God, equivalent 
to the Great Spirit. Among the Onondagas now this is com- 
monly used by all the Indians. The name of Taenyahwahke, 
the "holder of heaven," is used in religious ceremonies only at 
the white dog feast. At other feasts, Sone-yah-tis-saye, the One 
that made us, takes its place, and is often used by the Christian 
Indians. He made the Indians of red clay, which accounts for 
their color, and the whites were formed afterward, of ocean foam, 
out of which they come, and so they are white. 

A French missionary to the Mohawks persuaded that nation 
to abandon the worship of Agreskoue in 1669, and on this the 
jugglers threw their turtle-shell rattles and other implements 
into the fire. The Onondagas retain them still, for this change 
did not greatly affect the other nations, toough probably having 
its influence upon them. Many things afterward prepared the 
way lor the coming of the Peace Prophet. 

It is well known what an important part the dream plays in 
the American Indian's life. This had features both ludicrous 
and terrible among the Iroquois, but all did not explain it alike. 
The dream was the soul of their religion and ruled their lives, 
yet Father de Carheil said they did not worship the dream as 
the master of life, but one of those genii who were called Agat- 
konchoria, and who spoke in dreams, commanding them to obey. 
Among these Torenyawagon was the supreme master of Hie, The 
object of the dream, animate or inanimate, was also called the 
master of their lite, and if it could be procured it was used as a 
charm. How they dreamed they did not clearly see, though 
they had ingenious suggestions. The rational soul visited the 
object of the dream, while the bodily soul remained. The dream 
might be a design inspired by the genius, or a command from 
him, and it was implicitly obeyed, though olten with ingenious 
evasions. One dream could be opposed by another, often a de- 
sirable feature. Some were merely significant of good or bad 
fortune, as with us. Charlevoix properly gives the Iroquois 
feast now known as that of the white dog, the title of the festi- 
val o( dreams, and the telling and guessing of these are still 
prominent features. 

Wizards or witches, lor they were commonly women, alone 
dealt with evil spirits. These had so bad a reputation that they 
might be put to death without trial. The medicine men or jug- 
glers, like the false faces now, opposed the efforts of these, though 
some fear was felt of them in turn. Serpents figured largely in 
their mythology, and many are the tales of their evil deeds and 
destruction. Often this evil spirit hid himself in the ground, 
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and then his presence might be known by the hillocks which he 
temporarily raised and which subsided when he moved away. If 
a warrior could climb to the top of a sapling near these, bend it 
over and secure the upper branches around the root, the power 
of evil was overcome. 

The Thunders were among the lower deities, and the special 
foes of the evil serpents. Their dances are yet prominent in 
all the feasts. Other minor deities are not forgotten, but these 
were best remembered when circumstances directed particular 
attention to them. The deity of a waterfall or river, of a dan- 
gerous ravine, of a rock like that on Lake Champlain, might 
always expect offerings from those who passed by. This was of 
vital importance, for their anger might follow those who omitted 
the gifts or despised their persons. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the ways in which their 
relations to the unseen world found expression. These were 
seldom of a national or a public character, but were usually per- 
sonal. Such as they were, they could not altogether withstand 
the influences actively exerted within and without. Without 
giving up their primitive belief, it was essentially changed. 
With this change my present subject properly ends. 

Conyatauyou took advantage of this and remodeled every- 
thing. All the tribes are not new, but the thoughts and words 
are. He gave new rules, prepared new speeches, authoritatively 
taught new ideas, and the new religion stood forth immeasurably 
above the old. It had authority, system, definiteness, a high 
tone of morality, and certainly did, for a time, effect a great 
reformation. Even in its decay there are some things about it 
which impress us deeply, but they are not those familiar to the 
Iroquois 300 years ago. 
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Correspondence. 



PALEOLITHIC RELICS. 

Editor American Antiquarian ; 

I have made a discovery in paleolithics during fhe past sum- 
mer which casts the " primitive fisher's outfit" deeply into the 
shade, and which presents the most difficult problem that I have 
yet encountered. So far as my investigations have extended, 
these objects are uniformly emblematical, representing the ani- 
mal, bird, fish, toad and numerous nondescripts. Among the 
animals I recognize the quadrumana, two specimens; theelephas 
— possibly primigenius — three examples; the ursus; the bison; 
the feline, or cat tribe; the oppossum, or allied species. These 
objects present only a profile, or side view, and in many instances 
the head or head and neck. 

Here you are ready to inquire, How do you certainly know 
that these forms represent the animals named? Because the 
approach to the original is so natural that the animal looms up 
unbidden. Even the most skeptical and the most stolid alike 
recognize that peculiar form of the elephant's trunk when seen 
in profile and at rest, the extremity recurved. 

But the perplexing part of this discovery consists in the im- 
mense numbers of these objects. They are found on the surface 
— where the gravel crops out, in the boulder clay, in the under- 
lying modified drift, in the river gravel, and in the diluvium or 
glacial drift. 

You would ask, Are they clearly artificial ? I answer, If these 
objects are natural, then I have fostered a bright hallucination 
for these many years. If these are of nature's fashioning, so 
also are those in my cabinet. Indeed, they excelled modern 
skill in stone cutting in that they have produced some symmet- 
rica! forms of quartz and even flint — gouging out cavities suita- 
ble for paint cups. 

Among the interesting objects which I took from the boulder 
clay, I would mention a tusk three and a fourth inches long, follow- 
ing the curve, triangular in form; the widest of the three sides, 
the convex, is three quarters of an inch, and its circumference at 
the fracture is two inches. This is probably Foster's Castoroides 
Ohioensis. This tusk was found in close proximity with unequiv- * 
ocal evidences of handiwork. Moreover, the tusk was broken 
off, which required considerable force. But the strongest proofs 
of man's contemporaneity with the great beaver is seen in the 
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grinding or smoothing of the rough points of the fracture. This 
vestige is remarkably well-preserved, presenting, as it does, that 
peculiar glossy appearance noticeable in the teeth and tusks of 
the mastodon. As an evidence of age, I may observe that it is 
encrusted, in patches, with minute crystals of sulphuret of iron, 
while the base is colored a dark brown. I have hitherto with- 
held giving publicity to this discovery, with the hope of discov- 
ering some remains of the Elephas Americana. I have part of 
a molar from the river gravel, which had evidently been washed 
out of glacial drift. Now this fragment of a tooth, in proximity 
with the handiwork of man, is suggestive of the contemporane- 
ity of man and this old elephant. 

Among my finds in the boulder clay are three excavated ob- 
jects, somewhat on the gouge or trough form, wrought out of 
sienite, and one that resembles a large mussel-shell, the cavity 
of which is three quarters of an inch. But hitherto I have 
failed to find any clearly utilitarian object — even the flint nodules 
are flaked into some animal form, but they show no signs of use. 
S. H. Binkley. 

Alexandersville, Ohio, Sept. 21. 



RACES IN THE SAN JUAN DISTRICT. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

My collection ot photographs and drawings is very good, lor 
I have a large number which I took throughout the trip, espe- 
cially of the new ruins discovered, and also about one hundred 
sets of picture-writings. The latter I brought home a week or 
so ago, too laie to appear in Col. Garrick Mallery's volume on 
Pictographs, for the work had just gone into the hands of the 
public printer. One of the most remarkable discoveries made 
during the trip was the fact that the ruins along the San Juan 
River, and westward towards the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
show unmistakable evidences of having been occupied by two 
distinct races, one seemingly much older than the Cliff-dwellers, 
so-called. Even the skulls show marked differences, although 
both are found in the same cliff dwelling or cave, one being 
near the surface in the debris, and the other much deeper down. 
Lewis W. Gunckel. 

Lakewood, N. Y., Aug. 1 
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Editorial. 



THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

During the last month the literature of this continent has 
blazoned with the name of Columbus. His life and achieve- 
ments have been praised. His faults have been overlooked. 
Eulogy has been in the air. The nation is given to hero-worship. 
Columbus is the hero of the hour. Few have considered that 
there may have been discoveries before Columbus, and explorers 
after him who are also worthy of honor. We go back to the 
time when the Norsemen plowed the waters and reached the 
shores which they called Greenland, as the first point on the 
Atlantic coast, which was ever discovered by the white man, but 
we go back to this and make a note of tokens on the Pacific 
coast, at various points, and conclude that there were unknown 
voyagers who sailed from the far east across the larger sea and 
reached this continent, from tnat direction. The "historic 
record" begins with the discovery in 1492, but what shall we say 
about the pre-historic record? American history has an intro- 
duction which is larger, at least covers more time than the 
history itself. This is likely to be overlooked in the eagerness 
for new things, but is it not important? Columbus saw the 
pieces of carved wood which had floated from the distant islands. 
These, with the light in the fisherman's boat, convinced him that 
that land was inhabited. When he reached the island he called 
them Indians. He died without knowing that he discovered 
America. 

The pre-historic tokens which we are studying are like those 
carved images. They belong to the Stone Age, but they sug- 
gest a realm for discovery. We do not know what that realm 
is. We join this continent to the Asiatic exactly as Columbus 
did, hardly admitting that there could have been a separate his- 
tory and a parallel development, but the outlines of our science 
are coming gradually to view and we shall ultimately reach the 
truth. 

Mistakes will be made, but others will correct these and thi 
history of "Man in America" will be disclosed. 

There is a mission for those who have entered upon this field 
not as glorious as that one which Columbus fulfilled, yet very 
important. The entire continent is to be traversed. The tokens 
are to be compared, the surviving races are to be studied, that 
which lies buried is to be brought out, obscure languages are to 
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be explained, hieroglyphics deciphered, skulls measured, caves 
ransacked, palaces explored, relics of art preserved, myths re- 
corded, customs analyzed, mysteries fathomed, the record made 
mplete after long and patient study. It is not all to pass away 
in a blaze of fireworks, whose fashion is to perish, for the record 
is enduring 



IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
The discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna haa led to another discov- 
ery, which is a veritable romance of arch ico logical science. Among the 
letters written in the Babylonian language, and in the cuneiform characters 
of Babylonia, which were Bent to the later kings of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty by the governors ami vn=sal chieftains of Canaan, and which have 
been found in the mounds of Tel el-Amama, are a good many dispatches 
from the eouth of Palestine. Several of these are from the vassal king of 
Jerusalem, who claims to hold his office, not by hereditary descent, or by 
the appointment of his suzerain the Pharaoh, but in consequence of an 
oracle of a native god. Other dispatches are from the governors of cities 
which had been deprived of their own kings. One of these cities was 
Lachish, the governor ot which was at one time a certain Zimrida or Zim- 
ridi. Among the Tel el-Amarna tablets is a letter from this Zimrida, which 
runs as follows: "To the king, my lord, my gods, my Snn-god. the Sun-god 
who is from Heaven thus (writes) Zimridi, the governor of the city of 
Lachish. Thy servant, the dust of thy feet, at the feet of the king my 
lord, the Sun-god from Heaven, bows himself seven times seven. I have 
very diligently listened to the words of the messenger, whom the king, my 
lord, has sent to me, and now I have dispatched (a mission) according to 



We learn from the king of Jerusalem that Zimrida was subsequently 
murdered at I.achish by some of the "servants of the king," and anew 
governor must have been appointed in hia place. As the Tel el-Amarna 
collection contains a letter from another governor of Lachish called Zabni-el, 
it ia probable that this Zabni-el was his successor. Be this as it may, we 
now know that at the clo»e of the fifteenth century before our era, Lachish 
was governed by a certain Zimrida in the name of the Egyptian king. 

Now, two years ago, Dr.;Flinders Petrie undertook excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in an artiflcial mound in Southern Palestine, 
called Tel el-Hesy. The want of time prevented him from doing much 
more than cutting a jection through the Tel. What he found, added to hia 
long practical experience as an excavator, enahled him to come to one or 
two conclusions of considerable! importance. In the first place he identified 
the Tel with the long-lost site of Lachish, one of the chief fortresses of the 
kingdom of Judah. In the second place be founded the science of Pales- 
tinian ii rcl neology. His previous discoveries in Egypt enabled him to date 
certain pottery which he had disinterred at Tel el-Hesy, at a particular 
depth, and in this way to arrange in chronological order the various strata 
of which the Tel was composed. The lowest stratum, tbatupon which the 
debris of the late r|t own slrested, went back, according to this arrangement 
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to pre-Israelitish Units. The ruined city it represented must have been one 
of those cities of the Amorites which had been garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops before the days of the Israelitish invasion of Canaan. 

Mr. Bliss was appointed to continue the work. The first results were dis- 
appointing. A considerable amount of money and labor was spent, and 
little was found except Greek pottery belonging to the uppermost stratum 
of the Tel. It was not until the excavations were on the point of being 
closed for the season, at the beginning of June of the present year, that ths 
great ■dioeovery was made. 

He eventually made his way to the debriB of the Amorite city, and hi* 
latest work must have been in the immediate vicinity of the governor's 
palace, if not within the walls of the palace itself. Various objects were 
found which take us back to the age of the Tel el-Ainarua tablets, and 
prove that Dr. Petrie was right in the relative ages he assigned to the suc- 
cessive strata of the mound. Among the objects are Egyptian scarabs and 
beads of the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and one of the beads hail upon 
it the name arid royal title of Queen Teie, the wife of Amenopnis III and 
the mother ol Amenophis IV, to whom most, of the Tel el- Amaena cor- 
respondence was addressed. Besides the scarabs and beads there ia also a 
porcelain cylinder, which must have been manufactured in Egypt, though 
it is modeled after the pattern of a Babylonian one But this was not the 
only seal-cylinder which waa discovered; there are also cylinder* which had 
been imported from Babylonia itself, and which belong to about B. (.'. 900ft- 
1500, as well as cylinders which were made in ISyria and Oyprns, in rude 
imitation ol those of Chaldea. Similar seal-cylinders have been found in 
the pre-historic tomba of Cyprus, the date ol which is now fixed for the 
first time. Interesting as the cylinders and beads may be, and eloquently 
as they testify to the correctness of Dr. Petrie's chronological conclusions- 
their interest is far surpassed by that of a discovery which was made on 
the very day the approach of eummer caused the work of excavation to be 
closed. A small clav tablet waa brought to light, covered with cuneiform 
characters. It proved to be the first written record of pre- Israeli tie h times 
ever tound in the soil of Paleatiue. 

But thia was not all. When I came to copy and read the text, I found 
that it was a letter in which filename of that very Ziiurida, with whom the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets had just made us acquainted, ia twice mentioned. 
Such a discovery is without precedent in the annals of arclueology. The fel- 
lahin of Upper Egypt came across a collection of cuneiform documents, some 
of which t urn out to be letters from the south of Canaan, among them be- 
ing a letter from a certain governor of Lachish named Zimrida. Hardly 
had the documents been copied and published when Dr. Flinders Petrie 
identifies the Bite of the city of Lachish, and shows that the ruins of 
the Amorite city of which Zimrida was governor still exist on the spot. 
The spade of the excavator is driven into the ground, the Amorite stratum 
is at length reached, and lo ! a cuneiform tablet is discovered buried in the 
soil. And this tablet, the first which ia found, proves to contain the name 
of the very governor with whom, but a few months previously, the tablets 
of Tel el-Amarna had made us acquainted, For more than 3,000 years the 
letter which Zimrida had addressed to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the let- 
ter which he had read at borne had been lying beneath the ground, the o; 
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on the banks of the Nile and the other on t lie desolate site in southern Pales- 
tine. But the time has come when the archicologiat and the Assyriologist 
can work together; and, guided by the A'ByriologiBt, the archeologist has 
persevered in hie work in Palestine until At last his efforts have been re- 
warded, and the broken halves of a correspondence which was carried on 
before MoBes was born, have been once more joined together. 

The existence of such ;legends in the libraries and arehive-ch ambers of 
Canaan would explain the strong Babylonian coloring not only in the cos- 
mology and mythology of Phoenicia, but also of the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. It would no longer be necessary to suppose, as has been some- 
what the fashion of late years, that, the dose similarity of the Babylonian 
and the biblical accounts of the deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with 
Babylonia in the age of the Captivity. It would further explain the Pales- 
tinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which Bhows that it 
had already been long at home in Canaan before it was embodied in the 
Old Testament. If Babylonian legends make their way to the archive- 
chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh, it would have been because they had 
firt-t made their way lo the libraries and archive-chambers of Palestine, 
The fact that the Babylonian language, and the complicated syllabary of 
Babyonia, were the common medium of intercourse in the civilized east 
in the century before the Exodus, Bhows plainly that Babylonian influence 
in Western Asia had been long and profound. The further fact that each 
district of Western Asia had its own peculiar form ot cuneiform script, so 
that we can now tell by merely glancing at the handwriting of a tablet 
whether it had been sent from Mitanni, from the land of the Amort tee, 
from Phu-nicia, or from Jerusalem, makes it pretty clear that a knowledge 
of Hah i Ionian literature had formed a large part of the Babylonian influ- 
ence which ha'd been carried to the west. One of the cities of Southern 
Canaan, which were destroyed by the Israelites, was Kirjatb-Sepher, or 
"Book-town." and long before the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna collection 
I had maintained that the name indicated the establishment there of a 
library of clay books similar to those which existed in Babylonia or Assyria. 
—Letter from Rev. A. W. Saijce, D.D, in tilt Independent of October 20, 1882. 



SITE OF AN ANCIENT CITY IN OREGON. 

William Hanley, of Ashland, who has just returned from a trip through 
Eastern Oregon, reports that on the desert near Silver Lake the Bite of an 
ancient city has been discovered. One side of the square has been traced 
for 400 or 500 yards. The top is just above the surface, and is about four 
feet wide, made of cement similar to those of Arizona and Mexico. The 
city evidently antedates the Aztecs and Toltecs. No geologist has yet 
visited the ruins. The cowboys have done a little prospecting on t" 
hook. Among other things found is an imprint of the cement work show- 
ing that the hod-carriers of those days went barefooted. A cast of a large- 
sized trowel was also found. It is quite likely the city was built upon the 
shore of Silver Lake, which is now distant about thirty miles.— Portland 
Qrtgonian. 
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'J>rimitiee Stan in Ohio. By W. K. Moorehead. New York; G. P. Putnam 
&Soos. 246 pp. 1892. 

Mr. \V. K. Moorehead prepwed this book in the field, using the material 
which he ha* gathered from Ihe mounds in Southern Ohio for a baste, hot 
embodying chapters written by W. K. Davis, Mr. Gerard Fowke and Dr. B. 
T. Creeson; the purpose of which is "to do away with certain illusions" in 
reference to the high grade of civilization of the Mound-builders. He 
claims that hooks written by certain "field- writers" have a value far in ex- 
cess of previous publications. The impression made by the book is so dif- 
ferent from that made by other writers, some of whom were in the field 
early and some of them quite recently, that we have concluded to cite the 
opinions of others; mainly gentlemen of mature judgment and established 
reputation. 

Prof. Putnam advances the theory that there were two races among the 
Mound -builders of Ohio, the "Short-heads" and the "Long-heads". This 
theory was advanced in the following worde: He says that "our exploration* 
have brought to light considerable evidence to show that after the rivers 
cut their way through the glacial gravel and formed the present channels, 
leaving the alluvial plains on which the forests had not grown, a race of 
men with short, broad heads reached the valley from Ihe southwest, estab- 
lished their towns, surrounded ihem with great embankmenis. Here they 
cultivated the land and raised crops of corn, became skilled artisans ir 
stone, in native metals, shells and terra colta. 

In the same valley we have found the village sites and burial places of 
another race — the long, narrow-heHded people from the north, who can be 
traced from the Pacific to the Atlantic, extending down both coasts, and 
extending their branches toward the interior. In the Ohio valley we have 
found places of contact and mixture, and have made out much of interest, 
telling of conflict and of defea', of the conquered and of the conquerors. 
Numerous village sites and extensive earth embankments were built by a 
short-headed race, which differed entirely from the long-headed race. Both 
were Mound-builders, but the descendants who came from the mixture of 
the two raceH, we now call Indians." 

Mr. Moorehead draws the same conclusion that his chief, Prof. Putnam, 
had reached about the ''two races," but he goes much further, and claims 
that neither race was raised above the upper condition of savagery, that 
the title of "primitive man" applies to both. The "long heads" waged 
battle with the Bhort heads for many years, keeping up "towns" as head- 
quarters lo which they might return. A few villages of the "long heads' ' 
have been found in the Miami and Scioto Valleys. He thinks that no 
"short beads" entered their territory in Clinton and Clermont Counties. 
Mr. Moorehead explored Fort Ancient at two different times. He found 
many stone graves, which he ascribed to the "short headed" race. The 
greatest village site was just below the walls of Fort Ancient and occupied 
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the broad bottoms of the Little Miami. Id one place he found three village 
sites, one above the other. The lower burial site presented a singular ap- 
pearance. Sixteen graves were opened in the r>resence of 1100 people. The 
two villages were in existence before the advent of the French traders, 
Upon Ctesar's Creek was found a village occupying Biity or seventy acres of 
ground. Three hundred graves have been opened near the South Fort, at 
Fort AnrWt. In Oregonia, in Warren County, he opened a large cemetery 
in a village site, more recent date than those at Fort Ancient, but the con- 
dition of the graves, together with the size of the trees towering above 
them, confirmed the assertion of the age of the burials. They were proba- 
bly the people who erected the walla of Fort Ancient. The most remarkable 
find was in a Hopewell mound. I'ere there were two races, the "long head" 
and "short head," though he fails to state which was the earlier. 

Prof. Putnam speaks of the serpent mound in Adams county, Ohio. He 
says everything connected with it points to great antiquity. The signs of 
late occupation have nothing remarkable, eimple ash beds, where the dwell- 
ing stood, no elaborate structures and no special ceremonies. A single per- 
son-buried with great ceremony in connection with fire. A village site and 
burial place occupy the same area. Of the two periods our explorations 
show the serpent mound was built by the first. Prol. Putnam used the 
word Indian when he described the bodies found in the upper burials, and 
the term Mound-builders when speaking of the ancient burials. 

The long-beaded akull is oval, a narrow bulging occiput, the forehead 
high and narrow, with marked superciliary ridges. The short head has a 
flattened occiput, the frontal bones retract, the face is short, the superciliary 
ridges are heavy, brows are straight, orbits open and square, jaw* are prog- 
nathic. In the cemetery at Madisonville, Ohio, 1,200 out of 1,400 were 
brachy cephalic. Pr.-f. Piitman describes the typical Mound -builder's skull as 
having two distinctive peculiarities. One of these is what is called the 
"Inca" bone. 

It was long ago found out that in the short heads of the Peruvians a su- 
ture across the upper portion of the occiput left a triangular bone between 
the parietals, to which t be name 'Inca" is given. A large number of skulls 
in the Peabody Museum show that this is common in the "short skulls" of 
Ohio and Pern. 

The book eivea rise U> the question, what were the characteristics of the 
Mound-builder's Skull? Nadaillacsaya that we are able to establish certain 
"general characteristics of the Mound -builders; such as the small height and 
capacity of the skull, the obliquity of the zygomatic arch, the flattening of 
the tibia and the perforation of the humerus. These characteristics are 
met with in most skeletons of the so-called Mound -builders, and they may 
help us to distinguish their bones from those of more modern Indians." 
Thene are peculiarities recognized mainly in the northern mounds, espe- ■ 
daily those of Michigan and Wisconsin and Ohio. They are character- 
istic of the hunter tribes, and show that these northern Mound-builders 
were more like the modern hunter Indians than any of the southern Mound- 
builders. Mr. Henry T. Gilman endeavored to show that flattening the shin 
f the humerus, were signs of a very low order ot a man. 
l traits. But Sir William Dawson has shown that the 
l skull h equally low in its grade, the facial angle being 
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scarcely any higher than that found in the Neanderthal skull. These facta 
show that cranioloty is very unreliable in the matter of determining the 
actual mental capacity of the races. For certainly the Indians are regarded 
as much superior to the Neanderthal manor any of the troglodytes of Europe. 
All of these northern skulls differ, however, from the Scioto stall, which 
Squierand I'a vis advanced as representing the Mound -builders. This skull 
was discovered under a mound near Chillicothe.and was remarkable for its 
vertical and transverse development and for the truncated or flattened form 
of the binder portion. It was long; looked upon as the most complete type 
of the mound-crania. According to Dr. Wilson, the forehead was wide 
and lofty, but the flattening of the occiput was artificial. This type ot a 
skull has been found not only in Ohio, but in Illinois, Wisconsin and Ten- 
nessee. Gen. Gates P. Thrueton has described the skulls of the stone grave 
people. He says s greater number haB been taken from stone graves than 
from any other section. '1 he typical short skull with flattened occiput is 
very common, though by no iupbub characteristic of the entire series found 
in the stone graves. He says that there is also a marked characteristic of 
tbe skulls found among the remains of the C lift-dwellers "The Mound- 
builders, the stone grave builders and the ancient people of the southwest 
were evidently closely related, or were originally of the same general stock." 
Mr, C. C. Jones, Jr., has figured two skulls, one that of a modern Indian 
buried near the surface, accompanied with Venetian beads and copper hawk 
bells, tbe other tbe cranium of a primitive Mound-builder, which came 
from the bottom of a mound and was vastly older ; it had been artificially 
distorted, the front portion had been flattened. Mr. A. S. Gatschet says 
that the flattening of the forehead was characteristic of the southern In- 
dians. Dr. J, Q Farquharson has also described the skulls taken from the 
mounds near Davenport, and has given a table of measurements. His dia- 
grams show great variety, though many perforated skulls were found hce 
as well as at Detroit. 

Here, then, we have many specific types of skulls; the long skull, the 
short skull, the straight skull, the boat-shaped skull, the perforated skull, 
tbe skull flattened behind and the skull flattened before. To these might 
be added the Bkulls which have been described by Mr. William P. Clark at 
occasionally found in Wisconsin, and by Prof. M. C, Read as found in Ten- 
nessee. These skulls differ from all the others in that the skull is much 
rounder, the boues thicker, the jaws much more projecting, and the partt 
indicate a much lower order of being. Some have conjectured that these 
belonged to a very ancient race, possibly the descendants of the old paleo- 
lithic people, the fragments of which were afterwards scattered through 
various parts of the Mound-builders' territory. 

Now, what is the lesson which we learn from tbe study of the skulls 
taken from tbe mounds in so many different localities? We have thrown 
out the conjecture that there were several diflereut tribes or stocks of Mound- 
builders, those at the south akin lo the people of the southwest; those at the 
north akin to tbe wild tribes which are supposed to have come from the 
northwest, and others in the middle district, having a diversity of origin, 
but that the earlier Mound- builders present the most resemblances. 

This conjecture seems to be confirmed by the description of skulls which 
have been thus far brought out. Still we remember that Dr D. G. Briuton. 
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has recently advanced the theory which Dr. S. G. Morton formerly did; 
namely, that there was but one race and lhat should bp called the American 
Race, and that this opinion has been reached by the study of languages, as 
Dr. Morton's was fromthestndy of the skulls. ThiB theory we do not under- 
take to reconcile with our own conjecture or that of the author, bnt would 
only say that in the present stage of science we consider it unwise to base 
any conclusion upon the examination ol the crania. 

Man and the Glottal Period. By G. Frederick Wright. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

We have quoted Prof. G. F. Wright a number of times in this journal, but 
crediting him before all others with the finds which he has endorsed, 
though some ot them have seemeil to on un reconcilable with the principles 
of archaeology. 

The finds of paleolithic relics in the gravel beds in Delaware, Ohio and 
Minnesota we have acknowledged were in accord with those which are 
common in Europe, though they do not carry the age of man, by any 
means, as far back, for they are all post-glacial. The Calveras sknl!, the 
Namna imaie, we have always questioned aa being inconsistent with the 
Science. We are gratified to know other gentlemen, and among them sev- 
eral connected with the government surveys, have candidly advanced the 
same opinion. The paleolithies of Delaware were from the talus and not 
from the undisturbed gravel. Those in Minnesota were still mo'e recent- 
Tbe Narapa Image was a clay toy made by the Pocalello Indians. The 
Calaveras skull and steatite vessels were left in an old house by aborigines 
who were miners, before the time of Columbus. We are thankful to Prof. 
Wright for having given ua the information, but still more thankful to the 
Washington parties for making these corrections. We would, however, 
respectfully ask both parties whether this Involves an abandonment of 
the paleolithic age. That age in Europe is made up of three difierent 
epochs, the last epoch post-glacial. Why not, then, class the paleolithc 
with the post-glacial and acknowledge it as introductory to the neolithic 
in both countries, 
Ethnology in Folklore. By George Lawrence Gomme, P, R. S. 

This little volume is very suggestive, and will prove valuable reading to 
one who wants to know the origin ot the various customs, myths and tales 
prevalent in Scotland, Ireland and England. It will also prove very sug- 
gestive to those who are studying the myths and customs of the savage 
races in America. The author holds that the distinction between the Tu- 
ranian and Aryan races does not do away with the theory ot the Euro- 
pean origin of tbe Aryan race. He maintains that there was no continuous 
evolution of folklore, but rather a survival which indicates different layers 
or strata of population, different waves of thought. The non-Aryan rucea 
have disappeared, but non-Aryan cwtoms have survived. Among these 
customs are, first, those connected with village life, the sacrifice of lambs, 
attendance of votaries at religiouB festivals in a state of nudity, carrying a 
stag's head on a spear, making ofieringe to the goddess of boundaries under 
the guise of an ill shapen stone. Second, the superstitions and tales which 
have arisen from hostility between races. Tbe author thinks that demon 
cult originated in this way: Wild, ignorant savages were termed demons, 
were supposed to possess secret powers of magic and influence with the old 
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malignant deities of the soil. The demoniBra of savagery is parallel to the 
witchcraft of civilization. Implements used by witches were eione arrow- 
heads, which are supposed to have belonged to elves. This reminds as of 
the Eskimo type of witchcraft tailed shamanism. The demons are tinder 
the power of Shaman, to call up the game or drive it away. Third, l)niiiii-m 
was an ancient cult and at the same time a factor in witchcraft. Practice* 
attributed to witches were reproductions of the practices of droids. Dniidism 
thut continued after it was effectually dead. Interpretation of drvama, 
raising the tempest cloudi raised by incantations. Druidism was of Turan- 
ian or non-Aryan origin. Fourth, the appearance of local divinities, ritei 
gods sea gods, sea serpents, mirac ilou* virtues of wel s, hill deities. There 
are rag wells and pin wells in England and Wales. Well worship in Ire- 
laud was nearly universal. This is the worship of the rain god, which bat 
survived from ancient times. 

This book will be valuable to American readers, as it shows that many of 
the pre-historic, or at least pre-Aryan, customs and myths have survived 
into historic times. The survival in America is not as common, for the two 
races— the red and the white— were so unlite that it was almost impossible 
to transmit any native custom from one to the other. Still there are myths 
iitnl nir-tnrm nma-rniiig whi.-b there is much dotibl whether they were ab- 
original or were introduced by the white race. The localizing of the myths 
in different parts of the country will have a tendency to perpetuate them. 
It will be the work of the archaeologis! to discriminate between those which 
were purely aboriginal and those which were introduced. 

America; Iti Geographical Hinlory, 141)2-1*12. Six lectures de ivered tn 
Students of the John Hopkins Univeraitv. By Walter B. .Scaife, Ph.D. 
Baltimore : John Hopkins' Press, 1892. 

The author has put us under great obligation, for he has entered one of 
the most interesting fields of research. We hope that he will follow npthe 
study and give us not only this volume with its maps, but other volumes 
which shall contain maps that now lie waiting publication. The field has 
long been neglected, but now that the process of engraving maps has be- 
come so much cheaper, we shall expect these buried treasure of geogr 
cal liturature to be brought out. We would be glad to coin a word, * 
lore," or map lore, for as the picture and the myth are to be associated, 
the map and the early history. We can hardly unilerstund the one wit 
out the other. It is a new "old department," l>ut promises great things. 

Still, the volume would have been more valnaltle if it had covered lev 
pound. The development ot the knowledge of the Atlantic coast line in 
the consciousness of Europeans would have been sufficient, fur in that we 
have the history of the Discovery of America. The development of the 
Pacific coast geography might also fill a volume instead of sixteen paces. 
The geograpbv oi t lie "interior is an exceedingly interesting subject. We 
have been hoping that some one would enter this field and publish a vol- 
ume on the earlv explorations, as il'ustrated by the maps. 

The author bus given three other chapters; one on lieonrnphical Names. 
another on State Boundaries, another on the Geographical Work of the 
Government, beside a supplement on the question whether the Rio del Es- 

Critou Santo was the Mississippi River, lie quotes Winsor, Fiske, George 
ncroft, B. F. French and Dr. J. G. Kohl, us favoring Ibis, also Peter Mar- 
Sand Herrera; hut takes ground in opposition to them and quotes Cox's 
rolana, also Weimar's map of 1527, Ki hem's map of 1569 and Fraoquelin's 
map of 1684. This matter of the naming of the river does not seem as 
important as fhe locating of the river, for the locating on the map shows 
what the progress of knowledge «;*s; though changes in the 
Mississippi Itiver contain a history in themselves. 
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